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mm  BIBIMEAF, 

CHILD,  CURED 

BY  OSTEOPATHY 

Dr  Bailey  and  Judge 
MacNeiHe  of  Philadelphia 
Describe  Case  at 
Convention  Clinic 


PHIi^OMENA   NARDUCCI. 
Baby   cured    by   Osteopathic    treatment 
of     blindness,     deafness     and     feeble 
mindedness. 

There  was  a  demonstration  of  aproval 
among  the  big  gathering  of  osteopaths 
at  the  convention  of  the  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association  at  the  Copley-Plaza 
Hotel  yesterday  afternoon  when  Dr 
John  H.  Bailey  and  Judge  Raymond 
MacNeille  of  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Philadelphia  presented  and  explained 
the  case  of  little  3-,year-old  Philomena 
Narducci  of  that  city. 

This  little  child,  once  declared  by  a 
number  of  hospitals  and  experts  about 
Philadelphia  to  be  blind,  deaf  and  an 
idiot,  is  now  a  robust,  healthy,  clear- 
sighted, laughing,  prattling,  lively  little 
nuss.  This  was  brought  about  by  os- 
teopathic treatment,  it  was  stated. 

The  child's  story  was  told  by  the  doc- 
tor who  brought  about  Its  cure,  and 
the  condition  of  the  child  before  and 
since  its  treatment  was  vouched  for  by 
Judge  MacNeille  who  came  from  Phil- 
adelphia especially  to  give  his  testi- 
mony relative  to  the  child. 

In  brief  the  facts  about  the  child  are 
these:  The  child  was  born  normal. 
When  about  seven  months  old  it  swal- 
lowed two  small  pieces  of  dress  goods 
d\ed  black.  Two  weeks  later  a  dispen- 
sary physician  was  detailed  to  go  to  tho 
child's  house.  After  seeing  it  three 
times  he  said  the  infant  was  suffering 
from  spinal  menengitls  and  pneumonia.. 


He  gave  the  distracted  mother  a  letter 
to  the  surgical  department  of  the  Penn* 
sylvania  Hospital  asking  for  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat. 

At  the  hospital  they  said  there  were 
Do  signs  that  the  child  needed  surgical 
attention  and  that  it  was  a  medical 
case.  Three  days  later  the  child  was 
taken  to  the  medical  department  and 
was  referred  back  to  the  di'spensary  and' 
the  doctor  who  had  sent  it  to  the  hos- 
pital. He  treated  the  child  until  Febru- 
ary, >vhen  the  mother  took  it  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  She 
was  so  thin  and  weak  that  she  lay  cori- 
stantly  on  a  couch. 

I  At  that  hospital  it  was  noticed  the  in- 
fant could  not  see.' .Shortly  It  began  to 
have  convulsions.  Before  long  it  had  an 
average  of  eight  a  day.  They  continued 
until  June  of  last  year. 

After  six  weeks  in  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital the  child  was  discharged  as  an 
idiot  and  blind. 

Then  arrangements  were  made  to 
place  the  child  in  the  Philadelphia  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  she  passed  two 
months  there.  She  had  measles  while 
there  and  was  isolated  and  later  sent 
to  St  Vincent's  Home.  But  before  long 
her  mother  received  a  letter  stating 
that  as  the  child  was  blind  they  could 
not  care  for  her  and  she  must  be  taken 
home. 

That  is  how  the  case  happened  to 
come  before  Judge  MacNeille,  as  a  pe- 
Jtition  was  filed  asking  that  the  child 
be  declared  feeble-minded.  He  declined 
to  commit  the  little  girl  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  one  present  to  prove 
the  child  did  not  have  the  use  of  her 
brain.  He  asked  the  mother  if  she 
had  tried  any  of  the  osteopathic  prac- 
titioners. She  hadn't,  so  he  told  her  to 
give   them  a  trial. 

Before  the  gathering  at  the  convention 
the    rhild    was   yesterday   afternoon   de 
Glared  to  be  perfectly  normal. 

The  story  of  little  Philomena  was  but 

lone  of  many  interesting  things  brought 

fiut  at  the  many  clinics  yesterday,   for 

both    morning    and    afternoon    was    de- 

vot'.d  to  that  class  of  work. 


rated  solution  of  boric  acTdT"  A  sep- 
arate  piece  of  cloth  or  cotton  should 
bo  used  for  each  eye.  The  eyeballs 
are  not  to  be  brushed  with  this  cloth. 
-The  hds  and  lashes  are  washed  and 
then  a  drop  or  two  of  the  solution  can 
be   let    fall    on    each      eyeball.  This 

washing  is  for  the  purpose  of  cleans- 
ing. 

Broci  acid  is  not  strong  enough  as 
an  antiseptic  to  kill  the  bacteria  which 
causes  blindness.  To  kill  these  the 
inext  step  is  necessary.  Two  drops 
lof  nitrate  of  silver  solution  are  dropped 
on  the  ball  of  each  eye  as  the  lids  are 
held  apart. 

!  Nitrate  of  silver  sol-ution  ready  for 
use  is  furnished  free  of  charge  by 
practically  all  health  departments. 
Persons  who  live  in  cities  can  get  it 
from  the  city  health  department.  Those 
who  cannot  get  it  from  some  at  hand 
depot  can  be  supplied  by  writing  to 
the  state  board  of  health. 

After  the  solution  has  been  used 
the  baby's  eyes  are  not  to  be  washed 
for  several  hours.  The  baby's  eyes 
may  become  red  and  remain  so  for  a 
day  or  two.  This  is  not  a  matter  to 
occasion  worry  since  it  passes  away 
of  itself  after  a  short  while. 

One  application  of  the  silver  solution 
to  the  eye  is  enough  unless  suppura- 
tion— mattering — develops.  If  this 
comes  on  in  a  severe  form  the  physi- 
oju^  should  be  sent  for  without  delay, 
•mce  opthalmia  has  been  known  to  de- 
stroy the  sight  in  an  hour  and  one  day 
IS  often  enough  to  make  cure  with  good 
sight  impossible.  Severe  suppuration 
having  come  on  and  the  physician  hav- 
ing been  sent  for,  the  eyes  should  be 
bathed  with  boric  acid  solution  and 
the  eyelids  shouKi  be  covered  with  a 
cloth  saturated  with  the  same  solu- 
tion while  the  physician  is  on  his  way. 
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BLINDNESS  IN   INFANTS. 

CongemrBWSlindness  is  a  very  rare 
condition,  but  blindness  coming  on 
during  the  first  week  of  life  is  far  from 
being  rare.  Blindness  developing  in 
early  infancy  is  the  resule  of  opthal- 
mia neonatorum,  or  sore  eyes,  and 
this  in  turn  results  from  infection  and 
not  ftoro.  exposure  to  light  or  catching 
cold  or  anything  of  that  character. 
'  Blindness  of  this  Kind  is  almost  en- 
itirely  preventable.-  If  either  the 
mother  or  the  father  has  any  reason 
to  suspect  that  she  or  he  has  a  gono- 
cocial  infection  during  the  last  two 
months  prior  to  the  baby's  birth,  the 
doctor  or  the  midwife  should  be  told 
of  it.  By  proper  treatment  of  the 
parent  before  confinement  it  is  usually 
possible  to  prevent  the  baby's  eye 
from  being  infected  at  the  time  ot 
birth. 

More  important,  however,  is  the 
treatment  of  the  baby's  eyes  immedi- 
ately after  birth.  This  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  every  case  entirely  without 
regard  to  whether  venereal  dis  |.ise  is 
suspected    in   either   parent. 

The  eyes  should  be  washed  imme- 
diately after  birth  with  a  soft  cloth 
or  a  piece  of  cotton  dipped  in  a  satu- 


I        GOGGLES  ARE  URGEG^^m 

lit  Is  Said  That  Many  Blirx^Men  ArQ 
Needlessly  So.    ^^■'^ 

Of  100,000  blind  persons  In  the 
United  Statps  there  are  50  per  cent 
who  nrp  needlessly  so,  according  to  in- 
formation received  by  the  Utah  state 
indnstrinl  commission  from  the  na- 
tional safety  conncil.  For  that  rea- 
son the  commission,  in  prosecuting  ita 
safety  campnicn,  is  urging  upon  work- 
ers that  goggles  or  other  forms  ol 
glasses  be  worn  when  the  eyes  are 
exposed  to  danger  by  flying  splin- 
ters or  particles  of  metal. 

Estimates  made  by  the  national 
safety  council  show  that  annually  in 
the  United  States  about  30.000  work- 
ers are  killed  and  approximately 
2,000.000  injured.  This  means  thai 
one  is  killed  in  every  ir>  minutes  and 
one  injured  iu  each  IG  seconds. 
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National    Association    Doing 
Fine  Work  Among  In- 
fants and  Soldiers. 


A  marked  reduction  in  the  blind- 
ness of  infantb  is  noted  in  statistics 
prepared  for  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Klindncps,  which  : 
has  just  held  its  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing:. President  William  Kcllowes 
Morgan  in  the  chair  and  Managing 
IMrector  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  mak- 
ing the  report. 

Legislation  tor  prevention  of  need- 
less blindness  has  been  secured  in 
three  additional  States  —  Virginia, 
Louisiana  and  Georgia. 

The  principal  spe^l^er  of  ,the-meet- 
ing,  Lieut.  Col.  James  I^ordley  ot  Bal- 
timore, with  lantern  slide  illustra- 1 
tions,  described  the  United  States 
Government's  work  for  rehabilitafion 
and  re-education  oC  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  have  been  blinded  in  the 
great  war.  i 

••Th3  work  is  divided  into  three 
s,tages,"  said  Col.  Bordlcy,  "th6  pliysi-  j 
cal  and  menl.il  restoration  of  the  in-  I 
dividual,  which  ha.g  been  intrusted  to 
the  Surgeon  Creneral  of  the  army;  the 
occupational  placement,  which  is  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education;  the  economic  an* 
social  supervision  subgeciuent  to  dis- 
charge by  the  GQvermaent  will  bo 
the  duty  of  the  lied  Cross  Institute 
for  the  B'.ind. 

"The  blind  are  taught  how  to  b( 
blind.  Even  before  the  bandages  ar< 
removed  they  are  instructed  how  t' 
play  games,  to  walk  with  a  cane,  i 
shave,  to  tell  time  and  to  write  on 
typewriter. 

"We  are  trying,"  continued  Lieu 
Col.  Bordley,  ''to  develop  a  system  < 
*.ra  ning'thnt  will  eventuate  in  oi 
returning  these  men  who  liave  sacr 
ficed  so  much  in  the  cause  of  liber 
to  a  life  of  u.sefulness;  to  a  home  su 
tained  by  their  own  energies  aj 
ability  so  thJtt  they  may  be  able  ' 
drive  "away  that  wolf  in  sheep's  clot 
ing — misdi^octed  charily." 
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$10,000    Appropriation 
To  Be  Asked  For 


One  Child  in  Every  1000 

of  State  in  Danger 

Of  Blindness. 

'  one  child  in  every  lUUO  in  Mussa- 
cliuseVts,  a  toial  of  300,  is  in  iieeO  of 
speciai  siglit-saving  training,  accord- 
ing to  a  conservative  estimate  tiiade  by 
the  JVIassachuselts  Coiinmission  for  tiie 
Blind  and  given  to  a  Record  reporter. 
I'^rtliermore,  Unless  tiie.se  children  are 
given*  tlie  advantages  of  .sight-saving 
classes,  tliey  are  in  great  danger  of  be- 
coming totally  blind  and  eventually  a 
burden  on  the  community.  In  Revere, 
where  there  is  a  large  Jewish  and  Ital- 
ian pojiulalion,  the  jjercentage  Is  one  in 
every  BOO. 

For  this  reason  a  bill  will  be  intio- 
duced  irtto  tho  Stale  Legislature  by 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  director  of  the  State 
Commission,  asking  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $lu,000  for  tho  establishing  and 
maintaining  of  sight-saving  classes  in 
this  State. 

BOSTO.X  HAD  FIHST  CLASS 

Tho  th'st  siglit-Sftving  class  on  this 
side  of  the  Allantic.  according  to  Miss 
Ida  llidgeway,  who  is  in  chuige  of  the 
commission's  work  among  the  children, 
]was  formed  here  in  Bo.stdn  in  April, 
jlKlo,  in  tho  iinne.N  of  the  Abbie  May 
jBchoo!  on  Thornton  st.  Thej-e  aie  now 
in  the  State  10  classes  administering  to 
113  children. 

'  i^long  with  the  bill  for  the  aid  of  the 
children  there  will  be  introduced. into 
llhe  State  Legislature  another  bill  for 
the  relief  of  those  blind  i)ersons  who, 
through  age  or  some  di.'Kibllity  aside 
from  blindness,  are  unable  to  continiio 
learning  a  living,  A  careful  census, 
conducted    throughout    the    Slate    by 


Mind    workers,    show.s    ili^a    there   are 

over   1700  of  these  petpple. 

The  commhssion  is  asking  for  a  State 

appropriation  int*aid  of  these  persion.s. 
|No  exact  sum  has  been  fixed  upoii,  but 
jfi  sliding  scale   is   asked,    tlie   city   or 

town  to  aid  the  person,  and  the  State 
|to  i-eimbursc  the  tvto  one-half  for 
iWhatever  the  expense  may  be. 

TVPICAL  ILLLSTRATION 
'  Director  Hayes  gives  as  a  typical  U- 
histration  of  the  need  for  such  aid  the 
case  of  an  old  man  who  came  Into  his 
office  the  olhei*  day.  "I  am  70  years 
old."  he  told  Director  Hayes,  "and  am 
no  longer  able  to  work.  Can  jou  help 
me?" 

"There  are  no  .State  homes  to  send 
-such  a  man  to,"  Hayes  told  The  Record 
repoi-tei',  "and,  according  to  the  State 
law,  our  funds  are  not  to  be  used  for 
that  sort  of  work.  We  are  limited  to 
educational  and  vocational  work.  That 
man  mu.st  either  go  oiit  on  the  sf reels  i 
and  beg  or  bo  put  in  some  charitable  I 
institution."  I 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  com.. ' 
mission,  when  the  State  appropriation 
!.•=  secured,  such  a  man,  if  able  to  earn 
$.3  a  week,  would  be  given  another  five 
lor  more  from  the  town  in  which  ho 
liv^d,  half  of  which  would  bo  returned 
the  town  by  (he  State, 
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HEARING  ON  PROPHYLACTiC 
TREATMENI  FOR   INFANTS 


(=>pe,-!;al   CorrpS'ioiWlenHiPcf  Comraei'MEl  ■. 
J  Augusta.  Feb.  20. 

'  Opposition  to  the  bill  making  com- 
pulsory the  u.sc  of  prophylactic  treai.- 
jment  for  infants  at  birth  a«  a  preven- 
Itative  of  blindness,  was  made  by  the 
Christian  ScierBSW' of  .Maine  at  the 
hearing  Tuesday  afternoon  before  the 
committee  on  public  healtii. 

Representative  Sawyer  of  Fort  Fair- 
field spoke  in  support  of  thp  bill,  tell- 
ing the  committee  thai  17  states  now 
have  such  a  law.  He  explained  that 
ilic  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  i-e- 
quires  that  the  nurse  or  physician  in 
attendance  at  cases  of  childblrtli  shall 
immediately  make  such  application)  to 
the  eyes  of  the  child,  was  to  prevent 
blindness.  In  speaking  to  the  com- 
mittee Mr.  Sawyer  said  that  by  this 
treatment  th«  siglit  of  many  children 
could  oe  sa\ed. 

Dr.  P,ri*-tol.  SLite  [lealth  Commis- 
sioner, explained  to  The  committee 
that  this  prophylactic  treatment  con- 
sisted of  using  a  wash,  a  one  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  which  was  a 
sure  preventive  of  blindness  from  in- 
fection. It  could  do  no  harm  to  the 
child.  Dr.  S.  J.  Beach  of  Augusta,  al- 
so favored  the  requirement,  as  did  Mpa, 
C.  C.  Clark,  of  Blaine,  wlio  based  her 
reason  upon  observations  which,  she 
had  made. 


Ralrdi  C.  Brewstef  bt  Portland,  a  be- 
liever in  Christian  Science  and  attor- 
ney for  their  organization  in  iMaine 
was  called  upon  by  Representative 
Oray  of  Troy,  who  opposed  the  hill,  as 
a  member  of  that  faith.  :Mr.  Brewster 
opposed  the  measure  because  it  was 
makmg  medicine  commjlsoi-y  on  peo- 
ple. He  clalmad  that  the  present  Ipw 
requu-lng  the  immediate  reporting  of 
diseases  of  the  eye  in  children  was 
.suflicient  law  on  this  subject  The 
enaction  of  a  law  such  as  this  would 
overturn  the  princ;!)als  of  ou--  form  of 
igfU^ernment. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  1919 


PREVENTION   OP  BLINDNESS 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Preve.i- 
tion  of  Blindness  is  trying  to  persuade  tne 
several  Legislatures  to  make  it  compul- 
sory upon  the  physician  or  other  attendant 
at  the  birth  of  each  child  to  drop  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  not  less  than  one-hxlf 
of  one  per  cent  and  not  more  than  one  per 
cent  strength,  in  the  Infant's  eyes.  The 
physicians  do  not  need  the  compulsion,  as 
Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  secretary  for  the 
committee,  explained  In  an  address  at  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon.  '  Physi^ 
cians  are  fully  informed  as  to  how  much 
blindness  could  be  prevented  by  this  pre- 
caution against  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
responsible  for  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
blindness  among  youths,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  parents  are  not  informed  and 
that  the  use  of  the  solution  is  often  re- 
sented. If  the  physician  could  point  to  a 
copy  of  the  statute  directing  this  precau- 
tion friction  would  disappear.  Mr.  Berry 
says  that  forty-one  States  have  enacted 
legislation   of   this   character. 

Fully  half  the  cases  of  blindness  could 
have  been  prevented.  Trachoma,  or  "gran- 
ulated eyelids,"  Is  prevalent  In  many  sec- 
tions and.  If  untreated,  often  results  !n 
blindness.  The  Federal  Government  has 
In  recent  years  paid  special  attention  to 
this  disease  among  the  Indians,  with  re- 
markable results.  The  trouble  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Indians,  but  is  more  preva- 
lent than  generally  suspected  In  parts  of 
Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  The  committee 
is  also  urging  prompt  attention  to  all  inju- 
ries of  the  eye  in  industrial  accidents,  as 
well  as  working  for  prevention  of  such 
accidents. 

There  is  no  affliction  which  touches  the 
heart  more  than  blindness.  But  often  the 
sympathy  comes  too  late.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  take  steps  to  prevent  blind- 
ness than  to  lavish  sympathy  and  other 
aid  on  the  persons  who  have  become  blind 
through  neglect.  The  proposals  for  pre- 
vention are  not  based  on  personal  theories, 
but  are  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
research  by  scientists  of  all  countrler. 
Missouri  should  not  hesitate  about  taking 
anv  precaution  experience  has  shown  to  re 
efficacious.     [St.   Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


SIGHT-SAVING 
WORK  EXPL4INED 

Worcester      Girl    One      o[ 
Teachers 


How  shall  Massachusetts  educate 
the  children  whc  have  too  much 
sight  to  receive  the  splendid  training 
given   at   Perkins   l;istitution    for    the 

Blind  mil    llilih     ll.lll     ll">»   ''W^*^ 

taj)roKress  normally  in  the  ordin- 
ary^VIMMaMfllSils  of  the  state?  In 
other  words  how  shail  we  educate 
the  child  who  cannot  see  the  black- 
board from  the  front  seiit? 

This  question  was  ansv^-ered  in  1913 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
llie  Blind  when  Miss  Ida  E.  Ridge- 
,way,  supervisor  of  work  fcr  child- 
ren, recommended  to  tHe  Boston 
School  Board  that  a  special  class  be 
established  for  children  handicapped 
with  low  vision  sc  that  their  educa- 
tion need  not  be  gotten  at  the  price 
of  "their  eyesight,  their  nervous 
system,    their  general   health." 

As  a  result  of  this  recommendation 
in  April  of  that  year,  the  first  "Sight 
Saving   Class"   opened   in   this   coun- , 
try  was  organized     by     the     Boston 
Public   Schools    in     cooperation   withj 
Perkins   Institution.     This  class   was . 
in  the  annex  of  the  Abby  May  School 
in    Roxbury,    with    Miss    Smith    and 
Miss  Lilly  in  charge,  and  is  still  fill- 
ing the  needs     of     the  semf-sighte:! 
child. 

The  following  September  a  similar 
class  was  cpened  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ohio  removed  many  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  these  classes  by  grant- 
ing state  subsidies  so  that  now  Ohio 
has  17  classes  in  operation. 

Since  1915,  eight  classes  have  been 
established  in  Manhattan;  three  in 
Bropklyn;  cne  in  Rochester  and  Buf- 
falo; and  one  in  Baltimore.  On  the 
other  hand  though  Massachusetts  has 
the  honor  of  opening  the  first  sight- 
saving  class  in  America,  we  find  es- 
tablished here  but  eleven  cla-sses; 
five  In  Boston;  two  in  New  Bedford; 
one  each  in  Cambridge,  Lynn,  Wor- 
cester and  Charlestown. 

We  can  see  from  these  facts  that 
in  Massachusetts  the  establishing  ot 
sight-saving  classes  have  been  a 
iilow  process.  This  is  due  not  only 
to  the  fact  that  the  real  function  of 
such  classes  has  not  been  thoroughly 
understood,  but  more  to  the  cost  of 
the  special  equipment  which  the  very 
nature  of  the  ■svcrk  demands;  such  as 
adjustable  desks,  which  save  the 
children  from  the  bending-over  po- 
sition and  enable  them  to  catch  the 
light  at  the  most  advantageous  angle, 
textbooks    in    24-point      type;    hand- 


work tc  train  their  fingers  so  as  to 
relieve  eyestrain;  typewriters;  comp- 
tometers; unglazpd,  unruled  paper; 
large  soft  lead  pencils;  a  largo  area 
of  blackboard   space  per   pupil. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  realized  at  once  that  the 
expense  of  such  equipment  would  be 
an  unsurmountable  barrier  to  the 
opening  of  the  sight-savii^  classes  in' 
the  very  communities  where  the  need 
was  greatest.  Thehefore  the  Com- 
mission i-ecommended  legislation  to 
meet  the  situation.  The  sum  of  $10- 
000  was  asked  for  from  the  state  to 
bo  used  in  the  following  way:  each 
of  the  10  existing  classes  to  receive 
$500;  $750  to  be  given  to  the  six 
new  classes  to  be  opened,  $250  of  this 
to  be  used  for  permanent  equipment 
and  $500  to  be  used  to  adequately 
equip  existing  classes,  not  as  yet  sup- 
plied with  suitable  material.  The 
proposed  new  classes  are  in  Revere, 
Somerville,  Waltham,  WatertownJ 
Chclse.a  and  Newton.  -    'i 

On  June  24,  1919,  the  bill  asking 
for  this  appropriation  became  a  law 
Ihe  task  which  then  faced  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  through  Ida  E. 
Ridgev>ay,  sui>ervis6r  of  work  for 
children,  was  to  verify  the  register 
maintained  by  the  commission  o£ 
those  handicapped  with  seriously  de- 
fective vision.  Since  there,  are  In 
Massachusetts  about  500  children  so 
handicapped  it  was  necessary  that 
each  candidate  be  located;  have  eyes 
examined  and  refracted  and  from  the 
data  thus  secured  form  classes  in  lo- 
cations which  would  benefit  the 
.greatest  number. 

Volunteers    Workers 

The  teachers  of  the  sight-saving 
Clares  had  waited  with  Interest  for 
The  State  legislation  concerning  the 
state  subsidies  and  after  the  bill  be- 
came a  law  two  of  these  teachers, 
Miss  Helen  R.  Moore  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  Miss  Gertrude  W.  Thomp- 
son ot  ^Vorccster,  accepted  an  op- 
portunity to  do  volunteer  work  for 
the  commission  and  assists  Miss  Ida 
E.  Ridgeway,  in  classifying  the  can- 
didates for  the  new  classes.  Both 
these  teachers  with  other  teachers 
of  sight-saving  classes,  asisstant 
superintendents,  school  nurses  and 
social  workers  had  taken  a  course 
last  spring  on  the  "Anatomy  and 
Diseases  of  the  Eye."  Miss  Ida  E. 
Rittgeway,  lecturer,  and  so  were  ca- 
pable of  conducting  the  examination 
and  welcomed  the  opportunity  which 
gave  them  a  new  angle  to  thsir  work. 

Miss  Moore  and  Miss  Thompson 
began  their  work  July  7.  Chelsea, 
Lynn,  Salem  and  Peabody  was  as- 
signed to  Miss  Moore.  Somerville, 
Arlington,  Medford  Waltham,  Water- 
town,  the  Newtons,  the  Needhams, 
and-Fi-amingham  being  Miss  Thomp- 
son's territory.  Miss  Ridgeway  at 
the  same  time,  was  looking  after  the 
children  along  the  cape  and  in  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Massachusetts. 

Each  cliild  registered  at  the  com- 
mission because  of  low  vision,  and  all 
cases  recommended"  by  local  school 
boards  as  candidates  for  sight-saving 
classes,  because  of  their  defective 
eyesight,  were  visited  by  Mls^Tlidge- 
way  and  her  volunteer  workers.  The 
child's  "history"  was  taken,  the  vital 
points  being:  his  name,  address,  age, 
school,   grade,   general     condition     of 


health  and  mentality  and  hf/story  of 
eye  trouble.  A  rather  cursorf  Inspec- 
tion of  the  child's  eyelids  and  eyes 
was  made — any  departures  from 
normal  being  noted — and  the  acute- 
ness  of  vision  was  tested,  Snellen's 
test  types  being  used. 

Careful    Tests,    j 

If  refraction  was  not  of  a  recent 
date  or  was  gotten  from  an  optician, 
or  if  the  child  was  not  wearing  glass- 
es, an  appointment  was  made  with 
him  to  visit  the  Massachusetts  Char-^ 
table  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  or  Friday,  where 
Miss  Ridgeway  and  her  two  workers 
guided  the  child  through  a  thorough 
examination  by  the  must  competent 
on  thahnologists  in  the  Massachu-l 
setts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Then 
it  was  decided  whether  or  not  the 
child  was  a  candidate  for  a  sight' 
saving  class. 

It   the    error   of   I'efraction   was   so 
corrected  that  the  child's  vision  v.ate 
almost  normal — all  other  things  being 
equal — he  was   dropped;      if,   on     t!t^ 
other 'hand,   even_  with,     «e.\■^s^^^i*1^ 
vision •  -NNits" f ound  to  be   dangerous 
low,  he  was  advised  to  become  a  ca: 
dldate  for  Perkins,  and  so  save  wh     ( 
little  vision  he  did  have.     In  one  i 
sta'nce   an     opsratiou     was     adS'is 
whicli  took  the  child  out  of  the  P 
kins    classification    and   put   herli 
the  sight-saving  class  group. 

Tlie  sight-saving  class  was 
plained  to  the  mother  and  child— 
to  a  very  happy  child — for  hem 
last  was  some  one  who  unders 
his  handicap — for  the  sight -sa- 
class  deals  with  a  child  hitherto  i 
understood,  the  child  who,  becaus 
poor  eyesight  and  consequent 
vous  disorders,  has  lost  his  ambi 
to  get  ahead,  has  acquired  carti 
habits,  has  become  lazy  and  indii 
ent  to  his  school  work  and,  .bcit| 
normal  child,  consequently  trou 
some.  The  child  who,  before  the  q 
ing  of  the  sight-saving  class,  woi 
along  in  school,  getting  little  or  n 
ing  from  irregular  attendance  i 
such  time  as  age  or  grade  ona 
him  to  leave:  then,  wther  fell  ' 
work  which  offered  no  future,  or, 
regarding  his  handicap,  forged  alj 
at  the  expense  of  his  eyesight,  onl 
he  listed,  in  adult  life,  as  one  of 
"unnecessarily  blind." 

Expert  to  Fore. 

To  such  a  child. now  came  a  teai 
of  children  similarly  handicapped 
tf  U  him   of   a  school   which   will 
the   stigma    of    laziness,    indifferei 
even  of  backwardness,  which  he 
borne  through   no   fault    of  his   c 
since    his    first   year   in    school.     S 
cxpla"»*ad  that  the  sight-saving  cli 
was  a  class  In  some  public  school,  I 
because  It  might  not  be  as  near  as  t 
one  the  child  was^  now  attending, 
would    perhaps  have     to     carry     1 
if-nch  to  school   and   eat   it  with  t 
otiier  children,  in  Ms  class-room, 
warm,  nourishing  .'.rink  will  be  ser\'i 
and  in  warm  weather  a  cool,  refresl 
ing  drink.     Because  of  the  shorten! 
noon   recess,   the     afternoon     sessii 
would  begin  earlier  and  so  end  earl 
er,  at  2.30  or  3 — depending  on  the  ".c 
cal  time  schedule. 

Both    of   these   teachers  had     'wii 
them  material  from  their  own  classe 


Isuch   as    clear   type   readers,    numbi 
cards,  etc.,  and  most  enthusiastical, 
talked  of  the  school  In  which  10  chl 
dren,  instead  of  40,  claim  the  teac? 
er's   attention;    where   all   the   aritl" 
metic   was   done  at   the     blackboan 
where  the  spellins:  was  studied  froi 
large  type  cards   but  not   written   il 
ink  on  lined  paper — a  hard  task  f<' 
little    children    with    low    vision — it 
stead  spcHcd  out  letter  for  letter  o 
a  typewritor,  which  the  boys  and  gir' 
In   the   sipht-s.'ivinp:   classes   learn  t 
run,  using  the  touch   method;    wher 
again  the   typewriter  is   used    to   te: 
their  happy  experiences,  to  write  let 
ters,    to    analyze    their    sentences    i; 
grammar,  where  the  teacher  tells  th 
history  or  geogi-aphy  stories  of  thei 
grade,   using  large  outline  maps  witl 
no    confusion    of  printing,    etc.,     ant 
then  the  child  goes  into  the  class  witl 
children    of   his    own    age   and   grade 
and  recites,  and  so  does  not  lose  th( 
advantages  of  group  relation. 

Where,  best  of  a!!,  perhaps  tht 
children  learn  to  do  things  with  theii 
hands,  so  that  their  leisure  time  will 
not  be  taken  iin  in  ways  ■'vhich 
strain  their  eyes— such  things  as 
tweaying,  rugmaklng,  clay  modeling, 
Ijasketry,  knitting  arid  crocheting; 
hjfvhere  everything  is  done  to  minimize 
'Eye-strain,  to  teach  the  child  how  to 
/save  his  own  vision,  and  to  choose, 
[later  on,  work  which  will  not  undo  all 
^that  his  years  of  schooling  in  the 
sight-saving  class  has  done  for  him. 
'  Mothers,  fathers  and  children  were 
found  equally  thankful  that  the  state 
had  made  it  possible  to  open  and 
j  equip  these  si.ght-saving  classes  and 
the  teachers  invariably  left  a  child 
(eagerly  looking  forvyard  to  the  open- 
ing     "  "       ~  '      " 


jke   S\A.rve.^ 


BLINDNESS  has  always  been  one  of  the  di- 
rect scourges  of  the  East,  associated  in  the 
eyes  of  the  white  observer  with  the  poverty 
and  neglect  of  the  lowest  castes.  According 
|to  a  recent  count,  the  Bombay  presidency  in 
India  alone  has  40,000  blind,  13,000  of  them 
suffering  from  preventable  conjunctivitis. 
Out  of  every  hundred  blind,  ten  suffer  from 
the  equally  preventable  ophthalmia  neonato- 
rum. A  Blind  Relief  Association  recently 
formed  in  Bombay  has  for  its  chief  aim  the 
J  prevention  of  blindness  and  is  in  correspond- 
jence  with  the  American  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  its  search 
I  for  the  most  effective  policies  and  methods. 


POOR  EYESIGHT 
CAUSESTRUANCY 

Capaign  Under  Way  to  Aid 
liurVi^'aned  Children. 

FORM  SIGHT  SAVING  CLASSES 

f  revention  of  Blin*jn^ss  Commit- 
tee HoTds  Meeting. 


The  delinquent,  nine  times  out  of 
ten.  Is  the  defective.  If  your  young 
offspring  prefers  fishing  to  the  halls 
of  learning,  if  he  lacks  the  avid  thirst 
for  knowledge  which  as  the  son  of  an 
Intellectual  father  he  should  be  ex- 
pected to  show,  the  chances  are  the 
cause  is  not  ju.st  cussedness,  but  per- 
haps deficient  eyesight. 

Many  and  variously  dire  are  the  re- 
eults  of  optical  Imperfection.  Not  only 
truancy  and  the  want  of  ambition,  but 
disturbances  of  the  digestion,  stupid- 
ity and  even  convulsions  may  be 
paused  by  abnormal  organs  of  sight. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention 
«f  Blindness  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood  of 
Columbia  University,  chairman  of  the 
/olnt  Committee  on  Health  Problems 
in  Education  of  the  National  Council 
0t  the  National  Education  Association 
And  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, brought  out,  too,  the  tragedy  of 
the  fact  that  In  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  five  to  seven  millions  of 
school  children  with  vision  defects 
tiave  these  defects  been  recognized 
foon  enough  to  prevent  more  or  less 
permanent,  detrimental  consequences. 

The  child  who  sees  only  partially  Is 
tieing  given  more  attention  of  late  than 
of  yore.  The  general  tendency  has 
tSeen  until  recently  to  divide  school 
phlldren  into  two  classes,  the  seeing 
ftnd  the  blind,  and  the  seeing,  how- 
ever little  they  saw,  have  ibeen  ex- 
pected to  compete  in  the  school  room 
«vlth  the  normal  visioned  child.  The 
result  was  discouragement  and  final 
'  Iftck  of  Interest. 

I  Now  there  are  being  formed 
throughout  the  United  States,  the 
'  phillppin«;s.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico, 
Canada  and  China  what  are  called 
'sightsaving  classes,"  for  which  text 
books  are  printed  In  headline  sized 
type. 


These  books  for  the  low-vlsioned 
j  rtild  are  expensive,  and  because  theie 
Is  not  the  sentimental  appeal  In  a 
child  who  eces  at  all  that  there  Is  In 
the  blind  the  public  has  not,  so  far, 
contributed  lavishly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  partially  blind  child,  although  they 
•utnumber  the  blind  four  to  one. 

Keeping  the  low-vlsioned  school 
rraduate  out  of  "dead  end  Jobs"  Is  an- 
other new,  good  work.  Positions  are 
found  for  them  in  which  they  are  least 
handicapped  and  In  which  there  ia 
least  eye-strain.  :  >: 


LaLWrgv<c€/.  lAsc^S.,  iT^.Le.g'f 
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PARENTS  URGED 
''^0  USE  CAUTION 


The  following'  statement  was  issued 
by    the    board    of    health    today; 

During  the  past  month  many  casss 
of  contagious  diseases  as  not  reported 
have  con'.e  to  tlie  attention  of  the  board 
of  health.  It  is  apparent  that  parents 
an(  guardians  of  children  are  not  ex- 
crclfiiugr  duo  care  in  the  prevention  and 
spread  of  contagious  diseases. 

Parents  and  guardians  of  children 
accept  the  "I  think  it  is  such  a  disease" 
fropa  a  neighbor  or  .someone  who  knows 
nothing  about  disesse;,  too  readily,  and 
I'eeUngr  assured  that  nothing  eerious  can 
develop  with  their  charge  continue 
with  their  household  work  until  other 
developments' arise  in  the  illness  of  thi: 
child  which  appear  puzzling  aaid  be- 
come eerlous.  Ae  this  situation  arises 
sometimes  nothing  Is  don©  to  affirm 
the  correct  iUr.ess  of  the  patient  and 
therefore  the  patient  is  given  little 
or  no  chance  to  be  restored  to  health. 

Mr.  and  Mra  Parent  or  Guardian, 
you  r.re  earnestly  requested  by  the 
board  '.'f  health  to  cali' physician  im- 
mediately when  »yc)p/>mB  of  aJiy  dis- 
ease appear  on  those  entrusted  to  your 
care.  If  you  are  positive  no  physician  is 
necessary  and  the  disease  is  conta- 
gious, report  saine  immediately  to  the 
board  of  health  to  call  a  physician  im- 
obligation  to  your  city  and  In  conform- 
ity with  the  Statute  Law  of  UnssA- 
chusetts  which  follows  as  affecting  the 
report  of  contagious  diseases: 

Chapter    177,    Acts    of    1914: 

H03— Householder  to  Givo  Notice  ol 
DanpeiouR  Disease— A  householder  wh-) 
knows  that  a  person  in  his  family  or 
hou.sc  is  sick  of  smallpox,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever  or  any  other  infectious  or 
contagious  disease  declared  by  the 
state  board  of  health  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  public  shall  forthwith  give  no- 
tice thereof  to  the  board  of  health  ef 
the  city  or  town  in  which  he  dwells. 
Upon  the  death,  recovery  or  removal  '>f 
tuch  person,  the  householder  sha.l 
disinfect  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
board  such  rooms  of  his  house  and  arti- 


cles  therein  us.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
board,  have  be*  n  exposed   to  infection 
or  contrtEion.  Should  one  or  both  eyes 
of  an  infant  become    InflaDied.  swollen 
and  red.  und  show  an  iinniaui-nl     ais- 
charge  at  any  time  within  two  weeUB 
Kfter  its  birth.  It  shall  be  the  duty  ol 
the  nurse,   relative  or  other  attendanc 
having  charge  of  such  Infant  to  repon 
in  writing  within  six  hours  thercAltei, 
to  the  board  of  health   of  the  oty   or 
town  In  which  the  parents  of  the  infant 
reside,  the  fact  that  such  Inflammatloi^ 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  eyea  ana 
unnatural    dischaige  exist.   On  receip-. 
of  such  report,  or  of  notice  of  the  sam.. 
symptoms  given  by  a  physician  as  pro- 
vided   by    the    following    section,    tne 
hoard  of  health  shall  take  such  Imme- 
diate action  as  it  may  deem  necessary, 
including,  so  far  as  may    he    PO^j^'^'*; 
consultation   with   an   ocuJ}*f   and   tne 
employment  of  a  tralij^^Tiurse,  In  or- 
der that  blindness  may  be    prevented. 
Whoever  ■^fllSfSfW  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not    more    than    one    hundred    dollars. 
But  the    board  of  health  of  a  city     or 
town   may    in    its  ^iscrftion,    disinfect, 
or  fumigate  all  euch  premises  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  have  been  exposed 
to  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease, 
at  the  expense  of  the  city  or  town,  and 
may  employ  any  proper  and  comiietenl 
person  or  corporation  for   the  purpt^^^e 
of  such  disinfecting  or  fumigating. 

Remeniijir  10,000  children  die  annual'y 
in  the  United  States  because  n  physi- 
cian is  not  called  Immediately  m  a  sus. 
pected  ct*..=^a  of  contagion. 

You  can  reduce  this  unnece^sari 
mortality  by  d'ing  your  duty  in  con- 
formity with  the  law. 


iMi 


SAVING    SIGHT^ 


..  "is   not  ten   years   since   the   sub- 
ject  of   the   conservation   of   the   eye- 
sight of  children  with  defective  vision 
began  to  be  regarded  in  this  country 
as  a  matter  for  community  considera- 
tion.    It  is  only  six  years  since  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  entered  uponi 
it  with  the  large  desire  to  reduce  the 
extent    ^f   >.iin.ines3   by      saving      the 
children's  sight.     It  is  but   now,    one 
may  say.  that  the  experimental  stage 
is  passed  and  that  knowledge  attained 
through  feeling  the  way  is  ready  and 
that   equipment    is   available    to      put 
this   work    into    operation   more    gen- 
erally.    All  that  remains  to  give     the 
children    the    benefit   is    the    arousing 
of  public  interest. 

A  means  to  that  end  and  at  thej 
same  time  a  guide  to  the  conduct  of 
glyht  ^conservation  classes  is  a  skilful 


manual  Tsiuerby'tHe  Na£lbfiSi"C«5!lV" 

mlttee    for    the    Prevention   of    Blind- 
ness. 

Until  a  community  looks  into  th> 
subject,  it  is  likely  to  bo  complacent 
as  to  the  need.  Once  it  begins  "a  sur- 
vey of  eyesight  condition,  the  chances 
avo  that  it  will  bo  startled  out  of  its 
serenity,  or  its  indifference,  into  a 
realization  that  child  opportunity  is 
being   sacrificed. 

It  is  the  finding  that  in  most  com- 
munities there  are  children  who,  be- 
cause of  eye  defect  or  disease,  cannot 
read  ordinary  print  or  see  the  figures 
or  letters  written  on  the  blackboard; 
and  another  group  of  children  who 
can  see  the  blackboard  work  and  read 
the  textbook,  but  only  by  such  a 
strain  on  their  vision  ^ead  their  ner- 
yftus  system  that  any  result  they  may 
accomplish  is  at  the  expense  of  their 
sight  and  th^ir  general  health. 

As  to  the  relation  of  such  children 
to  the  regular  class  and  the  effect 
upon  themselves  of  tnat  relation: 

"Children  of  these  groups  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  regular  grade  form  a 
large  percentasrc  of  the  chronic  re- 
neater  class.  Unless  their  visual  de- 
fects are  discovered,  they  are,  often 
considered  mentally  deficient,  and  one 
of  two  things  is  likely  to  happen;  they 
become  the  butt  of  the  other  children's 
ridicule,  are  deprived  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  work  and  play,  and  may 
change  from  the  happy  buoyant 
youngsters  who  entered  school  into 
shy,  morose,  sullen  boys  and  girls;  or 
they  may  try  to  escape  the  uninter- 
esting and  unprofitable  by  playing 
truant,  and  truancy  is  the  open  door-  I 
way  to  the  juvenile  court." 

That  such  children  may  have  prop- 
er educational  advantages,  and  not 
suffer  the  handicap  of  their  physical 
defect,  is  the  object  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  vision  class  in  public  school 
systems. 

This  little  book  that  deals  with  a 
subject  full  of  complexities  to  the  be- 
ginner in  the  work,  draws  upon  the 
actual  working  of  such  classes  in 
Ohio,  where  the  first  work  began, 
Newf  York  City,  Cincinnati,  New  Bod- 
ford,  and  elsewhere.  A  prefatory 
note  of  acknowledgment  for  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  the  manual 
includes  the  name  vt  the  assistant, 
superintendent  of  the  New  Bedford 
schools,  and  a  personal  note  to  the 
newspaper  says  a  good  deal  of  the 
material  supplied  by  the  New  Bedford 
classes  has  been  used  therein.  ] 

As  those  'who  have  followed  the 
school  program  know,  New  Bedford 
has  taken  up  this  movement  in  ear-^ 
nest,  and  has  operating  at  the  present 
time  two  classes,  with  a  total  enroll- 


ment of  nearly  forty.  Unfortunately 
these  are  not  all  the  children  witl. 
defective  vision.  A  waiting  list  holds 
the  names  of  others  who  need  this 
special  attention  and  will  have  It  as 
temporary  defect  is  remedied  among 
special  class  pupils  and  they  return 
to   grade. 

For  the  happy  possibility  awaits 
some,  of  Improved  condition  with 
special  attention  to  the  use  of  eyes 
under  proper  equipment  as  to  light- 
ing, seating,  and  large-typo  books 
and  charts,  and  the  rest  afforded  In 
hand  work,  and  intelligence  as  to  after 
care.  It  is  all  so  very  well  worth 
while,  that  knowledge  of  this  little 
manual,  with  its  complete  outline  of 
equipment  and  course  and  the  reasons 
TS^^verything,  should  spread,  to  rouse 
an  interest  within  other  communities 
and  point  the  way  for  meeting  the 
situation  likely  to  be  revealed. 

Prevention  is  the  note  to  sound, 
where  blindness  Is  threatened.  From 
sixteen  to  thirty-three  and  a  half  per 
cent  cf  the  children  In  sight-saving 
classes  can  be  returned  to  the  regular 
grades  at  the  end  or  the  first  year. 
Except  In  the  case  of  progressive  eye 
troubles,  the  sight  of  nearly  all  chil- 
dren in  such  classes  is  said  to  Im- 
prove; progressive  troubles  are  often 
arrested.  The  prediction  is  of  a  great 
extension  of  the  function  of  the  sisht- 
saving  class,  which  will  ^ave  a  care 
for  those  children  returning  after  the 
diseases  of  childhood.  Here  is  a  word 
to  'enlighten  and  appeal  to  parents: 

"It  is  well  ^known  that  if  there  is 
the  slightest  tendency  to  eye  trouble, 
the  diseases  of  childhood,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  infan- 
tile paralysis,  are  likely  to  attack  the 
weak  spot.  When  children  return  to 
school  after  such  illnesses,  some  ef- 
fort is  usually  made  to  see  that  they 
do  not  tax  their  mental  and  physical 
strength,  but  It  is  seldom  that  any 
attention  is  paid  to  the  eye  condition. 
Many  children  in  schools  for  the  blind 
are  there  because  no  care  was  taken 
to  pr-avent  eye  strain  while  the  eyes 
were  still  weak  as  a  result  of  illne^." 

There  is  work  here  for  conservation 
classes,  along  with  that  which  per- 
tains to  eye  disease  and  defect.  It  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  push  it  on  Jn- 
telligentlj'    and    faithfi 
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A  Glance  Into  a  City  of  the  Blind 
— Aleppo,  Where  American  Skill 
and  American  Philanthropy 
Are  Restoring  Sight  to 
Multitudes  of  Vic- 
tims of  Turkish 
JBarharism 


By  Major  Stephen  Trowbridge 

*  r>KPPO,  capital  of  northern  Syria,  that 

i\      ancient   stronghold  of  the   Moham- 

yLaA     rnedan   faith,    that  variegated)  car- 

^    ^lavan   market     place     which     dates 

bad;  to  Shakespeare's  time,   and  before,  is 

today  a   place   of  darkness  and   distrftss. 

■"The  Ciiy  of  the  Blind"  the  Armenians 
and  the  Syrians  call  it.  for  nowliere  else 
in  the  Orient  today  is  the  percentage  ot 
tollniness  so  high.  Kvery  sixth  person 
01!  the  street  is  afflicted  with  eye  disease. 

Tracoma  is  found  in  all  degrees  of 
severity,  among  infants  a  few  months  old, 
and  advanced  cases  among  children  from 
three  to  six.  Such  a  condition  exists  no- 
where else,  except  in  such  lands  as  Egypt, 
and  India,  and  nowhere  there  is  it  so 
severe  as  in  Aleppo  at  prPsent. 

'J'he  city  is  sit'iated  in  a  broad,  lo,v  val- 
iiy,  where  the  summer  heat  and  glare  is 
intense.  The  filth  throughout  the  year, 
in  every  alley  and  corner  of  the 
city,  is  productive  of  typhus,  tuber- 
'culosis  and  eye  diseases.  Strong  winds 
blow  the  diust  down  into  the  city  almost 
all  the  year. 

]  Anotht-r  reason  for  the  prevalence  of 
eye  disease,  the  oojiilists  say,  is  the  sorrow 
and  years  of  weeping  through  which  the 
Armenians  and  Syrians  have  passed.  Glau- 
coma, one  of  the  causes  of  blindness,  is 
essentially  an  emotional  condition,  pro- 
ducei  by  shock,  grief,  and  worry.  Many 
Armenians  and  Syrians,  according  to  the 
oculists,  have  literally  "cried  their  eyes 
oi't." 

Moreover,  the  deportations  of  19!5  and  oi 
1916  converged  upon  Aleppo.  Not  lesj  than 
400,000  Armenians  from  the  western,  north- 
ern, and  eastern  provinces  were  dr.ver, 
hither  on  their  exile  to  Mesopotamia  and 
thij  desert  of  eastern  Syr'a.  Tlie  great  mass 
of  these  people  arrivefl  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  and  miserable  condition.  Througli 
the  slacknets  of  some  of  the  minor  Turkisli 
officials  and  through  their  readiness  to  be 
influenced  by  secret  payments,  more  than 
40,001)  exiles  managed'  to  remain  in  Aleppo. 


Others  kept  drifting  in  from  all  directions, 
months  after  the  main  "drivings,"  s^-s  the 
jTurks  called  the  deportations. 
I  The  great  majority  were  families  accus- 
jtomed  to  clean,  healthy  living,  but  now 
they  were  involved  in  a  titter  struggle  to 
[get  bread;  soap  was  practically  out  of  the 
(lueption.  Sometimes  for  months  on  the 
!  march  or  in  the  concentration  camps  no 
'  oap  or  towels  and  only  occasionally  could 
I  water  be  had. 

j  Most  serious  of  all,  thousands  of  the  girli 
land  womei\  w  re  se'zed  en  route  by  Turks, 
Crjassians,  Kupds.and  Arabs  of  the  worst 
i  type,  and'  became  infected  with  venereal 
d.is<>ase.  Their  children's  eyes  suffered, 
blindness  frequently  resulting. 

When  m  June,  1911),  Near  East  Relief  was 
taking-  over  and  expanding  the  work  o.'  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  northern  Syria,  Dr. 
fjambert,  the  new  director,  felt  that  a  clinic 
land  hospital  especially  for  eye  disease." 
i should  be  added  to  the  140  bed  general  hos- 
riitai.  He  therefore  obtained  through  the 
Constantinople  headquarters  the  arpoint- 
msnt  of  Dr.  A.  S.  T  nner,  an  oculist  of 
jlvKli  -ability  and  standing,  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
\m.  Norton  who  served  as  first  assistant  to 
(the  late  Dr.  Frank  C.  Todd,  the  famou- 
Minneapoli;5   speciali-t. 

Dr.  Tenner  energetically  set  about  equip- 
ping a  building  and  rented  rooms  for  ths 
city  clinic.  For  the  war-patients  a  house 
on  the  Khandek  road  was  leased,  cleaned 
and  repaired.  When  referring  to  these 
institutions  tlie  .Armenians  and  (Syrians  do 
not  trouble  thempelves  to  use  the  elabor- 
ate name  Near  East  Relief  They  spon- 
taneously accept  its  s.vmho  of  the  Silver 
Star.  The  regular  word  it>  Turkish  for 
hospital  is  literally  "sick  house,"  but  the 
patients  who  have  received  kindly  treat- 
tnent  or  had  their  vision  restored,  have 
invented  the  compound  word  "health- 
house"  for  this  hospital.  In  pointing  it  out 
to  strangers  they  add  "at  the  gateway  of 
the   Silver   Star." 

j     The    relation    of   preventive   and   restora- 

I  Live    treatments    and    opsrations    to    relief 

work   is   becoming  more   manifest.     Unless 

I  these    homeless    refugees    who    are    going 

lind    arc    cured,    they    will    refjuire    com- 

p'ete  support  from  the  re'ief  fund.    By  the 

j  ntelligent  care  which  is  being  given  them 

I  however,    they    are    restored    to    usefulness 

snd    become   assets   rather   than    liabilities 

j  in   the   work   of  restoration. 

'      A    refugee    who    was    a    soapmaker,    thi 

only  wage-earner  in  a  family  of  six,  came 

to   the   eye  hospital   in   distress.     iHe    made 

Tlive  oil  soap  In   copper  kettles  in  his  tiny 

house,   toiling  from  dawn   until  dark,   until 

his  eyes,  afflicted  with  cataract,   one  blind, 

ths    other    nearly    so.    fai'ed    utterly.      Dr. 

Tfnner  orerated,  and  restored  his  vision. 

From  9.>  to  100  treatments  are  given  each 
day  at  the  city  clinic,  and  from  40  to  o(i 
n  the  hospital,  besides  the  surgical  cases. 
Mrs.  Norton  is  up  and  at  work  before  <j 
in  the  morning,  and  after  a  long  days 
work  she  is  sure  to  go  the  rounds  ai 
10.30,  and  again  at  2  A.  M. 

Dr.  Tenner's  first  operation  was  the  re- 
moval of  an  eye  from  Marie,  a  twelve-year, 
old,  who  had  to  be  dragged  into  the  hos- 
pital. She  was  so  terrified.  Since  then  she 
has  come  daily,  always  hringing  one  or 
more  sufferers  with  her.  At  one  time 
Marie  was  seen  leading  as  many  as  six 
blind  "kids"  to  be  treated.  Now  she  has 
an  artificial  eye. 


Dr.  Tenner's  services  have  covered  a 
wide  area.  In  Marash  802  orphans  and 
rescued  women  have  been  examined  and 
given  a  course  of  treatment.  In  AintaD 
.S8.">,  of  whom  129  had  diseased  eyes,  have 
been  exam'ned.  In  Near  East  Relief'  Boys' 
Tent  Orphanage  in  Aleppo,  lO.'J  out  of  311 
were  found   to  have  eye  trouble.        ,^»«_„ 
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?750    for    Sight    Saving 

-^  3^jJ<***transferring  $750  from  thfc 
ger^aTTreasury  to  the  school  to  be 
used  for  the  conduct  of  sight  saving 
classes  in  this  city  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  school  committee  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Massachu- 
setts  commission    for     the blind,    was 

adopted.  It  was  explaiT?Tflff!"WI|»- 
ter  229  of  the  acts  of  1919  provided 
that  the  state  should  pay  this  amount 
annually    to    the    city    for    the    conduct 

[of  classes  to  save  the  sight  of  chil- 
dren    who    may    become    blind     If    not 

(Properly  treated.  The  money  has  al- 
ready been   received. 
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pi  WOULD 
SAVE  3000 
,  /CHILDREN 

Miss  Spencer's  Claim 

at  Faneuil  Hall 

Meetina 


Declaring  that  the  lives  of  3000 
children  in  this  State  would  be  saved 
annually,  and  that  needy  expectant 
mothers  would  be  especially  cared  for 
through  her  maternity  benefits  bill, 
now  pending  before  the  Legislature, 
Miss  Edna  Lawrence  Spencer  won 
repeated  applause  from  an  audience 
gathered  in  protest  in  Faneuil  Hall 
last  night  against  the  adoption  of  the 
maternity  bill  submitted  by  Represen- 
tative B.  Loring  Young. 

MEANS    NATION'S    WELFARE 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter A.  Buckley,  president  of  the  Civics 
and  Political  Record  Club,  under  whose 
direction  the  protest  was  called.  She 
pointed  out  the  Importance  of  caring  for 
mothens,  pronatal  and  post-natal  at- 
tention. The  welfare  ot  the  child,  she 
said,  means  the  welfare  of  thri  nation. 
She  Introduced  a  presiding  officer 
former  Senator  Charles  L.  Gifford,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  ways  and  mean^ 
committee  which  favorably  reported 
the  Spencer  bill  last  year. 

After  expounding  the  virtues  of  the 
Spencer  bill,  Mr.  Gifford  referred  to 
the  millions  of  dollars  the  State  has 
been  spending  for  the  blind  and  crip- 
ples. He  said  lliiN  WM<mtiil  of  Miss 
Spencer's  bill  would  greatlydecrease  the 
birth  of  defective   babie.^i. 

Mrs.  Mary  W.^llen  of  the  Cambridge 
Equal  Suffrage  Club  compared  the  two 
bills,  claiming  the  one  drawn  by  Miss 
Spencer  the  more  logical.  She  brought 
out  its  advantages,  especially  in  that  it 
will  bd  a  factor  In  seeking  out  the 
father  of  a  child. 

Senator  Edward  G.  Morris  of  South 
Boston  won  an  ovation  when  he  was 
Introduced  as  one  of  the  chief  propon- 
ents of  the  Spencer  bill  and  the  one 
who  filed  it  with  the  I.eglslature  In  1916. 


[He  charged  the  Young  bill  Is  Imperfect 
jand  Is  backed  by  influential  politicians, 
Iwho,  he  claimed,  will  go  to  any  extreme 
to  diifeat  Miss  Spencer's  project.  The 
Young  bill,  he  said,  was  not  drawn 
from   kindly  interest. 

Representative  John  J.  Carey  of  Dor- 
chester, who  withdrew  his  bill  in  favor 
of  that  submitted  by  Miss  .Spencer, 
scored  the  Young  measure  as  "worth- 
loss."  He  charged  that  Representative 
Young  is  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
the  working  class,  and  that  as  sponsor 
he  does  not  even  believe  in  his  own  bill. 
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CLAIM  50,000  ARE 
NEEDLESSLY  BUND 
IN  UNITED  STATES 

National  Committee,  With 
Headquarters  at  New  York, 
Carrying  on  Work  to  Avert 
Preventable  Afflictions, 

Brought  on  by  Neglect  and 
Carelessness/  —  Volunteers 
Enlist  foriCause. 

MANY  PimUCATIONS 

DISTRIBUTED  FREE 


When  you  see  a  blind  beggar  on 
the  street,  or  a  little  blind  child  led 
by  a  sorrowful  mother,  or  perhaps  a 
blind  father  led  by  a  child  whose 
vision  is  dimmed  only  by  tears,  does 
it  occur  to  you  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  more  than  100,000 
such  persons,  and  that  least  50,000 
of  them  are  needlessly  blind? 

And  how  miany  of  us  realize  that 
the  50,000  cases  of  preventable 
blindness  could  each  have  been 
averted  by  such  little  things  as  the 
use  of  a  few  drops  of  medicine  at 
girth,  or  by  the  use  of  an  individual 
towel  instead  of  a  public  towel,  or 
by  wearing  a  pair  of  goggles? 

To  bring  a  realization  of  these 
facts  to  «vory  community  in  America 
is  the  function  of  the  national  com- 
mittee for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. This  organization — it  is  really 
much  more  than  a  committee — was 
Iformed  in  1915  by  i  group  of  physi- 


cians, philanthropists,  public-spirited 
citizens,  and  men  and  women  who 
are  professionally  engaged  in  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  blind  or  pre- 
venting blindness  in  the  various  local 
communities.  •  The  organization  of 
this  muchc  needed  work  on  a  na- 
tional scale  was  facilitated  by  an 
endowment  from  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  but  the  national  com- 
mittee for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness is  to-day  largely  supported  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  several 
thousand    individual   members. 

Through  the  staff  at  its  head- 
quarters, No.  130  East  29th  street, 
New  York  city,  its  field  secretary 
and  Its  numerous  volunteer  workers 
in  the  medical  and  social  service  pro- 
fessions, the  national  committee  has 
for  seven  years  been  the  leader  in 
the  national  movement  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  for  the 
conservation  of  vision.  It  has  con- 
ducted a  number  of  important  re- 
searches and  educational  campaigns 
on  its  own  account,  and  has  given 
valuable  assistance  to  state,  city  and 
county  organizations  in  almost  every 
sight-saving  campaign  which  has 
been  inaugurated  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  national  committee.  It 
has  been  particularly  helpful  in  the 
preparation  of  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  eyes  of  industrial 
workers,  of  infants,  and  the  public 
at  large. 

The  national  committee  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  has  issued 
more  than  twenty  publications  and 
two  sets  of  large  illustrated  post- 
ers, one  concerning  eye  accidents  in 
industry  and  the  other  on  babies' 
sore  eyes.  The  committee  is  now  at 
wotk  on  the  revision  of  its  publica- 
tion "Eye  Hazards  in  Industrial  Oc- 
cupations" which  has  become  thoJ 
text  book  on  the  subject  for  safety 
engineers  and  others  responsible  for 
or  interested  in  the  prevention  of 
industrial  eye  accidents. 

With  two  exceptions,  all  the  pub- 
lications of  the  committee  are  free;- 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
have  been  distributed.  Among  the 
more  important  of  these  publica- 
tions, any  of  which  may  be  had  on 
request,  are  the  following: 

"Common  Causes  of  Blindness  in 
Children,  and  the  Means  and  Meth- 
ods of  Prevention." 

"Care  of  Your  Eyes — A  Message 
to  You,"  (In  Englislx  and  Spanish.) 
"Directions  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  from  Babies'  Sore  Eyes — 
Needlessly  Blind  for  Life."  (In  Eng- 
lish, Y'iddish^  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Polish.) 

"What  Women's  Clubs  and  Nurs- 
ing Organizations  Can  Do  to  Prevent 
Blindness." 

"Summary  of  State  Laws  and  Rul- 
ings Relating  to  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  from  Babies'  Sore  Eyea" 
"Bright  Eyes — How  to  Keep 
Them  Shining,"  (In  English  and 
Spanish.) 

"Eye  Hazards  in  Industrial  Occu- 
pations; A  Report  of  Typical  Cases 
and  Conditions  with  Recommenda- 
tions  for  Safe  Practice." 

"Saving  Sight  A  Civic  Duty:  A 
Demonstration  by  the  Public  Health 
Department     of    Buffalo  of    How     a 


Typiral  city  Conserves  the  Vision  of 

Its   Future  Citizens." 

"Trachoma" —  a  six- page  bulletin 
In  English,  French,  Yiddish  and 
Italian. 

"Manual  for  Conservation  of  Vis- 
Ion  Classes;  A  Manuarl  to  Assist  in 
the  Eatablishins  and  Conduct  of 
Classes  far  Conservation  of  Vision." 

"Trachcmia,  How  to  Recognize  It 
and  How  t\ Control  It." 

"A   Talk   ilk.  :Mothers."  _ 


GOOD    ANGEIiS 

fFrom  the  Houaton  Post-Dlspatchl 
Xo  blare  of  trumpets  has  accompanied 
the  work  of  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  It  has  gone 
about  auJatly  doing  Its  work.  The  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mittee finds  some  very  creditable  achieve- 
ments to  its  account.  For  one  thing,  the 
frequency  of  babies'  sore  eyee  at  birth 
(ophthalmia  neonatorum),  once  the  cause 
of  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  blindness 
in  sehools  for  the  blind,  has  been  cut  in 
half.  The  committee  has  been  active  in 
having  the  roller  towel,  a  prolific  source  of 
blindness,  legislated  out  of  existence.  "Work 
has  been  done  In  inducing  public  schools  to  j 
estabhsh  sight-saving  classes,  and  news- 1 
papers  and  magazine  publishers  have  been ' 
induced  to  give  more  attention  to  type  that 
ie  easily  read.  But  there  are  still  100,000 
blind  persons  In  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  society,  and  the 
depressing  fact  about  It  is  that  at-  least 
half  of  them  need  never  have  lost  their 
sight,  according  to  the  director  of  the 
committee.  Had  they  received  the  proper 
attention,  that  half  would  not  be  so  afflicted 
today.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
public  Is  taking  more  Interest  In  the  organ- 
ized work  of  preventing  blindness.  This 
committee  now  has  14,000  members  and  Its 
members  and  ite  activities  are  supported  by 
voluntary  gifts,  with  no  "drives"  and  no 
endowments.  Surely,  it  is  doing  a  worth- 
while service. 
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)RIVE  TO  SAVE 
EYES  OFNAHON 

Eyesight  Conservation 
C  0  u  n  c  i  1  of  America 
Finds  It  Has  Big  Prob- 
lem on  Its  Hands 

SCHOOLS  AND 

INDUSTRIES  HIT 

Many  Backward  Pupils 
Pound '  to  Have  Defective 
Vision  Unknown  to 
Teacher  or  Parents 

Ihdustrtal,  engrlneertng  and  «dtica- 
tlonal  agencies  are  linking-  their  ef* 
forte  In  a  B*ti»nwlde  movement  for 
cosserTatloa  of  eyeslgrM,  ft  wa«  an- 
nounced yeetorday.  i  Heavy  economic 
lOBses,  actual  and  potential,  have 
been  uncovered  "by  tti«-Ainerfcin  En- 
glneerlnr  Council  Committee  on  Elim- 
ination of  Waste  In  Induntry  In  Its 
lnveBtlr»tlon  of  the ,  causes  and  re- 
sults of  defective  vision  amon»  em- 
ployes of  large  Industrial  plattiu. 

Physical  examinations  of  students 
at  leading  universities  have  shown 
that  poor  eyes  are  a  chief  physical 
defect.  Prominent  athletic  coaches 
of  wide  experience,  notably  Jim  Rice 
of  Colambla,  fear  a  deterioration  of 
athletic  ability  unless  greater  atten- 
tion Is  paid  to  correct  vision  In  sec- 
ondary schools.  Bis  Industries  have 
taken  up  the  queBtl6n  with  serious 
concern  In  an  effort  to  minimise  ac- 
cidents and  reduce  the  number  of  the 
nation's  IndustrlalbHjijjl^JBjjw  placed 
at  15.000.  Some  big  plants  are  In- 
sisting on  the  wearing  of  goggles  In 
ha8ardou8  employment. 

The  United  States  Burean  of  Edu- 
cation, It  was  stated  yesterday,  has 
become  a  new  and  active  agency  5n 
the  coordination  movement  which  Is 
golntf  on.  Dr.  John  T.  TIgert.  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
has,  it  was  announced,  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Cotinoil- 
lors  of  the  Eyesight  Cpnservatlon 
Council  of  America,  who|ie  central 
headquarters  arft  In  New  York.:  Com- 


mlsslonef  TIgert  w:iu  work  with  a 
group  of  leaders  In"  eyesight  conser- 
vation.      '  '      ''  ' 

Investigation  has  shown  that  phys- 
'  leal  defects  help  .to  account  for  the 
slow  progress  of  retarded  sphool 
children,  according  to  a  statement  by 
Commissioner  Ttgert,  given  out  here 
yesterday  by  Guy  A.  Henry,  general 
director  of  the  Eyesight, Conservation 
Council,  of  which  I.  W.  Wallace  of 
WashlngtoB, '  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Engineering  Council, 
Is  president 

.  "The  approach  to  the :  probSew  of 
the  backward  child  Is  fundamenta.'Jy 
pspchological,''  says  Commissioner 
TIgert.  "As  a  matter  of  scientific 
fact,  the  fa-llure  of  a  boy  or  girl  In 
the  public  echoele  Is  fundameatftUy 
a  failure  to  appropriate  those  Instrj- 
mentalities  of  education  provided 
for  the  normal  mthd.  Bo  the  mental 
condition  .Is  the  point  of  departure 
in  the  study  of  backward  children. 

"The  study  of  backward  school 
children  has  steadily  grown  since 
Superintendent  Maxwell  of  New  York 
published  his  report  In  19K,  showing 
that  3S  per  <ient  of  the  pupils  la  his 
schools  were  retarded,  that  Is.  w^^re 
below  the  normal  age  for  their  re- 
spective grades.  Researches  by 
Thorndlke  of  Columbia  and  1*  P. 
Ayres.  among  others,  have  exposfd 
the  enormous  amount  of  retardati-in 
existing  over  the  entire  country. 
One  investigator  found  an  average  uf 
retardation  for  the  entire  country  of 
83  p*!r  cent,  with  about  S.000.000 
school   children  altogether  affectsJ. 

"Investigations  have  shown  that 
defects  of  hearing  are  seldom  known 
to  teachers  and  often  not  even  te  th 
parents  and  the  defectives  thoti 
selves.  Vision  has  received  by  far  th^ 
greatest- amount  of  attention  in  ihi 
investigation  of  so-called  physica 
defects,  at  any  rate,  more  attent'.ct 
than  any  other  form  of  8enaati'>n 
The  investigations  have  led  to  «>jin« 
great  surprises  and  much  speculation 
on  the  part  of  students  of  retarda- 
tion." 

Commissioner  TIgert  gives  rsaaltl 
of  'Investigations  in  the  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  Camden.  N.  J.,  and  N«w 
Tork.  He  takes  issue  with  the  con- 
clusion of  Ayres  that  "there  is  no 
statistical  correlation  between  d«f«e> 
tlve  vision  and  slow  progress."  K« 
agrees  that  the  age  factor  is  very 
Important  In  figuring  the  relation  of 
defective  vision  or  any  defect  to 
progress.  In  New  Tork  a  surprising- 
ly number  of  bright  pupfls  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  defeetlvA 
vision. 

"All  investigations,"  says  CommtB- 
sloner  TIgert,^  "Show  that  vlslo*. 
which  is  defective  tends  to  increase 
In  the  amount  of  defectiveness  with 
advancing  age,  while  all  other  de- 
fects show  a  tendency  to  decrease 
with  advancing  age." 

Investlg-atlons  in  the  schools  of 
New  Tork,  according  to  Dr.  TIgert, 
evidences  that  positive  correlation 
exists  between  defective  vision  and 
progress.  The  most  thorough  Inves- 
tigation yet  made  Involved  the  ex- 
amination of  32.000  beys  and.  3S.009 
girls  In  Ijondon,  and  showed  thMt 
vision  was  progressively  better  witli 
the  progress  of  the  children  In  schol- 
arship,  with   the  eases   of  bad  vision 


relatTvely  more  freqtient  among  th« 
more  backward  children.  Dr.  TIgert 
asserts  that  on  the  basis  of  studies 
"we  are  Justified  in  concluding  thai 
there  Is  a  correlation  between  defse- 
tlv©  vision  and   retardation." 

Dr.  TIgert  asserts  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  a  difficult  one.  that  tkers  is 
mach  to  be  done.  One  of  the  great- 
est disturbing  factors  la  measuring 
,th«  effect  of  defective  vision,  he  says. 
[is  the  fact  that  faulty  eyesight  In- 
variably leads  to  other  troobles  and 
the  effect  of  these  Is  not  attributed 
to  defective  vision.  The  effect  of  va- 
rious  interacting  eacses.  he  adds. 
cannot    be   analysed. 

Dr.  TIgert  has  received  the  degreet 
of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  from  the  Oxford 
university,  where  he  was  a  Rhode* 
pcholar,  and  XAj.  D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky.  Hie  election  to  th« 
board  of  councillors  of  the  Eyesight 
Council  is  expected  to  stlmtilat« 
greater  activity  in  eyesight  conser- 
vation among  the  eehools  «f  the  na 
tfon.    „_ 

I  ' 
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CARELESSNESS  CAUSE 
OF  GREAT PERCENTAGE 
OF  BLINDNESS  GASES 

Hartford.  Jan.  25. — "Out  ol;  100,000 
cases  of  blindnes.s  in'*'AiMW|ilt*, '  Ul/.TTUTT 
might  have  been  prevented  by  the  use 
Of  protective  glasses,"  said  Dr.  Reg- 
inald C.  Augustine  o^  Decature,  111., 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Optometric  society,  held  yester- 
day at  the  Hotel  Bond  Annex.  Mr. 
Augustine,  who  is  a  director  of  the 
Eyesight  Conservation  Council  of 
.America,  gave  some  startling  statis- 
tics. 

Basing  his  conclusions  on  a  nation- 
[wide  survey  being  made  by  tiie  coun- 
cil. Mr.  Augustine  said  that  while 
three  out  of  ten  people  in  this  coun- 
try wear  glasses,  seven  out  of  ten 
should  be  wearing  them.  He  attrib- 
utes this  fact  to  the  excessive  strain 
on  the  eyes  due  to  modern  methods 
i)f  living  and  of  providing  artificial 
light.  "Of  the  29,000,000  children  at- 
tending school,"  said  Mr.  Augustine, 
"one-third  have  defective  eyesight, 
and  one-flfth  of  all  school  children's 
<'yes  are  sulticiently  defective  to  in- 
terfere ■\vith,  their  school  work." 

The  economic  value  of  the  work  of 
the  Eyesight  Conservation  Council 
was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Augustine  in 
his  account  of  work  done  at  the  plant 
of  Whiting  &  Davis  of  Plainvllle. 
Mass.,  where  it  was  found  that  92 
per  cent,  of  the  employes  had  defect- 
ive eyesight.  As  a  result  of  proper 
methods  of  treatment,  a  production 
increase  of  28.2  per  cent,  -was  noted 
at  the  factory,  Mr.  Augustine's  slo- 
gan is  "You  cannot  be  optiraisUc  if 
you   have  misty   optics." 


I A  SAVE  EYESIGHT  CAMPAIGN 

Defective  vision  creates  a  hugli  an- 
nual loss.  It  is  said  to  cause  11.  pe" 
cent  of  serious  industrial  acci(^ents.  11 
leads  to  l»«**irtW?T?n3f  nerve  strain 
that  diniinish  working  efficiency.  Pco^^ 
pie  whoso  work  requires  constant  u.-o 
of  the  eyes  ai-e  greatly  handicapped  '.>v 
such    weaknesses. 

The  Koover  committee  on  elimina- 
tion of  waste,  has  laid  emphasis  ji 
Josses  due  to  this  cause.  A  nation  wide 
movement  is  to  be  prometed  to  take 
toett^r   care   of   eyesight. 

Bad  lighting  in  schools  is  said  to  hv 
a,  leading  cause  of  poor  eyesight. 
Xevv-.siwpers  that  use  e.xceiitionaily 
small  type,  have  ruined  vision  for  many 
people.  The  eyesi';ht  of  all  scho«  1 
chidren  should  he  tested,  and  tho 
schools  should  use  their  utmost  Influ 
cnce  to  persuade  |)arenis  to  supply 
spectacles  for  those  need'-ig  the  .san-.e. 

rortla.wct.  M3^v^vx-g^>~P-r-e>ss. 
♦'         Preventing  Blindness. 

A  little  more  than  ten  years  ago  the  Arork 
began  of  educating  the  public  in  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  blindness.  The  census 
of  1910  showed  fTia!"niereV'WCTe  57,272  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States.  The  last  cen- 
.sus  showed  that  the  number  of  totally  blind 
had  decreased  to  52,216,  although  in  the 
interim  the  population  had  increased  from 
about  92,000,000  to  105,000,000. 

This  shows  how  truly  worth  while  has 
been  the  effort  to  prevent  blindness  by 
properly  educating  tlie  public.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  even  a  better  showing  will  be 
made  in  the  next  census  because  it  has  taken 
ten  j-ears  to  get  the  work  of  properly  edu- 
cating the  public  underway. 

All  of  these  preventive  efforts  which  arc 
worth  many  times  more  than  they  are  cost- 
ing. The  people  who  are  engaged  in  this 
work  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  are  making  wonderful  progress.  Like 
everything  else  of  a  similar  kind  the  pioneers 
in  this  crusade  had  great  difficulty  in^gettiug 
assistance  at  first.  Today  there  is  a  willing 
response  to  every  movement  of  this  char- 
acter and  it  will  be  even  more  marked  when 
the  people  come  to  understand  how^  much 
good  comes  out  of  these  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent suft'eriug  and  to  improve  the  public 
health. 


B^stovv,   MaL^S.jTost  . 
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Sight  Weeds  Care 
Most  of  5  Senses, 
Says  Govt  Expert 


No  one  of  our  five  special  senses 
needs  Jo  be  more  carefully  protected 
than  tl^at  of  sight,  says  an  e.xpert  of 
the  Ut^ted  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. Throughout  practically  all  of  our 
waking  hours;  tlicgji^s  are  on  duty; 
contributing  to  our  enjoyment,  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  protecting  us  from 
pitfalls  and  dangers. 

No  wonder,  then,  with  the  con- 
stantTy«<Ja4aginp  focus  for  near  and 
distant  objects,  that  the  eye  is  sub- 
jected to  considerable  strain.  This 
is  true  tmder  ideal  conditions  of 
lighting  and  visual  hygiene  and  is 
aggravated  under  the  conditions 
that  only  too  frequently  exist. 

School  Conditions  Often  Harm 

it  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  population  is  more 
or  loss  handicapped  by  some  defect 
of  the  eyes.  Among  the  school  popu- 
lation, from  10  per  cent  to  30  per  cent 
need  glasses.  The  defects  requiring 
this  correction  are  nearsightedness 
(myopia),  farsightedness  (hyperopia), 
astigmatism,  and  squint. 

The  .shape  of  the  orbit,  or  bony 
socket  of  the  tye  is  probably  the  chief 
factor  in  the  production  of  near.sight. 
and  an  e.Ycessive  amount  of  near 
work  in  schools  increases  tj»e  ten- 
dency. Therefore,  though  the  schooKs 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  underlyiner 
cause  of  a  child's  nearsightedness, 
bad  school  hygiene  will  undoubtedly 
af;gravale  the  trouble  already  exist- 
ing'. 

Anything  whidi  ouuses  a  pupil  to 
hold  his  book  too  near  the  eyes,  or- 
to  assumo^  a  stooping  position  while' 
at  work  in  school,  as  too  fine  print, 
insufficient  ligrht,  or  unsuitable  desk  or 
chair,  may  re.sult  in  the.  df  velopmtni 
of  a  more  serious  degree  of  nearsight- 
edness. An  excessive  amount  of  near 
work  will  cause  strain  in  even  a  nor- 
mal  eye. 

■A  slight  degrree  of  far  sight  Is  nor- 
mal in  young  children,  arid  need  cause 
no  special  concern  other  than  to  avoiu 
overmuch  'near  work.  Marked  far- 
sightedness, however,  is  one  of  the' 
most  serious  causes  of  eye  strain,  and^ 
if  not  corrected,  may  lead  to  veiv. 
harmful  results. 

May  Affect  Posture 

Astigmatism  is  the  effect  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  shape  of. the  cornea   (the 


clear    part    of    the    eyeball.)     This   pro- 1 
duces  blurred  vision  because  the  child] 
can   see    belter    in    one    meridian    than ' 
the     other.       If     the     astigmatism     i|  i 
Blight    the    eye'  corrects    the    fault    o> ' 
using  its  power  of  accommodation,  but  ' 
this  entails  strain.  Hence,  astigmatism  ' 
ranks    with    far   sight   as   a   cause    of' 
eye    strain.       It    Is    also^  one    of    the 
causes    of    faulty    posture,    since    the 
child    naturally    turns    his    head    and 
twists   his   body   till    he   gets   into   the; 
position  where  he  can  see  best.  j 

.'Squint,  or  cross-eye,  is  one  of  the  very 
b(  rious  df-fects  of  the  eye,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  many  parents  fai!  to 
realize.  Tliough  they,  of  course,  arei 
troubled  at  its  effect  on  the  appearance 
of  their  children.  They  do  not  under- 
.■^tand  that  unless  the  defect  is  correct- 
ed early  in  life  (by  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year)  there  is  great  danger  that  the 
vision  in  the  affected  eye  will  be  great- 
ly impaired  if  not  lost  altogether. 

If  treatment  is  ;begun  early,  even  In 
infancy,  if  observed'  then,  the  eyes  may 
usually  be  straightened  by  "glasses, 
without  an  operation.  j 

Any  evidence  of  eye  strain  or  defec- 
tive vision  should  call  for  an  examina- 
tion by  an  oculist.  I^ainfiil,  watering, 
or  congested  eyes,  twitching  or  sore 
lids,  sensitiveness  to  light,  frowning, 
peculiar  irositlon  of  the  head,  difficulty 
In  seeing  work  on  the  board,  holding 
the  book  near  the  eye.s,  poor  spelli-.ig 
or  reading,  blurred  or  double  vision, 
headache  (common),  fatigue,  nervous- 
ness, di7.ziness,  sleeplessness,  irritabili- 
ty and  lack  of  control  are  among  then 
symptoms  of  eye  strain. 

What  Proper  Lighting  Means 

l';\  ery  eflort  should  be  made  in  both 
heme  and  school  to  conserve  tlie  vision' 
of  the  child.  The  light  should  co.-ne 
from  the  left  and  the  rear.  In  school 
rooms  the  windows  should  be  inas:icd 
on  the  left  side,  towards  the  rear,  with 
none  in  the  back  of  the  room  because 
the  teachers  eyes  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  strain  of  looking  towards 
the    light. 

The  window  glass  snace  of  a  school 
rocm  should  be  about  one-fourth  of 
the  floor  space,  and  all  windows  should 
reach  almost  to  the  ceiling.  Opaque 
shades  should  be  u.<5«d  only  to  exclude 
.direct  sunlight.  In  addition  to  these. 
light  colored  translucent  shades  should 
be  used.  The  combination  up-and-down 
shade  or  the  new  style  adjustable 
roller  should  be  substituted  for  the 
old-fashioned    shade. 

The  coloring  of  the  room  should  be 
such  a^  to  reflect  the  light  without 
glare.  The  celling  should  be  almost 
white,  and  the  walls  may  be  buff,  pale 
tan,  or  gray  (either  creamy  or  with  j 
jtist   a   touch   of  green.  j 

For  further  protection  of  the  eyes  of 
school  children,  the  textbooks  should  b,^ 
prmted  on  white  unglazed  paper  witii 
large  print,  short  lines  and  wide  m;ir- 
gms.  Kvery  child  should  he  se.ued 
where  he  will  have  sufficient  light  and 
the  programme  of  near  work  should  l.r 
broken  by  periods  when  there  will  l,e 
no  tax  on  the  eyes.  E.specially  is  this 
(^  sirable  in  the  case  of  younger  chil- 
u;-.-n 


"Wo-rcest^-r,  Ma.S5. 
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ISAVE  MEN'S  EYES  ^"^ 
'      MOVEMENT  GROWS 


Cfommittee  For  Prevention 
^f     Blindness       Makes 
rorable  Report  of  Pro- 
grtos 

The  good  effect  of  the  education- 
jal  campaign  for  the  reduction  of  eye 
accidents  In  Industry  is  reflected  In 
I  a  report  of  the  *<at>*«n»l-  Gomtfiittee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
which  has  just  been  issued  fiom 
the  headquavt«j:s  ilif  .iito»x'0«mfntttee  in 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  build- 
ing, New  York.     It  states: 

"Even  the  mrtst  Ignorant  work- 
man Is  learning  that  in  refusing  to 
wear  goggles  he  assumes  a  very' 
great  responsibility,  not  only  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  but  to  the  neigh- 
bor who  may  be  injured  through  his 
carelessness." 

Answering  the  question:  "Does  God 
fix  the  death  rate?"  the  report  con- 
tinues: "The  industrial  worker,  too, 
has  a  part  in  fixing  the  death  rate 
and  the  accident  rate,  and  perhaps 
quite  unexpressed  and  hardly  under- 
stood is  the  knowledge  that  the  fit 
survives  because  they  keep  them- 
selves fit.  The  3000  men  and  women 
who  lost  an  eye,  each,  in  the  indus- 
triefe  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  last 
five  years  bear  witness  to  the  testi- 
mony that  goggles  and  other  safe- 
guards are   worthy   of   consideration." 


In   the  proposed    course  of  seventcf^n 
topics    are    included:    The    structure    oft 
the    eye   and    its    methods    of   funct;(rS 
ing:;   common    diseases    of    ths    eyes   o? 
children  and.  detection  of  obvious \1gns 
of  communicable  diseases;  examinations 
by   teachers      to      determine      chUlrcn's 
visual    acuity;    teaching    of    the    neces- 
sity   for    refraction    by    competent    eye- 
sight   specialists   in    cases   of    defootive 
Thar'-fi.^"'^    '^^    necessity    lor    glassj 
mat      fit    ;      co-operation      of      toachc-s 
with    school    doctors    and    nurs-s  •    ade- 
quate school  room  lighting  and  soaiiiig 
arrangements    and    interior    dncorationf 
to  obviate  eye  hazards  and  slra.n<'    and 
consideration    of    type    size.s    an:l    ?tvles 

fo^nffi^°?'"    "^'"^'^    ^""^    best   adapted 
to  youthful  eyes. 


Ha.rt^orct,  Cov»vt.j  Juw\€.s. 


COMMITTEE  SEEKS  HEIF 
TO  PREVENT  BLINDNESS 


*Pifty  thousand  Americans  are  blind 
who  need  never  have  lost  their  sight, 
asserts  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  an  .appeal  to 
normal  schools,  teachers'  collegoji  and 
universities,  a.skfng  their  co-operation  In 
spreading  the  doctrine  of  siglu  conserva- 
tion in  their  health  and  education 
courses. 

There  are  seventeen  topios,  all  relat- 
ing to  the  conservation  of  vision,  wh'ch 
•should  be  included  in  any  v^ourse  on 
general  health  education,  the  (M-mmif-.ee 
ipolnt.s  out.  This  course,  with  study 
iperlods  and  practice  classes,  should 
have  a  recognized  place  in  the  curri- 
culum of  schools,  and  students  who 
qualify  should  be  accorded  adequate 
credits.  It  is  held. 
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Thousands  of  Arabian  Children 

Lose    Sight    in    Filthy 

Oasis  Towns 

By  I'niveranl   Service. 

Washington.    April    8. — A   plague   of 

ilindness  is  swsepiiif?  the  oasis  towns 

)f   the   Sahara   desert,   according   to   a 

iFpatch   received   today  from    Biskra. 

Dr.    Toulant,    of    the    Pasteur    Insti- 

iite    at   Ophtalmology,    who     is    con- 

uctingr    experiments     on     a     tiord    of 

lonkeys,    in    an    effort    to    isolate    the 

f;erm  which   is   blinding  tens  of  thou- 

jiandB    of    Arabian    children,    has    in- 

tcrnied   the  American   Red   Cross  that 

eight  out  of  every  ten  children  in  th6 

Sahara  are  now  affected. 

CHILDREN    HIT   'WORST. 

The  White  Nuns  of  the  Sahara  are 
treating  the  eyes  of  hnndreds  of  chil- 
dren. Witli  Biskra.  "The  Garden  of 
.4.11ah''  oasis,  as  their  headquarters, 
they  tour  the  desert  on  camels  visit- 
ing th<^  oasis  towns  where  the  plague 
Is  at  its  worst. 

The  French  military  doctors'  serv- 
ices are  required  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  in  the  French 
colonial  army  and  they  are  quite  un- 
able  to  attend   the  native  population. 

Two    American    Red    Cross    officers 
recently  completed   a   tour  of  Algeria 
and  Turnisla.  consulting  with  Frencii  | 
resident  doctors  a.s  to  the  nest  means  i 
of    combatting   the    plague,    which    so 
far   has   not    affected    the    adult    Arab  I 
population    to    the   same    extent    as    it 

has  the  children. 

\  1 

FEAR    SPREAD    OF   DISEASE. 

With     the     approach     of     the     hot 
months    It    is   feared    the    disease   will  i 
become    even    more    widespread. 

The  filth  of  the  oasis  towns,  and 
the  uncovered  camel-meat  markets, 
breed  countle.<<s  millions  of  flies  even 
during  the  Winter  months.  Flies  are 
believed  to  carry  the  germs  of  granu- 
lar trachoma,  with  which.  In  northern 
Africa,  a  hundred  i  Im  .|i)|i|tiiliii'i  HHTI 
children  tyyg^.lnfc.jitad^*'''"^ 
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Both  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  may 
cause  blindness,  says  the  U.  S.  Public 
Hea.Uh  Service,  the  first  usually 
'tHroug-h  inheritance  and  the  second 
by  Infection  of  the  new-born  child. 
The  latter  may  become  blind  in  a. 
Single  day  if  the  attending  doctor  has 
failed  to  Clw«M|k^l^^yes  with  a  few 
drops  of  a  one  perc?ht  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  Most  states  have  for 
some  time  required  this  treatment. 
Six  more — Idaho,  Missouri.  Nevada. 
New  Mexico.  Oklahoma  and  Texas — 
passed  laws  requiring  it  at  their  latest 
legislative  sessions.  Doctors  failing 
to  obey  these  laws  are  liable  for 
damages  if  blindness  to  the  new-born 
results.  In.sistence  on  the  treatment 
will  practically  rem.ove  this  source 
of  blindness. 


Noted  Physicians 
[  Are  Interested  in 
li^^osis  Clinic 


DR.  FREDKHICK  W.  DERBY 
[proniinont   Boston   Physician,   Head 
of  Advisory  Board  of  Mass.  Diag- 
nosis Clinic. 


I  Eminent  physicians  are  interested 
in  the  Massachusetts  Clinic  for 
Diagnosis,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished at  106^  Boylston  st.  to  bring 
within    the    i^eans    of    the    average 


man  the  services  of  a  staff  of  high 
order  of  specialized  talent  in  treat- 
■ing  what  are  known  as  preventable 
diseases.  Among  the  members  of 
the  advisory  board  are  Dr.  Freder- 
ick W.  Derby,  Dr.  Harry  J.  Lee,  Dr. 
Samuel  Vose  and  Dr.  John  J.  Spauld- 
ing. 

Each  case  courting  into  the  clinic 
will  receive  a  thorough  examination 
to  scientifically  accomplish  a  diag- 
,  nosls.  Although  this  may  require 
a  week  the  patient  rarely  loses  any 
time  from  his  business. 

Preventable  diseases  cause  108 
deaths  in  Massachusetts  every  day. 
The  death  toll  from  heart  disease, 
tuberculosis,  cancer  and  kidney  dis- 
eases is  tremendous.  The  doctors  in- 
terested )•!  the  Massachusetts  Clinic 
for  E.a.^.iosis  believe  that  all  these 
diseases  '•v^•,l  be  effectually  cured  if 
treatme  .  is  begun  in  the  early 
stages   of   t  «e   disease. 

Blindness,  Dr.  Derlv  states,  in  the 

majofWl'^WPifees  is  <  aused  by  such 

constitutional    diseases    as    Bright's 

disease    and    diabetes.      In    most    in- 

.  stances    the     blindness    could     have 

^  been  avoided  had  an  early  diagnosis 

tof  the  constitutional  condition  been 

.made  known  to  them. 
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EYE  ACCIDENTS 
CilllSE4PIKASTE 


Preventive  Measures  Urged  in  In- 
'  dustrial  Report. 


FIND   SAFEW   Ifl   GOGSLES 


Revicion  of  Lighting  Systems  Increases 
i  Output  of  Many  Factoriee — 131/2  Per 
Cent  of  the  Total  Blind  Population 
Made  So  by  Industrial  Accidents — 
Proportion  of  ■  Eys  Accidents  Has 
Been  Reduced  S5  Per  Cent  in  One 
Big    Industry. 

Loss  of  sight  is  one  of  the  chief 
Sources -'of  <in(lTi.striar  waste  and  can 
be  jvvoided  almost  eutirely  if  proper 
ureventttnB---KMiiisuj:i^,  ,|^£e  takeu,  the 
cciuiuittee  on  eliniiniitlng  \vaste  in  Ui- 
dustry  of  the  American'  Engiueering 
Lour.sil  stated  in  a  report  just  made 
public. 


J 


There  are  15,000  blind  as  a  result  of 
Industrial  accidents,  the  report  states. 
This  is  131/i  per  cent  of  U»e  total  blind' 
populatlou.  When  proper  protectivBT 
measures  have  been  adopted  In  big 
planjts  the  loss  has  been  reduced  to  a 
small  percentage  of  \<liat  it  was  for-; 
merly.  in  the  plants  of  the  American 
Car  and  Foundry  cpmpany  tliere  lias 
been  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent,  simply 
through  the  use  of  goggles. 

Safety   in   Goggles.  j 

Not  a  single  case  of  injury  to  theJ 
ey,es  from  broken  glass  has  been  re- 
corded since  goggles  were  introduced 
into  tlie  shops  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroad.  All  employees  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  company  are 
now  required  to  wear  goggles  on  eye- 
dangerous  work. 

Striking  reduction  In  eye  accidents 
is  shown  by  the  American  Locomotlvb 
company.  The  number  of  accidents  re- 
quiring medical  attention  in  the  com- 
pany's plant  was  52  In  1915,  while 
during  1910-18  it  was  ,448.  In  1915 
only  two  eyes  were  lost,  while  during 
ihe  preceding  period  there  was  a  loss 
3f  10.5. 

The  number  of  injuries  per  1,000 
full  time  men  a  year  was  15.7  in  1915, 
while  in  the  1910-13  period  It  was  38.9. 
In  the  American  , Steel  Foundries  the 
proportion  of  eye  accidents  has  been 
reduced  85  per  c^nt.  '  ^' 

The  report. continues: 
"As  in  the  correcting  of  other  factors 
of  occupational  hygiene,  standards 
have  been  set,  so  after  further  study, 
visual  acuity  standards  will  huve  to 
be  determined  for  each  grade  of  work- 
ers and  readjustments  made  with  al- 
terations in  our  methods  of  testing 
acuity  to  suit  conditions,  until  these 
standards  give  us  the  necessary  mini- 
mum for  each  kind  of  work.  As  ex- 
aminations are  made  at  present  any 
vet  level  would  exclude  workers  shown 
by-  ffractical  test  to  be  very  efflcienf 
p^'oducers. 

Improving  Conditions. 
!  "Many  subnormal  eyes  will  work 
well  oveii  for  fairly  trying  work  If  con- 
ditions are  good.  Therefore,  It,  Is  first 
of  all  urgent  to  bring  the  working  con- 
ditions up  to  tlie  best  on  the  basis,  now 
understood.        .  ,.,  ?  • 

"Even  the  most  superflcifab  survey 
of  lighting  conditions  reveals  that  In 
the  majority  of  plants  there  is  much 
taprovement  possible,  in  spite  of  the 
actual  increase  in  production,  quan- 
tity and  quality  when  poor  illumina- 
tion is  corrected  to  standard.s  now  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  There  seems  to 
be  no  question  of  loss  due  to  faulty 
j  conditions. 


"It  has  been  shown  that  Improved 
lighting  systeni-s  increased  output  2 
T)er  cent  In  steel  plants  and  as  much 
as  10  per  cent  in  shoe  factories,  where 
Work  Is  more  exacting.  These  are  very 
definite  flguivs  determined  under  an 
accurate  survey. 

"The  cost  for  providing  adequate 
Illumination  for  the  entire  industry  of 
the  country  would  amount  to  one-half 
of  one  per  ceut  of  wages.  The  cost 
per  capita  of .  correcting  vision,  insti- 
tuting and  carrying  out  measures  of 
protection  against  hazards  and  bring- 
ing the  lighting  up  to^good  standards 
is  ideflnitciy  greatet  in  the  small  plant 
tlian  in  thelarger  organizations — those 
employing  2,000!  .workers  of.  moEt — and 
the  small  plants  are  in  the  large  ma- 
jority. 


A       GUARDING   THE   SIGH! 

ictua!    money    you,  guard    ca. 
D\^n  after  it  is  in  the  bank.  y< 


;ht 

carefully. 
E\-fen  after  it  is  in  the  banK.  you  hide 
thrt^  bankboo't.  Furniture  and  other 
belbncings,  you  insure  against  fire. 
But*  good  eyesight— that  greatest  and 
most  valuable  form  trfpersonal  wealth 
—usually  is  handled  as  carelessly  as  If 
it   were   so   much   sand. 

Ten  thousand  men  and  women  are 
interrupted  at  their  work  by  Investiga- 
tors from  the  Eye  Sight  Conservation 
rn.vnr-j]  pf  VnT°'-'^'^  .K^amlnations  of 
the  workers  show  that  53  out  of  every 
100   have   defective  eyesight.  j 

That  explains  much   InefRcIency.         I 

In  most  cases,  defective  eyesight' 
can  be  remedied.  The  wearing  of; 
4)roper  spectacles,  even  for  a  shoi^ 
time,  often  corrects  imp°rfect  vision. 

Have  your  eyes  examined.  | 

Guard  them  around  emery-wheels  or  ^ 
other  devices  that  may  cause  blind-  j 
ness. 

Lost   money   can   be   replaced. 

Lost  eyesight  is  gone  forever,  ever 
(though  one  or  two  specialists  think 
l»iey  can  restore  it  to  Senator  Gore 
and   some   others. 

This  advice,  however.  Is  thrown 
away  on  that  type  of  person  who 
spurns  good  counsel  and  claims  to , 
l)e  able  to  guard  such  rare  gifts  as  the 
eyesight.  But  nobody,  except  the  ex- 
perienced, knows  when  the  eyes  are 
being  injured  by  strain  or  otherwise. 
The  effect  of  the  strain  is  not  felt 
till  afterwards,  until  the  harm  is  done 
and  can't  be  undone.  Be  careful  to  | 
keep  away  from  the  city  of  Perpetual 
Night.  ' 


PLANS  AID  FOR  BLIND 


National    Committee    to    Extend    Its 
Work    to  Porto  Rico 

Plans  for  extending  its  work  to 
Porto  Rico  are  now  being  made  by  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  who,  from  long  experience  has 
become  an  authority  on  the  education 
of  the  blind,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
work  and  has  already  many  arrange- 
ments to  visit  tlie  principal  places  on 
the  island  to  create  interest  in  the 
campaign  among  the  people  them-  , 
selves.  i 

Special  attention  will  be  given  by 
the  association  to  the  children,  vari- 
ous eye  diseases  that  might  easily  be 
cured  being  common  among  them. 
The  committee  will  cooperate  with  lo- 
cal organizations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  for  blind  children 
who  have  now  no  means  of  obtaining 
even  the  most   rudimentary  education. 

School.s  for  adults  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  sight  will  also  be  started. 
These  will  be  in  charge  of  experts  sent 
from  this  country  who  will  strive  to 
make  their  pupils  self-supporting. 
Meetings  of  physicians,  teachers  and 
parents  are  now  being  arx'anged  for 
and-  slides  and  moving  pictures  will  be 
used  to  create  interest  in  the  work. 

Three  of  the  publications  of  the 
committee  are  to  appear  in  Spanish  I 
and  will  be  distributed  throughout  the' 
Island,  and  the  posters  used  with  great 
success  in  this  country  will  be  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  and  used  in  the  pro- 
paganda work.  J 


'JAaLyvo^ie.stg,^.  J<' H.,  M>.Y-ro-r^ 
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MUST  PREVENT 

BLINDNESS  WITH 
.  ^    MODERN  LAWS 

Swe    and    Local    Societies 
Must  Lend  Aid 

NEW  TORK,  Jan.  5.— The  need  for 
more  modern  legrislation  dealing  with 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
conservation  of  vision,  and  for'  a 
greater  number  of  state  and  local 
organizations  devoted  to  these  causes, 
is  emphasized  in  the  annual  report  of 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  field  secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  For  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  made  public  at  the 
h'^adquarters  of  *he  committee  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  Carris'  findings  ar»  bastd.on  a 
survey  of  the  blindness  situation  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
conducted  during  the  past  year.  Spec- 
ial attention  was  given  to  conditions 
in  Indiana.   IHinoi.'?,   Kansas,   Michigan. 

^  Minnesota,    Oklahoma,    Alabama,    and 

I  New  York,  in  which  states  the  Nation- 
al Committee  co-operated  with  local 
agencies     In     conducting     educational 

I  campaigns. 

"The  most  effective  work  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  for  the 
conservation  of  vision,"  Mr.  Carris' 
report  says,  "can  be,  accomplished 
through  the  aggressive  work  of  state 
and  local  organizatii^is.     There  should 

;b<;    a    volunteer    orgRiization    for    the 


prevention  of  blindness  in  ex-ery  state 
land  territory,  and  such  organizations 
should  be  closely  affiliated  with  the 
National  Committee.  A  survey  of  the 
field  show.s  that  California,  Kentucky, 
Illinois  and  New  York  are  at  present 
the  only  states  having  volunteer 
organizations  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  though  a  number  of  other 
states  have  associations  for  the  blind 
doing   .some    preventive   work." 

Declaring  "it  is  a^iparant  that  a  very 
iconsiderable  part  of  the  activities  for 
(the  pi-evention  of  bflndntess  must  ultl- 
/mately  become  governmental,  and  in 
Iconsequence  there  must  be  basic  state 
legislation  providing  for  such  action," 
the  report  of  the  National  Coramittpe 
calls  attention  to  the  need  for  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  laws:  In  the  field  of 
Indirect  preventive  legislation,  .school 
Imedical  inspection  laws,  laws  provid- 
ing for  an  establishment  of  conserva- 
tion of  vision  classe.*!,  factory  laws 
providing      for      the      safeguarding    of 


vision,  laws  tovernlng  the  sale  o 
wood  alcohol  and  laws  governing  th( 
practice  of  mid -wives. 

In  the  field  of  direct  preventive  leg- 
llslation,  laws  for  the  prevention  of 
babies'  eye  disease  commonly  called 
ophthalmia  noonatorium;  laws  provid- 
ing for  the  control  and  elimination  of 
trachoma  and  other  contagious  eye 
diseases,  and  laws  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  state  commissions 
[with  authority  and  appropriations  for 
iwork  in  the  fif^ld  of  prevention,  such 
authority  usually  being  given  to  a 
[state  commission   for  the  blind 
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A  Nation  of  Failing  Eyes 

ASTE  and  the  pace  that  kills  are  responsible 
for  making  us  a  spectacled  nation,  says  a 
report  of  the  national  c<;mimiitee  for  the  prgj 
vention  pf  ^UlindR^sy."^ur  skyscrapers  shut  out 
lighT"antl  destroy  the  space  necessary  to  vision, 
and  our  brilliant  automobile  lights  and  electric 
signs  will  steadily  bring  about  a  condition  of 
poor  eyesight,  the  report  continues,  adding  that 
defective  vision  is  now  recognized  as  a  con- 
tributing cause  of  crime. 

Half  of  all  the  blindness  in  the  United 
States  today  is  unnecessary,  it  is  declared.  The 
report  concludes  with  this  statement  which  is 
worth  serious  study: 

"The  National  Committee  on  blindness  be- 
lieves that  the  greatest  possible  safeguards  are 
necessary,  but  hopes  that  as  public  opinion  is 
gradually  moulded  through  sane  legislation  and 
wise  education,  the  importance  of  guarding  the 
eyes  will  become  a  recognized  and  important 
part  of  every  health  undertalcing." 


Radio  May  Conserve  Eye 
Sight  of  Entire  World 


"Our  eyes  are  our  most  precious 
possessions,  said  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary  of  tlie  national  com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, J  n  a  radio  health  talk  pitpafed 
for" "the  State  Department  of  Health. 
If  we  lose  an  arm  we  can  manage  to 
get  along  with  an  artificial  one;  if  we 
los€  a  foot  we  can  hobble  about  with 
a  crutch;  even  if  we  lose  our  teeth, 
we  can  buy  others  that  will  help  .us 
to  chew  our  food,  but  an  eye  is  an 
eye,  and  there  Is  no  sustitute.  A 
tolass  ey©  may  be  all  right  to  look 
at,  but  not  wortli  much  to  see  witik 

"Yet  very  few  of  us  are  really 
lafraid  jb<  losing  an  eye,"  continued 
the  spealfer.  "There  are  many,  many 
accidents  to  bo  sure — most  of  them 
needless.  A.  water  pistol  filled  by  a 
thoughtless  boy  with  dirty  water 
from  the  gutter  and  unloaded  into 
the  eye  of  a  little  playmate  cost  her 
her  sight.  The  force  broke  the  del- 
icate covering  of  the  eye,  making  a 
place  for  the  germs  in  the  dirty  water 
to  enter  and  infect  the  eye.  Because 
eye3  are  so  interdependent,  the  other 
one  became  affected,  too,  and  this 
ilittle  girr  will  never  be  able  to  see 
iagain. 


'  "There  arx;  many  accidents  to  the 
eyes  In  factories,  because,  although 
the  employer  places  guards  on  the 
machines  and  provides  goggles,  care- 
loss    people    will    not   use    them. 

If  we  expect  our  eyes  to  serve  us 
well,  we  must  serve  them  well.  The 
correct  use  of  light  is  a  big  factor  in 
Rood  eyesight.  All  light  is  good;  it  is 
the  M-ay  in  which  we  use  it  that 
rouhts.  If  we  have  gas  light,  that 
is  a  perfectly  good  light  so  long  as 
we  put  on  a  mantle  to  diffuse  and 
steady  the  flame.  Electric  liglft  is 
good  so  long  as  we  do  not  use  un- 
.'haded  bulbs.  These  cause  glare  and 
slare  causes  eye  fatigue  which  effects 
the  whole  body.  The  semi-indirect,  or 
the  indirect  system  of  lighting  pro- 
vides the  best  diffusion.  ) 

"We  should  never  sit  facing  the 
light;  it  should  come  from  above  and 
over  the  shoulder  to  eliminate  shad- 
ows 

"Stenographers  and  typists  should 
have  their  copy  directly  in  front  of 
them,  so  that  the  eye  muscles  will  not 
be  strained  by  bending  over  a  copy 
flat  on  one  side  of  the  desk.  The 
copy  holder  should  be  attached  to  the 
'desk,  not  to  the  typewritei-:  other- 
wise the  coi.y  will  move  when  the 
keys  are  struclc 


I"  "The  precaution  of  li a vf n bTKT copy 
Tlrcctly  in  front  Iiplps  to  avoid  round 
ilioulders    and    narrow   cliests;    liead- 
aclics  from  eye  strain  often  disappear 
when    the    copy    is    put    in    the    riKlu 
PJac^.     Headaclies  mean  mistakes  and 
Dften    lost    time,    and    these    in    turn 
pean  smaller  salaries. 
Il  "Eye   troubles  may   ho  divided    into 
our  general  causes:  Eye  defects,  eye 
Isease?,  eye  injuries  and  eye  siraln!| 
'ye  defects  are  caused  chiefly  by  the 
correct   shape   of   the   ball.      Modem 
ience   provides   an    aid   to   overcome 
Is    difficulty — glasses    are      usually 
ecessary — but    only    an    eye    special- 
knows    how    to    measure    the    eye 
'or   glasses.      Glasses    that   do    not   fit 
are    worse    than    none    at    all.      Eye 
diseases  take  many  forms,  but  in  all 
£ases   they  need  treatment  by  an   eye 
doctor    if    tltey    are    to    be    overcome. 
RTery  often  the  cause  of  the  eye  trou- 
ble   is    some    disease    of    the    body    or 
ik^ood   that  must   be   cured   before   the 
*>e   condition    can    grow    better. 

"Eye  injuries  are  serious  and 
should  receive  attention  immediately, 
even  though  they  may  seem  quite  in- 
jijlgnificant  at  the  time. 
'  '"Eye  strain  is  more  difficult  to 
Seal  with  because  it  comes  from  so 
many  diff-erent  causes.  In  every  case, 
iiowever,  the  cause  should  be  deter- 
Itlined  and  removed. 
[  "Many  diseases  of  the  eye  ai>e  com- 
/Riunicable.  Not  many  years  ago  an 
)?pidemic  of  pink  eyes  was  often  al- 
lowed to  run  through  a  whole  school; 
tor  a  factory,  but  now  precautions^ 
jkre  taken  to  stop  it  from  being  com- 
giiinicated  to  others  if  it  should  dc- 
TClop. 

[■  "The  roller  town  is  responsible  for 
ilie  spread  of  many  eye  and  skin  dis- 
ease."!.  Trachoma  is  one  of  the  very 
terrible  di.seases  of  the  eye  and  often 
enfis  in  blindness.  It  is  usually,  car- 
ried by  using  something  belonging  to 
lomeone  who  has  it.  The  germ  caus- 
ing it  gets  on  the  towel;  others  using 
the  same  towel  get  the  germs  into 
their  eyes  and  in  turn  pass  Ihem  on 
to  others.  Whole  families  sometimes 
atcli  the  disease  in  this  way.  It 
;s.kes  a  very  long  time  to  cure  trach- 
ma,  but  if  if  is  correctly  treated  in 
he  early  stages  it  can  be  overcome, 
'but  in  any  event  it  is  much  simpler 
to  avoid  catchir.g  it.  The  common 
toothbrush  Is  a  thing  of  the  past;; 
it  is  just  as  unsanitary  to  use  some- 
one's towel  or  face  cloth  or  handker- 
chief. 

"Just  nojv  an  epidemic  of  some- 
what mild  influenza  is  spreading 
Jover  the  country.  We  know  that  our 
^odies  are  sick;  we  must  not  forget 
■that  our  eyes  are  sick,  too.  They 
meed  to.be  rested  and  cared  for,  not 
Only  during  the  onslaught  of  this 
disease,  but  especially  during  conva- 
lescence. Eye  strain  when  the  eyes 
are  weak  often  leaves  permanent  eyei 
trouble.  _    | 

"If  we  take  care  of  our  eyes  they; 
will  help  to  take  care  of  us.  They 
are  our  bjie*4s5K.iaP^rs.'\^    .        ,__^    \ 
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EYESIGHT    AND    DIVORCE 


Dr.  WoU  Talks  on  "Walls,  Light  and 
Disposition" 


Normal  Eye  Is  Future  Problem  of 
Optometry 


"Optical  Hygiene"   Should  Begin  at 
Birth 


Children's    Print    Is    Made   Small   Too 
Soon 


Aid  for  the  normal  eye  will  be  the  big 
problem  for  the  eye-specialist  of  the  future, 
declared  Dr.  F.  A.  WoU  of  New  York,  in  an 
address  on  "Preventive  Optometry"  before 
the  New  England  Optometric  Convention 
at  the  American  House  this  morning.  Con- 
tinuing, he  sketched  the  effect  of  wall 
paper,  of  artificial  Illumination,  of  the  lo- 
cation of  windows,  on  eyesight  and  ctfsposl- 
tlon.  "I  know  of  a  case,"  he  said,  "where 
a  couple  were  headed  straight  for  the 
divorce  court  simply  because  of  the  paper 
and  lights  in  their  living-room.  When  the 
color  scheme  of  the  room  was  corrected 
they  went  on   a  second  honeymoon." 

Dr.  Woll  gave  a  color  scheme  for  a 
house,  based  on  the  location  of  the  rooms. 
"In  the  north  room,''  he  suggested,  "work 
In  yellow,  tans  or  browns ;  in  the  south 
room  use  grays  or  blues  ;  in  the  east  and 
west  rooms.  It  might  help  to  employ  pinks. 
Not  only  that.  It  is  possible  to  go  on  with 
the  artificial  Illumination,  and  put  a  little 
sunrise  In  the  lights  of  the  north  room,  so 
that  you  get  rid  of  that  'brown'  taste  on 
gloomy  mornings.  You  object  that  It  costs 
so  much.  When  you  talk  of  lighting,  the 
first  thing  you  hear  Is  the  click  of  the 
merry-go-round  In  the  metre,  and  the  first 
thing  you  see  Is  the  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
month ;  but  you  should  consider  the^^cost 
of  Illumination  In  the  same  terms  as  the 
cost  of  your  paintings,  and  rugs  and  fur- 
niture. You  have  Invested  money  in  them, 
and  you  are  not  getting  the  most  out  of 
them  unless  they  are  properly  Illuminated. 

"I  know  of  a  wealthy  couple  who  had 
their  favorite  room  fitted  with  paper  that 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  put  on  by 
a  paperer  with  astigmatism.  It  was  Just 
enough  off  to  give  you  a  twist  when  you 
entered    the    room.      Added    to    that    the 


the 
she 
was  ready  to  come  to  blows  with  her  hus- 
'hand;  and  the  husband  entering  thaJt' 
room  after  a  trying  day  In  the  office  was. 
quite  ready  to  meet  her.  Neither  of  them 
realized  that  the  principal  trouble  was  the 
paper  and  lights." 

Only  for  the  Notility 

Dr.  Woll  told  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  optometry  In  recent  years. 
"Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,"  he  said, 
"defective  vision  was  not  corrected  unless 
the  individual  had  such  poor  vision  that 
he  was  regarded  as  a  cripple.  People,  as  a 
consequence,  did  not  like  to  wear  glasses 
because  they  were  regarded  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  a  defect.  People  coming  In  fr«n 
Europe  considered  that  the  poor  had  no 
right  to  wear  glasses,  that  glasses  were 
only  for  the  nobility  cr  for  the  profes- 
sions. And  that  idea  still  persists  in  some 
quarters. 

"The  time  to  begin  in  optical  hygiene  Is 
a  few  minutes  after  the  baby  is  born.  In- 
cidentally see  what  has  happened  in  Mas- 
sachusetts as  a  result  of  the  law  requiring 
the  placing  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
"in  the  eyes  of  Infants.  There  has  not 
been  a  case  of  blindness  of  that  kind  in 
the  State  in  the  past  five  years. 

"Everyone  should  have  his  eyes  ex- 
amined. Today  the  teachers  do  it  In  the 
schools.  In  a  general  way  the  sheep  are 
separated  from  tlie  goats,  but  to  discover 
smaller  defects,  which  should  be  corrected, 
optometrists  mu.<rt  give  the  examiinatlons* 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  ohilu 
^■Ith  good  vision  one  day  may  be  defective 
tomorrow^.  I  don't  believe  that  the  type 
In  school  charts  and  books  is  kept  large 
long  enough.  It  Is  started  large  but  it 
should  be  continued  up  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  grade  If  the  children's  eyes  are  to  be 
protected.  And  we  must  continually  in- 
sist on  children  keeping  their  reading  and 
writing  material   away  from  their  eyes. 

"Coming  to  the  selection  of  frames  fov 
glasses,  I  wonder  what  to  say  to  you  gentle- 
men when  I  see  so  many  of  you  with  those 
'India  rubber  tires'  In  front  of  your  eyes. 
Wear  gentlemen's  glasses.  Don't  be  con- 
spicuous. Remember  lago's  suggestion  of 
'rich  but  not  gaudy."  Get  a,  pair  of  glasses 
that  don't  disguise  your  face.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  pair  of  'those  things'  that  fit  They 
say  they  are  comfortable.  If  they  are, 
yvear  them  in  your  libraries,  or  while  you 
are  working,  but  not  In  public." 

Discuss  Test  for  Motorists 

President  George  S.  Houghton  brought 
before  the  convention  a  suggestion  that 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  accidents 
caused  by  motorists  with  faulty  vision,  fu- 
ture drivers  be  required  by  law  to  pass  a 
test  of  eyesight  before  being  granted  a 
license.  It  was  voted  to  have  a  committee 
draft  a  resolution  to  that  effect  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  convention  before  adjournment 
this  evening. 
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TO  SAVE  YOUR  EYES 


J.  E.  Hannum  to  Be  in  Charge  of  Re- 
search Work  for  the  Eyesight  Conser- 
vation Council  of  America 


New  York,  April  17 — Research  in  eye 
conservation  on  a  nation-wide  scale  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Eyesight  Conserv- 
ation Council  of  America,  it  is  announced 
The  work  is  in  charge  of  J.  E.  Hannum,  a 
former  member  of  the  teaching-  staff  of 
Purdue  University,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 

The  plan,  vihich  follows  revelations  rf 
human  and  industrial  waste  in  industry, 
made  by  the  Hoover  committee  on  the 
elimination  of  waste  in  industry,  of  which 
J.  Parke  Channing  of  New  York  is  chair- 
man, aims  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  attention  is  being  given  to  the  con- 
servation of  vision  in  the  educational,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activities  of  the 
United  States.  A  study  of  statutory  pro- 
visions now  in  force  ^nd  affecting  eye- 
eight   will   be   carried   on. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  true  eco- 
nomic value  of  perfect  vision  will  be  made. 
It  Is  proposed  to  measure  tlie  improvement 
i  nhealth,  increase  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  production,  advancement  of  individual 
performance,  and  decrease  in  losses  due 
;to  waste  and  accident.  Factory,  home  and 
school  lighting,  now  a  subject  of  scientific 
research  here  and  abroad,  will  be  studied. 

Eya  conservation  work  is  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  council  in  the  schools  of 
New  Jersey  and  upstate  New  York,  and 
will  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Investigation  has  shown,  it  is  said, 
that  twenty-flve  million  gainfully  employed 
Americans  are  suffering  from  defective 
vision. 
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A  decrease  of  5000  in  the  number 
of  blind  p^iople  in  the  United  States 
(in  t/Ke  decade  ending  with  1920  re- 
flects marked  progress  ia  sanitary 
precautions,  in  safety  provisions  in 
factories  and  in  attention  to  school 
children.  A  drop  of  50  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  blindness 
among  babiefe  is  partfCtlTarly  sig-, 
nificant.  Much  more  is  yet  to  be 
done  in  the  proper  care  of  infancy. 


SEEK  METHODS 
TO  SAVE  EYES 

National  Committee  Reports 
I     15,000  Blinded  in  Facto- 

lies  Eiach  Year— Suggests 

Remedies 

(Bit  The  Associated  Press.) 
New  Yor^,  May  ^2— Two  hundred 
thousand  yaccldcnts  to  the  eyea  dt 
workman  /occtfr  in  Industry  each 
year,  and  fsaJjpt'bxJmately  1«  per  cfent 
of  the  total  blind  population  of  the 
country,  or  15,000,  represent  the  in- 
dustrial blind;  these  are  two  of  the 
tacts  developed  in  an  Investigation  of 
the  eyfe  hazards  of  industrial  occupa* 
tions  which  wafe  conducted  last  year 
by  the  National  Committee  for.  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  .study 
covered  every  state  In  the  Union  and 
every  industrial  occupation  in  which 
there  is  an  accident  hazard. 

The  report  points  out  that  much  al- 
ready has  been  accomplished  toward 
alleviation  of  the  eye  accident  pro- 
blem in  industry,  but  all  this  is  mere- 
ly a  beginning. 

There  are  still  countless  plants 
whose  operations  present  serious  eye 
hazards,  in  which  no  goggles  or  other 
protective  equipment  are  available. 
There  are  many  plants  where  work- 
then  still  wear  goggles  In  their  poc- 
keifl  except  when  they  are  watched, 
ihere  are  still  plants  in  which  tcoth- 
•icks,  matches,  handkerchiefs,  poc- 
:et  knives,  and  even  the  tongues  of 
hjrkhian  are  the  instruments  tm- 
lloyed  to  remove  cinders  and,  ether 
Particles  from  the  eyes  of  fellcw 
■   Workers." 

Industrial  accidents,  the  report 
ays,  are  responsible  for  a,n  Injury  to 
.  human  eye  every  two  and  a  half 
hinutes,  day  knd  night,  3S5  daya  a 
'ear. 

"The  eolutioa  of  this  problem," 
he  report  elys,  "depends  upon  three 
orocs:  legislation,  education,  and  ac- 
ual  accident  prevention  service  to 
ndUBtry,"  and  it  makes  the  follow- 
hg  general  statements: 
I  FIrist,  the  elimination  of  eye  haa- 
jirds  In  industry  is  not  only  a  moral 
t)bligatlon,  but  a  good  business  pro- 
position. 

Second,  goggles  at  best  are  a  handi- 
Bap;      the      first      effort,    therefore, 


should  bB  directed  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  the  haznri  Itself  by  chang- 
ing the  process  of  manufacture,  by 
redesigning  machines  and  tools,  or 
by  guarding  machines  and  tools  at 
th«  source  of  accidents,  usually  the 
point   of  operation; 

Third,  few  people  have  perfect  vi- 
sion to  start  with;  greater  attention 
should,  therefore,  be  given  to  the 
examination  of  the  eyes  of  em- 
ployes, to  the  correction  of  defective 
|slon  of  industrial  workers  and  to  a 
consideration  of  the  condition  of  the 
eyt's  of  the  Individual  porker  with 
illation  to  the  visual  requirements  of 
|the  work  that  he  is  to  do. 


BLINDNESS 

Is  Held  at  Minimum 


Among   Cincinnati    Children, 
^Authority  Asserts. 

Conservation  of  Vision  Glasses  of 

Public  Schools  Relieve  105  of 

225  Applicants. 


By  reason  of  preventive  work  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  blindness 
among  the  young  in  Cincinnati  has 
been  brought  to  an  almost  Irreducible 
medium.  This  was  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Louis  Strieker,  medical  director  of 
the  blind  and  conservation  of  vision 
classes  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Queen  City. 

"In  fact,"  said  Dr.  Strieker,  "there 
are  probably  less  totally  blind  chil- 
dren in  Cincinnati  of  school  age  than 
there  are  in  any  city  of  its  size  in  the 
world,  certainly  in  any  city  in  North 
America. 

With  its  population  more  than 
400,000,  Cincinnati  has  but  36  blind 
children  under  16  years  of  age;  that 
is  one  to  every  11,000  population.  The 
school  population,  including  public 
and  parochial  schools,  is  about  67,000, 
and  ,wlth  this  as  a  criterion,  the  pro- 
portion    of    blindntss    in    the    schools 
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is  one  to  every  1.500  .sq|\^ar9.  Orlg- 
tnally  48  received  trentment  an<J  at- 
tended special  classes  and  12  had  their 
vision  partially  reatored.  leaving  36 
totally  blind  children  of  school  ape." 
These  calculations  are  taken  from  a 
paper  rend  recently  by  Dr.  Strieker 
before  the  Cincinnati  Ophthalmolog- 
ical  Club.  In  which  he  discussed  the 
work  being  done  by  the  sight  con- 
servation department  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  city. 
The  paper  says: 

"During  the  past  five  years  225 
children  have  been 'deferred  to  this 
department,  to  105  of  whom  it  was 
possible  to  give  such  a  degree  of 
vision  as  to  .preclude  their  attend- 
ance. 

"One  hundred  and  twenty  were  ac- 
cepted. Fifty  per  cent  of  these  were 
considerably  Improved.  11  in  the 
course  of  a  year  to  such  a  degree  as] 
to  permit  of  their  return  to  the  regu- 
lar classes.  Fifty  per  cent  remained^ 
stationary,  and  but  three  hsve  shown 
any  signs  of  deterioration.  Not  a  sin-j 
g^0  child  has  progressed  to  total' 
blindness,  a  not  Infrequent  outcomej 
previous  to  the  days  of  conservationi 
of  vision   classes.  | 

•'It  is  a  significant  fact  that  50  per 
cent.  71  cases,  disclosed  pathologic 
changes,  which  in  various  ways  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  the  low  degree 
of  vision;  41  per  cent,  49  cases,  were 
refractive  cases  without  any  demon- 
strable pathologic  changes. 

"Carefully  adjusted  refractive  er- 
rors did  a  great  deal  to  lessen  the 
eyestrain  to  which  these  children 
were  subjected  and  which  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  vision  classes  was  the  un- 
doubted cause  of  their  rtardation  in 
school  and  to  the  progressive  increase 
of  their  refractive  errors,  especially 
the  myopes. 

"The  conservation  of  vision  classes 
are  the  greatest  single  forward  step 
ever  made  for  the  benefit  of  this  class 
of  children  who  have/vry  low  degrees 
of  vision  and  who  sooner  or  later 
drifted  into  the  blind  classes.  It  gives 
them  an  equal  chance  with  those  of 
normal  sight.  Prepares  them  for  a 
life  of  usefulness  In  the  industrial 
world,  as  opposed  to  the  limited 
sphere  of  usefulness  formerly  opened 
to  them.  Conserves  their  sight  while 
preparing  them." 

In  Hamilton  County,  a^  a  whole, 
there  are  about  250  bllna  persons  of 
various  ages  who  are  receiving  blind 
pensions  quarterly  from  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners.  Dr.  Strieker 
has  the  administration  of  this  fund 
also,  and  yesterday  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000  was  paid  out  by  the  county  offi- 
cials to  these  250  unfortunates  as 
their  quarterly  allowance.  This  is 
provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  Ohio 
State  Legislature,  which  pensions  the 
blind  persons  w^ho  are  unable  to  earn 
a  livelihood  by  reason  of  their  in- 
firmities. 
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Amirjca  ha«  Bail?  "fewer  blind, 
than  it  had  10  years  ago.  This  la 
due,  first  to  safety-first  campaigns 
second  to  jniptx)ved  attention  to 
Clio  eys  of  new-born  batoies. 

On  the  other  ihand,  tho  nation's 
eycsigrht  is  gretting  weaker.  You 
have  noticed  the  increasing  num- 
ber wearing  spectacle.s.  We  gain 
on  one  side  and  lose  on  the  other. 
Suoh  is  life  in  our  age  of  WorM 
Vaudewlle.  ' 


TroVudeYice- ,    K.I.,J 
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Great-  Granddaughter 
of  Hamilton 

Wins  Roosevelt 

MemonalMeddl 

Louisa   Lee  Schuyler  Accorded 
National     Honor     for     Pro- 
motion of  Women's  and 
Children's  Welfare 

New  York,  June  10. — Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Schuyler,  pioneer  among  American  social 
worker." ;  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Pre,sl- 
dent  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  New  York,  and  Gen.  Leonard  Wood, 
Governor  General  of  the  Philippines,  have 
been  chosen  by  the  trustees  of  the  Roose- 
velt Xlemorlal  Association  to  receive  th<i 
gold  medal  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  As- 
sociation for  distinguished  service  to  the 
American  people  in  three  different  fields 
of  activity  intimately  associated  with  thc- 
career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Miss  Schuy- 
ler receives  the  medal  for  "the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  women  and  children," 
Prof.  Osborn  for  "the  promotion  of  the! 
study  of  natural  history"  and  Gen.  Wood 
for  "the  promotion  of  the  nat1o«al  de- 
fence." 

President  Harding  will  present,,  the 
medals  at  the  White  House  on  Flag  Day, 
Friday,  June  15,  at  4  :15  p.  m. 

The  following  statement*  was  issued  by 
the  association  in  making  the  announce- 
ment : 

"Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  to  whom  a 
medal  is  awarded  for  distinguished  serv-i 
ice   in    the    promotion    of    the   welfare    of| 


women  and  children,  was  a  pioneer  in  ad- 
vocating and  establishing  reforms  In  the 
public  cars  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  help- 
less and  the  insane,  and  the  principles 
which  she  promulgated  .50  years  ago  have 
become  the  commonplaces  of  modern  phi- 
lanthropy. She  laid  the  foundation'  of 
modern  American  social  service,  and  as 
fovmder  an<I  leader  of  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  has  been  the 
guiding  force  behind  the  extraordinary 
achlevemertts  of  its  .">0  years  of  existence. 
The  reforms  she  inaugurated  have  been 
accepted  ell  over  the  countrj'  and  have 
passed  into  laws  In  many  of  the  States. 
The  magnificent  social,  service  work  of 
the  women  of  the  younger  generations  Is, 
lo  a  large  degree,  the  outgrowth  of  the 
pioneer  work  done  by  Miss  Schuyler. 
Specifically,  Miss  Schuyler's  achievements 
are   as  follows: 

"Organized  the  Woman's  Division  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  precursor  of  the  American  Re  1 
Cross : 

"Founded  and  directed  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  a  volun- 
tary society  for  the  Inspection  of  all  State 
aided  charitable  institutions,  based  on  the 
principle  that  every  citizen  has  an-  obliga- 
tion to  -see  that  public  institutions  are 
well  and  humanely  administered: 
•  "Founded  the  first  American  training 
school  for  nurses; 

"Bstablished  the  Society  for  the  Xfe- 
vention  of  Blindness  and  had  laws' passed 
In  over  25  States  which  have  succeeded 
in  stamping  out  some  of  the  most  proll.lc 
cau.ses  of  blindness,  especially  In  little 
ichildren. 

"Under  Miss  Schuyler's  Inspiration  and 
leadership,  splendidly  assisted  by  lire. 
AVilliam  B.  Rice  and  others,  the  Stats 
Charities  Aid  Association  has  In  30  years, 
accomplished    the   following: 

"The  rescue  of  the  Insane  from  the  un- 
intentional neglect  and  cruelties  of  th« 
almshouses  of  50  years  ago,  the  extension 
to  all  of  them  of  humane  care. and  tlie 
latest  results  of  medical  .><cienee;  and  t"-e 
irrowth  of  the  idea  of  prevention  and  the 
development  of  preventive  agencies; 

"The  recognition  of  State  obligation  to 
discover  and  protect  the  feeble-minded 
and  protect  the  community  against  their 
multiplication; 

"The  steady  evolution  of  the  care  of 
dependent  children  toward  the  simple  and 
natural  methods  of  normal  life  in  noniial 
homes ; 

"The  development  of  a  great  series  of 
health  agencies — State,  municipal,  county 
and  local — resulting,'  in  saving  the  lives  of 
half  of  the  babies  who  died  under  former 
conditions,  alnio.st  wiping  out  typhoid 
fever,  reducing  diphtheria  to  a  fraction 
of  its  former  menace  and  cutting  tuber- 
culosis   nearly    in    half." 

Miss  Schuyler,  who  is  S6  years  old.  Is 
the  great-great-granddaughter  of  •  Gtn. 
Philip  Schuyler  and  the  great-grand- 
<Jaughter  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  She  re- 
igntly  received  the  honorary  degres  qL 
jIL.   D.   from   Columbia   University. 


^ 
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\         'fTHE    SPECTACLED  AVERAGE 

There  aje' fewer  blind  people  in  America  than  there  were  10  ye&rs  ago, 
id  the  number.,aaw«l^rstea3ily.    On  the'  other  hand,  more  people  wear 
Spectacles  and  the  spectacled  fraternity  is  increasing. 

Greater  care  at  birth,  accident  prevention  and  sight-saving  work  account 

for  the  reduction  in  total  blindness.    Spectacles  themselves  help.    All  this  is 

jood  as  far  as  it  goes.    But  what  America  needs  is  to  back  its  efforts  to  prc- 

ftnt  blindness  with  a  steady  campaign  for  the  cultivation  and  preservation 

Jf  normal  eycright,  with  spectacles  reserved  for  acute  cases  or  to  offset  the  in- 

r«vitable  changes  due  to  age.  _  .      i       j 

Much  can.  be  done  by  proper  lighting  facilities  m  home,  school  and 

jrkroom,  and  through  steady  instruction  as  to  the  proper  position  as  r«- 

»Ards  light  for  reading  and  working.    Frequent  rest  periods  when  iismg  the 

to^es  and  varying  close  work  with  physical  exercise  or  tasks  requiring  less 

jrestrain  will  help  to  promote  normal  vision. 

"         Where  glasses  are  needed  they  should  be  worn,  but  -there  is  no  doubt 

tliat  if  the  same  attention  were  devoted  tc<  the  preservation  of  normal  sight 

which  is  devoted  to  the  jjirevention  of  blindness  the  spectacled  average  could 

^be  reduced  rapidly.  '*"".-" 


Mla.vv.XoL ,  Ga,.,   OorvstLt-iA-tcoi 
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Wrachoma  Makes 
\ Appearance  Here 
Say»  Specialist 

i  (  s-^ 

!  A.%jifig0  disease  that  baffled  Hip- 
!  pocrsRfsT  father  of  medical  science,  in 
the  dim  ages  of  antiquity,  is  making 
a  sporadic  appearance  in  Georgia,  a*.- 
cording  to  a  well-known  Atlanta  eye 
ispecialist,  who  formerly  was  an  in- 
structor at  Cornell  university. 

Altliough  specific  cures  have  been 
established  in  the  ireatment  of  the 
disease,  which  is  known  as  trachoma, 
it  remains  unconquered  in  so  far 
that  no  germ  has  been  definitely  iso- 
lated as  the  cause  of  the  affliction, 
the  doctor  .said. 

;  He  added  that  the  number  of  cases 
[were  not  alarming  and  was  not  likely 
to  increase  to  the  extent  of  an  epidem- 
jic,  but  he  sounded  a  warning  as  to 
'the  gravity  of  the  affliction  if  allow- 
led  to  run  its  course  ujicliecked. 
■  "If  diagnosed  early  it  can  be  cured 
by  local  application,  but  when  more 
advanced,  trachoma  can  only  be  cured 
I  by  operation,"  he  said. 
j  EndisBHndiies*. 

1  The  great  iTOflBIi"'^frnr  trachoma 
'oeems  to  be  that  a  person  may  have  it 
for  many  months  without  experienc- 
ing symptoms  indicating  the  presence 
of  any  eye  disease,  the  end,  however, 
is  complete  blindness. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
I  diseases  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
[edge,"  the  doctor  isaid.  "It  wasknovn 


bv  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Hippoc- 
rates, the  famous  Greek  physician, 
who  lived  400  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of   the  Christian  era,   was  fully 

, acquainted  with  its  ravaging, and  de- 
structive qualities. 

{  "It  is  produced  in  a  heftlthy  eye 
directly  or  indirectly  from  an  infect- 
ed eye.  A  towel  used  by  a  person  who 
has  trachoma  may  carry  the  disease 
to  a  person  with  healthy  eyes,  and 
so  with  many  other  aiticLjs. 

The  point  that  is  baffling  medical 
men  is  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
which  consists  in  the  formation  of 
granules  on  the  inside  of  the  eye-lids. 

jThese  granules  are  the  size  of  millet 

'seeds   and   keep  on  rubbing  over   the 

(protecting  films  of  tbe  eye  ball,  known 
as  cornea.  It  breaks  down  this  filmy 
covering  and  at  the  lame  time  infects 
the  denuded  area,  eventually  produc- 
ing a  dense  opacity  or  sh.idowy  film 
over  the  eye.  This  opacity  if  allowed 
to  continue,  and  it  will  continue  un- 
less the  millet  seed-sized  granules  are 

[removed,  will  inevitably  produce 
blindness. 

'  New  and  Old  Way. 

"The  old  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
granules  was  by  a  method  known  as 
brossage.  This  meant  a  turning  inside 
out  of  the  eyelid  and  vigorous  scrub- 
bing with  a  small  brush  over  the  af- 

jfected  area.  This  was  a   painful  pro- 

[cedure.  The  modern  method  consists 
in  the  so-called  Knapp  roller-  forceps 

expression.  Most  of  the  time  the  pa- 
tient undergoing  this  treatment  is 
brought  under  the  anesthetic.  The 
granules  are  removed  one  by  one.  If 
the  disease  has  progressed  so  far, 
however,  that  granules  have  formed 
in  the  lower  lesions  of  the  eye-lid, 
there  is  little  hope  of  curing  the  pa- 
tient, the  doctor  said. 

"The  number  ot  cases  in  Atlanta 
that  have  come  to  my  attention  have 
not  been  in  excess  of  six  or  seven  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,"  he  said.  "At 
first  I  felt  some  alarm  about  the  sit- 


uation, hut  T  don't  believe  there  is 
any  ground  for  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  Sanitation  is  about  the 
best  preventive.  It  never  does  any 
good  to  rub  an  organ  composed  of 
'such  delicate  parts  as  the  eye.  Ar 
once  contracted,  the  best  thing  is 
.4^bmit  to  the  operation,  whidJMiM^ac- 
tnally  certain  of  aj;ii|gi|!J?Si!^«5iii— 


Ha^rtWrd/-.  Cov\v\,,  Co-u.^a/ru'C. 
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STUDY  DEFECTIVE 

<_  EYES  IN  STATE 


'r,A  number  of  indu-^trial  establish- 
rtente  in  Connecticut  received  yester- 
day or  will  receive  today  a  question- 
naire sent  out  by  the  Eyeslg-ht  Con- 
servation Council  of  America  from  Its 
headquarters  in  the  Times  Building 
ii  New  York  City.  As  to  industry  the 
aim  is,  accordingr  to  General  Director 
Qby  A.  Henry,  to  find  tiie  relation  be- 
tween defective  vision  and  efficiency 
eS  workers.  As  to  education  it 
\i5^11  be  the  aim  to  find  what  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  schools  to 
rjeasure  the  extent  of  poor  eyesisht 
afld  to  make  effective  preventative 
provision.  The  questionnaire  is  to 
leiirn  facts  in  Hartford,  Stamford, 
Bridgeport  and  South  Manchester. 
The  school  questionaire  is  to  reac*i 
superintendents  of  schools  in  the.^e 
places  and  New  Britain,  New  Haven, 
■yji^terbury  and  Middletown. 


JYew  \^j-rK.  JY.  y. .  G-lok^. 
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THL  BL!I<JU1«JLSS 
TERIL 

~t  -v 

By  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE. 

For  some  months  she  had  been  com- 
plaining''  of  Increasing:  difficulty  In 
jVlBlon.  At  times,  she  said,  everything 
seemed  smoky,  and  the  print  of  news- 
papers becama  almost  Impossible  to 
read.  But,  though  warned  by  friends, 
she  for  on©  reason  ajid  another  post- 
poned visiting  an  oculist 

"All  I  need,"  she  insisted,  "Is  a 
stronger  pair  of  glasses,  and  III  go  to 
the  optician  and  get  one  before  long." 

Still  she  did  nothing,  even  when 
her  sight  Ijecame  so  poor  that  she  al- 
most entirely  ceased  reading.  Finally 
a  friend,  taking  matters  Into  her  own 
hands,  made  an  appointment  for  her 
with  an  eminent  eye  specialist. 

The  latter  said  little  to  the  negli- 
gent woman  beyond  remarking  that 
It  was  a  great  pity  she  had  not  coma 
to  him  sooner  and  that  she  would 
have   to   nntar   a   hospital    for    treat.-u 


Itwnt  "To  the  /rien(l"1Se^aRr^^^^ 

"I'm  afraid  she  has  waited  so  long 

can  do  little  for  her.  She  Is  suffer- 
|lng  not  only  from  cataract  but  from 
llaucoma.  The  cataract  can  be  taken 
ire  of  readily  enough,  but  the  glau- 
Boma  Is  another  mattea-.     It  has  pro- 

Bssed  so  far  that  the  optic  nerve  Is 
laged,   and  whether  her  sight  can 
l>e  saved  Is  problematic." 

That  was/'Slx  months  ago.  In  the 
Interval  several  operations  hava  been 
performed  and  the  outcome  still  is  In 
,<loubt,  the  glaucoma  stubbornly  recur- 
ring after  each  operation.  The  ocu- 
SlBt  still  holds  out  some  hope  that 
otal  blindness  may  be  avarted,  but 
ilaments  the  unnecessary  delay  that 
iJias  complicated  hla  task  and  Increased 
^lila  patient's  peril. 

'.  And  unhappily,  many,  many,  people 
;«lmilarly  delay  ■when.^e  symptoms 
£egin  to  trouble  them.  I^^M^ithAiiBAB 
(loms  indicate  nothing  more  serious 
than  eye  strain  the  delay  may  be  of 
comparatively  slight  consequence.  Not 
so  if  they  are  Indicative  of  definite 
disease  of  the  eyes. 

Then  delay  of  only  a  few  weeks 
may  mean  a  blindness  which  would 
have  been  prevented  had  action  been 
taken  at  an  earlier  day.  In  other 
words,  the  real  cause  of  blindness  in 
such  cases  is  negligence. 

There  are  other  ways,  too,  In  which 
negligence  operates  to  cause  blind- 
iiess,  and  operates  so  frequently  that 
It  may  fairly  be  accounted  the  chief 
cause  of  blindness  to-day. 

People  are  negligent  not  merely  in 
delaying  to  consult  eye  specialists 
when  \'ision  troubles  them,  but  in 
failing  to  take  common  sense  precau- 
tions against  eye  disease.  It  is  well 
known,  for  exa-nple,  that  eye  Infec- 
tions may  result  from  drying  Ac  face 
With  unclean  towels  and  towMs  used 
by  other  persons.  Yet  innftnerable 
people  cheerfully  run  this  frisk  as 
though  deeming  It  no  risk  aM  all. 

Innumerable  other  poopl#  engaged 
Jn  occupations  Involving^angei-  of 
accidents  to  the  eyes,  negMct  to  wear 
protective  goggles,  evejf  when  in- 
formed of  the  Importance  of  guardlfig 
their  eyes  against  excessive  glare,  fly- 
ing bits  of  stone,  &c.  And  negligence 
is  further  shown  when,  if  any  particle 
does  get  into  the  eye,  fellow  workers 
are  permitted  to  remove  it  with  a 
handkerchief    or    toothpick    that   may 

ruse  Infection. 
For  even  slight  eye  accidents  the 
fnle  Of  safety  is  to  go  at  once  to  a  phy- 
sician who  is  an  expert  in  the  care 
«f  the  eyes.  Above  all,  go  promptly 
10  such  physician  if  any  evident 
trouble  of  vision  develops,  however 
slfeht  it  may  seem. 
CorSsi^li'  1923  by  the  Associated  Nej 
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KFEN     ABOLISH  FI) 

LK<;iSLATCKK; 

I.MrOKTANT 


to  have  a  clinic 
•pre^taLy^n    of    blindnesr.      in 
the  po^^f^^^Uia^be     at  the 
capitol.     The  bill   providing  for 
e   appropriation    of    funds   to   carry 

I  the  work  for  the  coming  year  was 
•toed  by  Governor  Blaine.  Later, 
provision  for  the  abolishing  of  the 
•ard    was    incorporated   in      another 

II  which  contained  issues  to  which 
e  opposition  of  the  executive  was 
:pecte<l. 

The  governor  signed  the  bill,  how- 
er,  thereby  killing  th^  w6rk  of  the 
ireau. 

Tlie  bureau  had   scheduled  a  clinic 

r  Waukesha  county     on     Saturday 

ternoon,     July     28,  \  and     although 

ime    clinics    will    doubtless    have    to 

;  abolished     the     Waukesha     clinic 

ill   be  held   as   per   schedule.     Mary 

anley,      Milwaukee,      who      is      the 

irse   in   charge  of  the  organization, 

as  in   the  city  yesterday,     working 

ith  Miss  Minnie  Mae  Matts,  county 

irse,    in    making    arrangements    for 

le    meeting    wbich    will    be    held    in 

e  county  courthouse  und^r  the  su- 

ifvision   of   Dr.   John   W.   Truitt.      a 

jecialist    in    eye    diseases.        Child- 

m  will  be  examined  and  advice  giv- 

1  for  the  care  of  their  eyes. 

Mis.>   Hanle?-    stated      that      in   her 

pinion   the   state   had   made   a   grave 

listake    in    abolishing    the    work    of 

le  bureau  as  there  was  a  great  de- 

land  for  this  phase  of  public  health 

jrvice. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  blindness  can' 
e  either  cured  or  prevented,"  said 
le  nurse,  "and  the  work  of  the  bu- 
{jau  in  this  field  is  of  such  impori- 
ace  as  to  raise  It  considerably 
bove  the  class  of  political  legisla- 
lon.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  program 
f  the  bureau  has  been  strangled  by 
^/^.rfijLl  tape  of  political  issuea."  _^ 
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MAINE  HELPING 
CARE  FOR  EYES 

Public    Health    Association 
Giving  Lectures  On  Blind- 
ness Prevention 


Augusta,  July  31.— Helping  con- 
serve the  sight  of  Maine's  school 
children  by  placing  authoritative  in- 
formation on  the  care  of  the  eyes  in 
the  hands  of  the  school  teachers  is 
one  of  the  many  activities  of  the 
Maine  Public  Health  Association 
this  summer. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  associa- 
tion Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  of  New 
York,  has  just  CWificluded  a  special 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Tniversity 
of  Maine.  This  week,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  Mrs.  Hathaway  is  lectur- 
ing on  Conservation  of  Vision  at  the 
State  Normal  school  at  Castinc. 

Tliose  who  are  attending  these 
classes  do  not  hesitate  to  commend 
them  for  the  pi-actical  good  th;it  they 
do.  :\Iany  children  are  backwaid  in 
their  studies  because  of  eye  defects. 
iMr.s.  Hathaway  iioints  nut  wa.vs  in 
which  these  handicaps  to  an  educa 
tion  may  be  reduced  if  not  entirely 
el/nunated.  The  child  with  defective 
vision  js  to  be  seated  in  the  school 
room  in  such  a  way  that  his  handi- 
cap will  be  minimized.  Often  the 
parents  don  ot  suspect  that  the 
chid  needs  attention  given  his  eyes 
and  this  situation  is  to  be  met  by 
notes  to  and  conferences  with  the 
parents,  she  suggests. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the 
eye  section  of  the  Maine  Public 
Health  Association  that  Mrs.  Hath-' 
away  was  brought  to  Maine.  Few 
persons  realize  what  it  means  to  be 
blind  or  to  have  the  eyesight  impair- 
ed to  almost  the  point  of  blindness," 
a  member  of  the  Maine  Public  Health 
-4.ssociution  said  today,  "nor  do  they 
realize  the  difficulty  which  the  child 
Of  poor  vision  has  in  keeping  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Much  de- 
rective  vision  is  caused  by  diseases 
or  the  eye  which  prompt  attention 
will  relieve.  Our  section  of  the 
fjlu''',  ^"'"*'=  "ealth  Association 
seeks  to  correct  the  causes  of  these 
eje  troubles  and  to  impress  upon  the 
general  public  the  need  for  more  at- 

nnhVi°'\  ^""J^'^    important    phase    ofi 
public  health   work." 


m... 
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Maine  Join^  in  Work  of  Si^ht 
Conservation — Courses 
at  Ororfo  and  Cast(ne. 

The  state  of  Maine  will  Join  the 
group  of  states  which  are  dplng  the 
most  progressive  work  ioi  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  on  July  23  wh«b 
the  Unlv6i:§lty  of  Maine  at  Orono  in- 
augurate? a  course  on  The  Prepara- 
tion of  Teachers  for  Sight  Conserva- 
tion. One  week  later  this  same  course 
will  be  offered  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Castlne.  The  courses  both 
at  the  university  and  at  the  nor- 
mal school  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  Win- 
ifred Hathaway,  secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  who  has  given 
similar  courses  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ilinols,  Ohio  and  Tennesssee, 
the  only  other  states  In  the  union 
whose  normal  schools  or  universities 
have  thus  far  given  attention  to  this 
important  subject. 

The"  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
these  courses  in  Maine  will  be,  first 
of  all,  to  safeguard  the  eyes  of  nor- 
mal-sighted children.  In  addition,  It 
is  possible  that  there  may  soon  be 
established  In  this  state  a  number  of 
Bight  saving  classes  in  public  schools 
where  children  with  seriously  defec- 
tive vision  would  not  only  be  en- 
abled to  get  an  education  similar  to 
that  of  normal-sighted  children,  hut 
would  be  trained  to  conserve  what 
little  sight  they  have  and  thus  be 
saved  from  total  blindness. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  Is  coming  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  National 
Committee  For  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  In  New  York  City  at  the 
request  of  the  Maine  Public  Health 
Association.  Following  a  recent  visit 
to  this  state,  Lewis  H.  Carrls,  field 
secretary  of  the  National  Committee 
wrote  to  W.  D.  Thurber,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Maine  Public  Health 
Association:  "I  was  greatly  Impress- 
ed with  the  health  promotion  work 
which  Is  being  done  In  your  state, 
and  especially  by  the  splendid  work 


of  the  Eye  Division  of  your  asso- 
ciation. In  the  conference  here  be- 
tween Mr.  Thurber  and  Mr.  Carrls 
it  was  agreed,  however,  that  a  great 
deal  still  needs  to  be  done  for  the 
elimination  of  the  conditions  "which 
lead  to  blindness.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Maine  Public  Health  Association 
with  the  operation  of  the  National 
Committee  For  the  f'reventlon  of 
Blindness  and  of  various  local  agen- 
cies, will  c<ftiduct  a  state-wide  cam- 
paign for  this  putpose  In  the  fall. 

The  National  Committee  estimates 
that  there  are  more  than  100,000 
blind  persons  In  the  United  States 
and  that  at  least  half  of  this  number 
are  needlessly  blind,  the  causes  ol 
their  blindness  being  easily  prevent- 
able. This  situation  is  undoubtedly 
as  bad  in  the  state  of  Maine  as  la 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  teachers  who  are  coming  from 
all  sections  of  the  state  to  attend 
the  summer  sessions  at  the  state  unl-> 
versity  and  the  teachers  in  the  makr' 
ing  at  the  state  normal  school  will 
learn  of  the  gfeat  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  other  states  in  restor- 
ing to  a  normal  and  happy  life  tht 
children  who.  though  not  blind,  have 
seriously  defective  vision.  Among 
the  topics  which  will  be  covered  bj 
Mrs.  Hathaway  are  the  following: 

I.  The  schools  responsibility  for 
conserving  the  sight  of  pupils. 

..  2.  The  individual  teacher's  re- 
sponsibility and  opportu.|\ty  for  con- 
serving the  sight  of  pupils. 

3.  The  structure  of  the  eye;  its 
methods  of  functioning. 

4.  Common^diseases  of  the  eyea  of 
children.  Obvious  signs  of  com- 
municable eye  disease  to  be  watched 
for  daily. 

5.  Preliminary  examination  of 
children's  eyes  Tjy  teacher  to  deter- 
mine visual  acuity.  Use  of  Snellen 
chart.  Checking  results  by  classroom 
observations. 

6.  Neoessity  for  refraction  by 
competent  eyesight  sipecialists  in 
cases  of  defective  vision.  Necessity 
ifor  glasses  that  "fit." 

7.  Co-operation  of  teacher  \<?ith  the 
school  physician  and  the  school 
nurse. 

8.  Responsibilities  of  teachers  in 
sciTools  where  school  physicians  and 
nurses  ar^  not  available. 

9.  Adequate  and  satisfactory  light- 
ing (natural  and  artificial)  for  school 
rooms. 

10.  Seating  arrangements  to  avoid 
eye  strain  for  pupils  and  teacher. 

II.  The  relation  of  interior  deco- 
ration to  eye  strain. 

12.  Training  children  to  care  for 
their  eyes.  Including  the  necessity 
for  vocational  choice  in  accordance 
with  individual  eye  conditions. 


I  13.  Information  as  to  ways  of 
avoiding  eye  hazards  and  eye  strain. 
i  14.  Educational  and  vocational  op- 
portunities for  the  child  with  seri- 
ously defective  vision  (sight  conser- 
vation  classes). 

15.  Consideration,  according  to 
grade,  of  different  sizes  of  type  used 
in  text  books,  to  determine  .=;tyles 
and  size?  causing  least  jjj^yiiaaftr** 


.ti;. 
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Make  the  Blind  See 

By  harrv  c:Dmw7T''     "^ 


]  J.  TOUNCJ.  rnan— -scarcely  out  of 
jt\  his  teens- -Is 'joming  to  Amer- 
•*  ^'  ica  some  time  this  tall  to  help 
make    'he  hW*  see. 

He  la  Theodore  Koppanyi.  21- 
year-old  Austrian  scientist,  whose 
eye  transplantations  In  the  last  few 
years  literally  have  astounded  Eu- 
ropean  surgeons. 

Koppanyi  never  has  experimented 
with     human     beings.      For    several 
[years    he   has    been    working   at   the 
'biological  station  of  the  Academy  of 
fSclences     at    Vienna,     transplanting 
ithe   good  eyes   of  fishes,   toads   and 
mice  to  similar  animals  which  were 
born     blind    or    had     been     blinded. 
The   success  of   the   young   scientist 
In    his    chosen    line    admittedly    has> 
opened  up  wonderful  vistas  of  hope. 
This  young  man's  coming  has  not 
been  heralded  by  press  agents.     No 
extravagant  claims  have  been  made 
In    his    behalf.      He    does    not    come 
\  to   this   country   promising   sight   to 
the  blind.     He  merely  seeks  an  op- 
portunity— an    opportunity      hereto- 
fore    denied — to     experiment     with 
monkeys,  on  the  assumption   that  If 
he    can    restore    sight    to    monkeys, 
only  one  degree  removed  from  man. 
It  is  virtually  a  certainty  the  same 
miracle  could  be  performed  for  men. 
]      To  the  present  Koppanyi  has  had 
no    opportunity   to   experiment   with 
monkeys.       In    the    frightful    after-  ! 
war  poverty  of  "Vienna  he  has  found 
it   Impossible    to    get    the    necessary 
animals.     Then   came  an   offer   frcjn 
a  Chicago  hospital  and  now  tlie  boy 
scientist  la  looking   forward   to   the 
chance  of  a  lifetime. 

The  tentative  program  for  Kop- 
panyi's  Chicago  experiments  is  to 
experiment  with  monkeys.  If  suc- 
cess attends  these  efforts  then  will 
come  the  supreme  test-.-the  attempt 
to  restore  eight  to  a  blind  man.  In 
eveivt  such  an  operation  shall  be 
determined  upon,  the  eye  of  a  mon- 
key  or  a  sheep  would  be  used. 
I.«adlng  surgeons  of  this  country 
will  be  called  upon  to  confer  with 
Koppanyi  after  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States. 

Koppanyl's  modest  words  anent 
his  endeavors  are  distinctly  refresh- 
ing. He  Is  enthusiastic  over  the 
possibilities  of  attaining  the  high 
goal  h".  has  set  for  himself  and  yet 


he  does  not  permit  optimism  to 
lead  him  into  extravagant  promises. 
He  carefully  avoids  the  rousing  of 
hope  that  may  be  doomed  to  bitter 
disappointment. 

"I  have  been  experimenting  for 
quite  a  time  now  upon  blinded  liz- 
ards, fishes  and  frogs,"  he  explains. 
*•  "It  was  known  by  naturalists  that 
certain  of  these  creatures  ■when 
jblinded  change  their  color  from 
jlight  shades  to  darker  ones.  My 
experiment  was  to  transplant  th« 
Igood  eye  of  a  similar  creature  to 
the  blinded  one.  I  wanted  to  see 
whether  the  filaments  of  the  optical 
nerves  would  attach  themselves  to 
[the  transplanted  eyes  and,  most  Im- 
portant, whether  or  not  they  would 
function  again   and  give   sight. 

"The  animals  once  more  char  :7ed 
color,  this  time  from  darker  to 
lighter  shades.  They  once  more  be- 
gan to  hunt  their  own  food.  They 
responded  to  various  well  known 
light  tests.  My  experiment  has  been 
a  success." 

The  youthful  scientist's  next  step 
was  to  experiment  with  rats,  mica 
aiid  rabbits — an  advance  in  the  scale 
of  animal  life.  The  results  were 
equally  satisfactory.  The  next  step 
obviously  was  to  experiment  with 
monkeys,  the  animals  nearest  to 
ourselves.  That  is  his  mission  ia 
America. 

To  make  the  blind  see!  "WTiat  a 
goal  to  set  foronelssaJXt____- 

'Barlvv\adroY\,  Vt,  Free -"Press. 
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EYE  HURT  FROM  GLARE   I 

TJevelopnient  of  I/ightliie  in  the  I^ast 
Fifty   Years 

In  the  la-st  halt  century  there  has 
been  more  development  in  the  art  of 
lightning  than  in  all  ages  since  man 
first  picked  a  brand  from  the  fire  lo 
light  his  way.  declares  Prof.  F.  C.  Cald- 
well of  the  Eyesight  Conservative  Coun- 
cil of  America,  In  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  light  and  glare  that  has 
resulted  from  the  high  eflflclency  of  the 
modern    electric    lisrlit. 

Glare,  which  is  "light  out  of  place," 
H  now  Ijeing  systematically  studied,  and 
iTfiulations  to  prevent  it  are  coming 
into  industrial  and  .school  lighting  codes 
and   being  followed    by   state   laws. 

It  is  because  mankind  has  tried  to 
'use  modern  lights  as  he  used  the  old 
kind  of  lights  that  trouble  from  glare 
has  appeared,  says  Professor  Caldwell. 
\"()  one  would  deliberately  look  at  the 
sun  on  a  bright  day.  yet,  having  outdone 
the  sun  In  the  matter  ot  glare  at  the 
liKht  source,  people  Co  not  guard  against 


the  brilliance  of  the  modern  llghtfi,  and 
trouble  follows  because  of  the  very  effi- 
ciency of  the  lights. 

"Lighting  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
human  arts,  but  until  recently  one  of 
the  slowest  to  develop,"  says  Profes«or 
Caldwell.  "So  far  as.  their  character- 
istics as  light  sources  were  concerned 
there  was  very  little  difference  between 
:he  candle  or  whale-oil  lamps  of  our 
grandmothers  and  the  selected  fagots 
3f  the  cave  dwellers  of  50,000  years  ago. 
liven  the  gas-kerosene  oil  flames  are  of 
the  last  century;  even  the  rarbon-flla- 
ment  incandescent  lamps  were  only  a 
jlittle  larger  and  a  little  brighter. 
I  '"But  the  curve  of  development,  which 
for  so  many  milenniums  had  run  along 
almost  horizontal,  was  commencing  to 
trend  upward,  and  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tungsten  filament  and 
gas-filled  electric  lamp,  it  has  risen  ever 
more  sharply." 

The  three  main  problems  In  artificial 
lighting  are  to  overcome  insufllclent 
light,  distribution  and  glare,  which  Is  an 
excess  of  brightness  or  too  sharp  a  con- 
trast between  the  immediate  light-source 
and  its  surroundings. 
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If  You  Should  Lose  Your  Sight  is  Sub- 
ject of  Talk. 
!  Blind  workers  are  now  making  good 
[in  many  vocations,  according'  to  Miss 
tfirace  Harper,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  QUnd, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  prepared  this 
week's  health  talk  for  broadcasting 
from  the  General  Electric  company's 
radio  station  WGY  at  Schenectady. 

"If  you  have  good  eyesight,  preserve 
it,"  said  Miss  Harper.  "Avoid  eye- 
strain; guard  against  accidents  from 
flying  particles  of  metiil,  wood,  stone, 
etc.,  and  don't  risk  infecting  the  eyes 
through  the  use  of  common  towels  and 
otlier  articles  liable  to  transfer  infec- 
tious material. 

"But  what  of  those  who  are  already 
blind  or  who  are  losing  their  eyesight? 
Listen  to  some  of  the  things  that  can 
be  done  to  make  life  worth  while  when 
the  path  ahead  seems  an  empty  stretch 
of  darkness  and  idleness — darkness  of' 
the  spirit  as  well  as  of  sight  percep- 
tion. Remember  that  work  is  always 
one  of  the  indispensable  helps  in  find- 
ing one's  way  in  despair. 

"In    New   York   city   there     are     six 
blind     dictajahone     operators     earning;; 
equal  pay  with  sighted  workers.     Why; 
are  they  successful?    Because,   first  o^ 


i 


an  tbey  hav«  been  trainea  io  ao  h^W 

work — neat  typing,  careful  punctiia- 
tion.  good  standards  of  composition, 
spelling  and  grammar.  These  are  the 
foundations.  Not  less  important  is 
their  altitude  of  cheerfulness  and  self- 
dept  ndence.  asking  favors  of  none,  be- 
yond the  exchanges  of  courtesies 
common  to  all  professional  workers. 
These  young  business  women  are  part 
of  the  life  of  their  office  or  department 
and  have  their  share  of  influence  for 
good.  A  manager  of  the  concern  where 
one  of  them  is  employed  said,  not  long 
ago:  'I  notice  a  difference  among  the 
grirls  since  Miss  Sewell  came.  There's 
more  of  a  spirit  of  helpfulness.  They 
are  seeing  how  cheerfully  and  happily 
she  does  her  work  and  little  annoy- 
ances or  grievances  seem  to  them  less 
worthy  of  notice,  now.' 

•It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  reliaWe 
guides  to  take  blind  people  to  work 
and  return  each  day.  Sometimes  an- 
other employe  in  the  building  lives  on 
the  same  car  line  and  an  arrangement 
can  be  made.  When  a  guide  is  hard  to 
find,  the  added  handicap  seems  most' 
unfair;  it  is  a  problem  constantly  hav- 
ing to  be  met. 

"Blind  men  have  not  the  same  prob- 
lem of  guides  as  do  the  women.  They 
usually  go  about  alone.  'Bill  meets  me 
at  the  entrance  to  the  factory  and  takes 
jne  up' — is  the  frequent  answer  to  an 
Inquiry.  Charles  M.  writes:  'No,  I 
pon't  get  there  early  to  avoid  the  rush; 
H  like  to  crowd  in  along  with  1*ie  others 
and  get  bumped  and  shovey  it's  more 
sociable  and  then  theyk^w  I'm  not 
an^'^^erent  from  folks  who  see.' 

••^Iat^il^blind    men    and    women    are 
working    nfc^factories.     James    Brown, 
who  lost  his  sight  recently  is  running 
a  punch  press  machine.    Edward  Gray 
is  assembling  jjarts     in     an   electrical 
goods  concern.   Lucy  M.  is  folding  car- 
Ions    in    a   box   factory   and   Emma   is 
packing  candles.    These  are  a  few   of 
many    who    are    going    to     work     each 
day — working    the    alloted    number    of 
hours  and   doing  their  work  well,   the 
same  as   their  sighted  fellow -workers. 
"Then  there's  Walter  D.  running  his 
poultry  business  just  as  he  did  before 
he  lost  his   sight.    He  knows  his  way 
all  about  the  place  and  can  do  every- 
thing   except    pick    out     the     broilers. 
There  his  wife  helps   him.    She   reads 
the   poultry   journals   to   him   too,   and 
he's  keen  on  all  of  the  latest  methods 
in  the  chicken  business. 

"Clarence  M.  is  one  of  a  dozen  or 
more  men  in  this  state  who  are  run- 
ning good  paying  candy,  news  and  to- 
bacco stands  located  on  public  high- 
ways or  on  the  premises  of  large  fac-. 
tories  where  hundreds  of  employes  aa- 
stvre  a  good  trade.    Some  of  these  men] 


wear  change  belts  such  as  conductors 
use.  They  keep  their  accounts  in  rais- 
ed point,  using  the  Braille  system 
which  everyone  without  sight  must 
rely  upon  in  order  to  be  independent. 

"There  are  50  or  more  blipd  men  in 
New  York  city  alone  who  are  conduct- 
ing newsstands.  It's  worth  watching  a 
blind  man  handling  a  heavy  business 
during  rush  hours.  Their  skill  and  dex- 
terity arouse  profound  admiration. 

"Arthur  T.  is  an  insurance  under- 
writer for  a  gi'e^  life  insurance  com- 
pany. Other  well-known  compaples 
also  have  agents  without  sight.  Mr.  T. 
has  the  various  types  of  policies  at  his 
tongue's  end.  His  mathematical  tables, 
etc.,  he  has  transcribed  into  Braille  for 
his  own  use.  A  policy  issued  by  a  re- 
liable concern  is  exactly  the  same 
whether  presented  by  an  agent  who 
has  or  has  not  sight. 

"A  blind  person  may  be  trained  to  be 
a  good  masseur,  telephone  operator, 
dictaphone  transcriber,  insurance  un- 
der-writer,  etc.,  but  it  is  of  little  use ' 
unless  the  public  believes  that  he  is 
employable  and  someone  gives  him  a 
chance.  And  the  public  means  you.  /' 
,  "Don't  think  of  blind  persons  as  only 
capable  of  caning  chairs  or  weaving 
rugs.  The  director  of  special  classes 
fqr  the  blind  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cleveland,  Ohid,  for  several  years  past, 
was  a  blind  man.  A  professor  in 
FVench  in  one  of  our  universities,  is 
without  sight.  To  be  sure,  success 
along  professional  lines  for  a  person 
without  sight  must  be  nine-tenths  de- 
pendent on  the  individual  himself. 
But  what  he  is  largely  reflects  the  at- 
titude of  those  about  him.  Don't  give 
pity  or  commiseration.  No  one  really 
wants  to  be  babied  or  helpless.  Self 
dependence  cart  •^s^fogteie't  ar  under- 
mined J>Ll*»©/-n't  * JMn'h^i-n^e^mpathy 
and    ^j)  ;,i  .•  ofr'eitftr. 

■^  ji.«  le  i.d,^  11-  ■.■.!  the  questions  s€l 
Of^n  asked.  'What  should  our  atti- 
tude be  towards  those  who  are  blind?' 
■What  can  we  do  to  help?'  Act  towards 
them  just  as  towards  anyone  else — 
just  the  same  as  though  they  coiild  see; 
— but  take  your  share  in  trying  to  even 
up  the  handicap.  • 

"There's  constant  emphasis  on  the 
need  tor  'opportunity'  among  all  class- 
es laboring  under  various  handicaps. 
Opportunities  for  the  blind  are  con- 
trolled largely  by  the  public.  Each  one 
of  u.s  is  part  of  tlie  public  and  helps  to 
i^'ni  public  opinion." 

5e|?t'<.vwi>er  /^^  l^^3. 

CHICAGO,     Sept.    14— Not    a 

single  baby  born  in  Illinois  last 
year  was  made  blind  by  infection 
at   birth,   according    to    an    an-  j 
nouncement   today   from    the   II- 1 


linois  Society  for  the  Preventioa 
of  Blindness.' "This  was  attrib- 
uled  '  tb  the  more  stringent  en- 
forcement in  the  last  five  years  of 
e^istjja§_^wj.^^,„^ 

liLL  mm  OP  BlIiNESS 
m  TO  BMSTIGIIfl 

Accidents  Responsible  for  Mos 
Cases  Now. 


Record  of  Eicry  .A<Tidont  to  Be  .Madf 
Tabulated   and   /Vualjzed 
By  National  Committee. 

New  York. —  (By  the  As.<ooiated 
Press) — Because  of  the  growing  serl 
jiusnesp  of  accidents  in  public  places 
j'nd  in  homes,  as  well  aij  in  industry. 
as  a  cause  of  blindness,  the  national 
committee  for  th«  preventioa  of  blind- 
ness anuouuci'd  today  that  it  would 
imdertake  immediately  a  progresgiva 
census  of  al!  eye  ai.-cidcnts  with  t^ 
view  of  determining  means  of  preven- 
lion.  This  decision,  the  commit  tee  de- 
clares, gre^v  out  of  the  recent  realiza- 
tion that  there  has  come  about  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  incidence  of  the  vari- 
ous principal  causes  of  hlinrlnesit^. 

The  committee  ba.s  discoverfni.  for  in- 
stance,  that  whereas  not   many  years 
ago  the  greatest  single  cause  oi  blind- 
ness   in    children    was    "babies'    sore 
eyes,"  the  percentage  of  blindness  from 
this  cause  has  been  cut  in  half.  Blind- 
ness  caused    by    accidents   of    \ 
sorts,  on  the  other  hand,  has  in 
to  such  an  extent  in  recent  year>  i.j 
accidents  now  constitute  the  most  ser 
ous  single  catise  of  blindness. 

An  eifort  will  be  made  to  secure  a 
record  of  every  accident  causing  an 
injury  to  the  eye  whetlter  it  occurs 
B  factory,  in  a  home,  or  on  the  strec 
This  census  will  gradmilly  he  ext.  ndeil 
into  every  state  in  the  Union.  Tiie  re- 
sults will  be  talmlated  l>y  principal 
causes  and  analyzed  monthly.  A  month 

to  month  comparison  of  the  re( '-^  "' 

this  census   will  enable   the  con 
and     its    many    co-operating    a^ 
thrnout  the  country  to  leuru  whether— 
as    is    now    believed— the    tiiunber    oi 
cases    «i    blindness    thru    nci'idents    ' 
steadily  increasing,  and  against  wh 
muses  of  accidents  the  energies  of  u 
comioittee  shculd  Ite  directeil. 


How  Bad  Teeth  May 
Cause  Blindness 

Lost  SIGHT  Is  Now  Quickly 

RESTORED  by  UPROOTING 

I  Hidden  PACKETS  of  POISON 


MEDICAL  science  has  recently  discovered 
that  decayed  teetli  and  infected  gums 
inay  bring  such  a  great  misfortune  as 
total  blindness.  In  many  instances,  perfect 
vision  has  been  restored  by  the  correction  of 
abnormal  oral  states. 

Among  a  number  of  such  cases  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Bowei-s,  a  noted  dental 
authority,  is  that  of  Miss  Kathci'inc  Bryden,  of 

IGrantwood,  N.  J.  Mi.ss  Bryden  was  23  years 
old  last  May.  Until  12  years  ago,  she  enjoined 
perfect  sight  in  botlx  eyes.  But  in  Novpiuber, 
1911,  her  vision   gradually  faded,   until   f/naily 

[she  bccffme  totally  blind  in  the  right  eye,  and 
retained  hardly  inorc  than  perception  of  light 
in  the  left. 

Three  years  ago,  Miss  Bryden's  health  failed 
utterly.  She  suffered  from  nervous  prostration 
and  was  rarely  free  from  "cokls"  and  tliroat 
trouble.  Appetite  and  nutrition  wei'e  affected 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  lost  more  tlian  30 
pounds  in  weight. 

Finally,  Miss  Bryden  was  examined  by  a  New 
York  specialist  in  oral  surgery  and  an  authority 

I  on  X-ra^-  diagnosis.      He  made  a  series  of  X-ray 

'photagraphs  of  this  patient's  mouth.  Numerous 
abscesses  were  revealed.       Extraction  of  all  the 

lUpper  teeth  was  advised. 

\  "The  results  of  this  extraction  were  almost 
miraculous,"  Dr.  Bowers  says  in  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  "Tlie  patient's  vision  improved  im- 
mediately. Her  throat  trouble  vanished  and  t>he 
gained  steadily  in  v.eiglit,  in  appetite,  and  in  her 
ability  to  digest  and  assimilate  food.  Her 
bodily  resistance  has  been  so  enhanced  that  she 
hasn't  had  a  'cold'  for  upwards  of  two  year;-. 

"The  explanation  for  this  miracle  of  healing 
is  simple  enough.  The  germs  and  poisonous 
products  that  had  exejteil  their  di.sturbing  effect 
on  the  functioning  capacity  of  the  optic  nerve 
were  removed — therefpre  sight  came  back.  At 
the  same  time,  evei:y  cell  and  tissue  in  the  bociy 
was  relieved  of  an  overdose  of  poison,  and  began 
to  function  normally. 


"There   is   hardly   an    oral    surgeon    in    active 
practice  Avho  cannot  detail  cases  that  seeiviingly 
lave  not  the  slightest  connection  with  th?  tetth, 
et  which  have  made  complete  recovery,  follow- 
ing the  extj'action  of  absces- 
sed teeth,  the  clearing  up  and 
pi'oper  filling  of  infected  root 
canals,   the   aseptic   treatment 
of  pus-laden  pyorrhoea  pack- 
I  ets,  or  the  removal  of  a  molar 
tooth — buried      crosswise      in 
the  jaw. 

.  "Neui'itis  of  years'  standing, 
BCiatica,  rheumatism,  neural- 
gia, headaches,  and  many 
other  painful  conditions  have 
been  overcome  almost  as 
though  by  magic,  when"  septic 
'mouth  conditions  disclosed  by 
thCs  searching  eye  of  the 
X-ray  were  cleared  up." 

Dr.  Bowers  recalls  another 
case — that  of  a  healthy,  robust 
looking  man,  who  suddenly  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  neuritis 
in  the  Shoulder.  He  had  tried 
all  sorts  of  treatment,  diet, 
mineral  waters,  and  various 
rheumatism  remedies  without 
I  relief. 

Finally,  an  X-ray  of  his 
teeth  revealed  a  huge  ab- 
scess at  the  apex  of  a  molar  tooth  that' ha'ff 
caused  "gum  boils."  The  tooth  was  removed, 
with  the  result  that  the  very  next  moraiag  this 
patienc  was  relieved  completely.  The  neuritis 
never  has  returned. 

/'The  X-ray,  without  doubt,  is  the  greatest 
I  scientific  informer  of  modern  times,"  say.-^  Dr. 
Bowers.  "It  most  nearly  insures  Ihe  ceilRinty 
of  determining  whether  or  not  a  focal  absceL'S 
exists  at  the  root  of  a  tooth,  or  whether  a  root 
I  canal  is,  or  is  not,  properly  filled. 

"Nearly  every  dentist  in  active  practice  has 
seen  openings  at  the  roots  of  apparently -stiuncL 
teeth,  through  which  there  is  constantly  (irainiiig 
poisonous  material.  Indeed,  careful  investiga- 
tors now   contend  that  before  the  X-ray  came| 
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into  general  use,  fully  79  per  centtf  all  rooti 
canals  %vere  imperfectly  filled.  Faulty  dentaV 
work — even  work  done  conscientiously  and  pains^ 
takingly  by  able  men — may  prove  a  definite 
source  of  danger.  Crowns  that  fail  to  fit  cii^ 
necks  of  teeth,  badly  adjusted  bridge  work, 
faulty  abutments,  overhanging:  fillings  that  co?i- 
Btantiy  collect  food  particles  and  facilitate  dec^-. 
almost  invariably  can  be  checked  up  by  the  X- 
ray. 

"In  fact,  there  is  no  other  method  by  which  a 
dentist  can  determine  definitely  the  presence  of 
an  impacted  molar  or  wisdom  tooth,  whether  a 
root  filling  is  perfect,  or  whethQi"  a.  tootii  ■which 
he  proposes  to  use  as  an  abutment  for  a  bridge 
is  sufficiently  sound  for  the  pui-pose. 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  now  conccaed 
that  a  dead  tooth  requires  watching  more  ths^n 
does  a  living,  functioning  tooth.  With  its  source 
of  nutrition  cut  off  by  local  tissue  degeneratiois 
the  dead  tooth  is  much  more  likely  to  start  putre- 
factive changes  in  its  surrounding  tissue  Ab- 
scesses therefore  are  quite  common  in  these 
teeth." 

The  bacteria  that  actually  cause  tooth  decay 
finally  have  been  discovered  and  isolated  by  Dr. 
F,  E.  Rodriguez,  Captain  in  the  Dental  Corps, 
.U..  S.  A. 

Dr.  Kodrigucz  has  isolated  three  typos  of 
bacteria  with  an  exceedingly  high  acid-producing 
power.  They  produce  acid  fast  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  dissolve  the  hard,  limey  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth,  and  penetrate  right  through 
the  enamel  into  the  deep  tissue. 

"There  is  one  phase  of  the  subject  of  dental 
care  which  only  within  the  last  ten  years  has 
begun  to  be  understood,"  Dr.  Bowers  goes  on 
to  explain.  "This  has  to  do  with  the  relation 
of  tooth  nutrition  to  food  intake. 

"Primitive  ijan  kept  liis  teeth  in  very  fair  con- 
dition. This  p  proved  by  the  condition  of  the 
teeth  in  the  skulls  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  They  are  wonderfully 
sound  and  free  from  evidence  of  dental  ;lecay. 

"In  a  large  measure,  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  pi-imitive  man  ate  his  food  without  cooking 
it.  He  tore  the  flesh  from  the  bones  and  gnawed 
these  bones  in  quite  as  workmanlike  a  manner  as 
any  dog  would.  Later  on — a  hundred  centuries 
later,  perhaps,  he  became  a  grain  eater.  And 
on  the  coarselv  cracked  gTam,  baked  as  hard  as 
a  rock  in  its  red  bed  of  embers,  he  gave  his 
teeth  still  more  exercise.  At  the  same  time, 
he  supplied  his  body  with  the  tooth  an'-l  bone- 
making  mineral  salts  which  to-day  arc  silted  out 
from  our  ground  grain,  and  fed  to  cattle. 
^.J'Pis«per  diet,  .-with  eon»ist&nt- dental  cara-r- 
which  includes  a  semi-annual  cleaning  of  the 
teeth  and  gums — is  a  necessity.  In  addition, 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth  should  be  rendered 
neutral  or  alkaline  by  the  use  of  milk  of  ^lag- 
nesia,  or  milk  of  lime. 

"A  good  dentifrice  should  be  selected,  and 
scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to  maintain- 
ing a  clean  condition  of  the  teeth." 


Diagram  Showing  How  the  Nerves  of  the  Teeth, 
Eyes,  Eyelids,  Nose,  Jaws,  Lips  and  Tongue  Are 
Interrelated  Through  the  Trigeminal  or 
Fifth  Nerve. 
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^  EYE  ACCIDENTS 

W.      E.xplosion  of  a  pipe  into  which  a  cartridge  had  found  its  wa; 
with  the  tobacco;  a  wound  from  fin  of  a  fish;  an  eye-shade  catching 

'  fire;  a  peck  from  a  pet  rooster;  a  jab  from  the  horn  of  a  cow;  these 
are  some  of  the  causes  of  279  serious  eye  accidents  reported  to 
National  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  during  August. 
This  is  undoubtedly  merely  a  fraction  of  eye  accidents  during 
August,  as  there  is  not  at  present  any  means  of  ascertaining  the 
total  accidents.  The  committee  has  undertaken  a  nation-wid" 
census  of  eye  accidents,  August'sbeingfirst  returns,  to  deterraii 
principal  causes  of  accidental  injuries  and  means  of  eliminatinL; 
them. 

More  than  a  third  of  August's  accidents  occurred  in  industrial 
occupations.  Included  was  the  injury  known  as  "Klieg  eyes' 
to  Jack  Talmadge  Keaton,  one-year  old  son  of  "Buster"  Keaton, 
whose  eyesight  was  affected  by  lights  used  in  his  father's  motion 
picture  studio. 


HdrvJ  Mai/«.yv,  C/oyAyt.,"Reor'u^te- 
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I  Cartridge  In  Pipe,  Which 
I  Found  Its  Way  Into  To- 
'  bacco,  Eyeshade  Catch- 
ing Fire,  A  Jab  From 
The  Horn  Of  A  Cow  And 
279  Other  Serious  Acci- 
dents Enumerated  In 
Monthly  Report. 

j  The  explosion  of  a  pipe  into  which 
1  a  cartridge  had  found  its  way  with 
the  tobacco;  a  wound  from  -the  fin 
of  a  fish;  an  eye-shade  catching  fire; 
a  peclt  from  a  pet  rooster  held  in  the 
lap;  a  jab  in  the  eye  from  the  horn 
of  a  cow;  these  are  some  of-  the 
causes  of  279  serious  eye  accidenf?" 
reported  to  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness   dur- 

'ing  the    I Ih  tutmiitmnnur"'*'  " 

This,    according   to   Lewis    H.    Car- 
,Pis,    managing    director    of    the    com- 
mittee, is  undoubtedly  merely  a  frac- 
tion  of   the   total   number  of   ey^   ac- 
cidents      which       occurred       during 
August    as    there    is    not    at    present 
any  means  of  ascertaining    the   total 
j  number   of  such   accidents.     The   na- 
I  tional    committee,    Mr.      Carris      an- 
nounced,   has  just  undertaken  a  pro- 
gressive   nation-wide    census    of    eye 
accidents,    the    August    accidents    be- 
ing  the   first   returns   in    this   census. 
;  The   purpose   of   the   census   is   to   de- 
^termine      what    are       the       principal 
causes    of   accidental   injuries   to    the 
yes — injurie.s  which  are   now  adding 
thousands    to     our     blind    population 
yearly — and    the    means    of    eliminat- 
ing those  causes. 

Of  the  eye  accidents  reported  dur- 
ing August,  247  destroyed  or  seri- 
ously injured  the  sight  of  men  and 
boys  and  only  31  affected  the  eyes 
of  women  and  girls.  There  were  45 
serious  eye  accidents  to  children,  37 
occurring  in  play.  More  than  a  third 
of  all  the  accidents  reported  oc- 
curred in  industrial  occupations.  In- 
■luded  in  the  latter  group  was  the 
injury  Jtnown  as  "Klieg  eyes"  which 
occurred  to  Jaclc  Talmadge  Keaton, 
the  one-year-old  son  of  "Buster. 
Keaton,  whose  eyesight  was  affected 
by  the  lights  used  in  his  father's 
motion   picture   studio. 


Hetrt^ 
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'  a  year,  was  started  August  1.  By 
the  last  day  of  Septeniebr  590  se- 
lious  eye  accidents  had  been  re- 
ported. In  forty  cases  total  loss  of 
I  both  eyes  was  Indicated,  In  167  cases 
theio  was  total  loss  of  one  eye,  and 

[In  the  remainder  there  was  serious 
permanent  injury  of  the  eyes.  In- 
dustrial accidents  caused  108  eye  in- 
juries,   automobile    accidents    sixty- 

j  three,    agricultural    accidents    tovtv  ■ 

I  six  and  explosions  of  guns  forty-ono 
During  August  and  September  elev- 
en serious  eye  injuries  were  caus-iil 
by  baseballs,  six  by  golf  balls,  fi,e 
by    bursting    automobile    tires,    and 

I  one  by  football.  Wood  alcohoi 
c.'iused  six  cases  of  blindnr-ss.  The 
eyes  of  117  children  were  mutilated 
by  accidents  during  these  two 
months,  eighty-seven  of  them  vfhiU 
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I  The  automobiie  Is  blamed,  ind 
rirightly,  for  a  lot  of  things.  Now/,  as 
1  result  o^  an  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  national  committer 
for  the  prevention  of  .hlindnaBfi  it. 
is  found  that  the  automobile  must 
assume  responsibility  as  one  of  the 
major  causes  for  eye  accidents.  Tli'i 
census,  which  is  to  be  continued  for 


felicE  iAGAIN  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

As  thffugh  there  had  not  already  been 
aocumtfTated  enough  damaging  evidence 
^ainst^tiie  automobile's  proclivities  for  - 
causing  4llstress,  now  comes  the  Na- 
tional Cotnmittee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Bligdasswr^ith  the  surprising  report 
that  motqir  cars  rank  second  in  the  list 

of cfljigcj.';    of    eye    injuries.      Industrial 

Occidents  alone  exceed  in  the  totals  of 
iSerious  inurts  to  eyesight  cau.sed  by  mis- 
jhaps.  industry  has  long  led  in  that 
unhapp:jf  respect,  but  it  is  a  compara-, 
tively  ikew  indictment  against  the  au-' 
tomobll^  attesting  to  the  alarming  in- 1 
Icrease  ,ln  the  number  of  accidents 
caused  jl^y  TJiat  once-pleasurable  vehicle 

Thoil^jrevention  committee  has  under- 
taken a)  nationwide  census  of  eye  acci- 
dents iia  an  effort  to  determine  the  prin- 
cipal c/cuses  and  so  carry  its  prevention 
work  tb  original  sources.  Deginning  on 
the  first  day  of  August,  the  census  re- 
ports ifliowed  on  September  thirtieth  the 
circunisjtances  surrounding  590  serious 
eye  a^tteidents.  In  forty  cases  loss  of 
bothiejies  has  occurred.  In  one  hundred 
and  slsty-seven  cases  the  total  lo.ss  of 
.bne  <ejlie;  was  indicated.  Indu.strial  mis-' 
haps'  daused  19S  Injurie.s,  motor .  acci- 
dents 6''3,  agricultural  accidents  46  and 
the  exjllosion  of  guns  41.  Mishaps  con- 
sidered] to  be  unusual  are  shown  by  the 


census^  to  be  .somewhat  common,  as  for 
examine,  eye  injuries  caused  by  bkse- 
balls,  fit  which  there  were  eleven,  and 
'by  goln  bails,  of  which  there  were  six. 
One  Ib^jury  was  ca.used  by  a  football.! 
Five  ijeisulted  from  bur.sting  automobile 
'tires.  Children  sustained  eye  mutila- 
tion in   117  accidents. 

Thejfpurpose  of  the  committee's  pres- 
ent c.-Mau.stive  work  is  to  reduce  what 
is  cha  pacterized  as  an  alarming  increase 
in  titi^  ratio  ^f  blindness.  It  has  not 
lanno.'jnced  wri9t  plans,  if  any,  it  has 
formulated  fori  reducing  the  eye  injuries 
resulting  from  motor  accidents  and  It 
is  doubtful  If  any  very  effective  remedy 
[  in  that  direction  can  bo  devised.  But 
the  census  sers'es  to  emphasize  once 
more  the  urgent  need  for  greater  cau- 
tion in  driving  and  for  more  drastic 
laws  regulating  the  owning  and  opera- 1 
tion  of  motor  vehicles.  ^      | 
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CITY  SHOULD  WORK  ^ 
TO  HALT  PHYSICAL 
LLS,  BOCK  SAYS 


Premises  Workers  for  Blind 

If  Elected,  He  Will  Aid 

Prevention  Move. 

I      Dr.  FrV^lin  W.  Bock,  "Better  Roch- 
.ester"  candidate  for  mayor.  addresf.ed  the 
I'workers  at  the  Rochester  Association  of 
l'^^'orkersfor  the  BlijmJ^gt  noon  yesterday. 
'     Dr-BSok  said  thatUie   ideal  back  of 
the  "Better  Rochester"  movement  was  "to 
relieve    the    disintegrating,    demoralizing 
influence   of    partisan    politics   with    the 
constructive  and  progressive     policy     of 
community  co-operation." 
,  Dr.   Bock   said   that   it   should   be   the 
duty  and  opportunity  of  the  mayor  of  the 
city   to   lead  in   the   ideals  of  prpvenrive 
medical    practice.      He   pointed   out    that 
Rocliester   is    the   optical    center   of   the 
iworld  ;  that  one  witli  defective  eye  sisiit 
could  be  fitted  to  the  proper  glasses  as 
well  if  not  better,  in  Rochester  than  In 
any  city  in  the  world. 

"But  is  that  enough?"  he  .said.    "Why 
should  not  Rochester  lead  also  in  efforts 


to  prpsprvf  the  intfsrity  of  the  eye  and 
thus  mnke  glasses  iinnooessary ?  In  sev- 
eral cities  men  are  stuflying  with  this 
ideal  in  mind;  their  work  should  be  in- 
vestigated for  the  good  of  Rochester  also." 

He  said  that  if  he  is  to  be  mayor  every 
effort  will  bo  made  to  direct  the  thought 
of  the  comnuniity  into  preventive  chan- 
nels so  blindness  and  deafness  and  other 
physical  handicaps  may  be  reduced  to 
the   lowest    possible    minimum. 

He  told  of  the  work  he  has  been  doing, 
in  the  public  schools  for  the  prevention 
of  deafness,  saying  that  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  he  has  examined  at  least  25.000' 
children  and  given  their  parents  advice 
on  how  best  to  prevent  possible  and  in 
many  cases  probable  deafness.  He  said 
lie  was  sure  that  this  clinic  had  prevented 
deafness  in  hundreds  of  cases  and  had 
stopped  its  progress  in  hundreds  of  other 
cases;  that  what  had  been  done  in  the 
prevention  of  deafness,  he  believed,  also 
could  be  done  in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness but  that  none  of  the  physical  handi-  _ 
caps  of  childhood  could  be  effectively  pre- 
vented without  a  broad  minded  commun-i 
its.  ideal.  .-.*^*' 
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f    BOOKS  FOR  SICK  FRIENDS 

ti  has  for  so  long-  been  a  custom  to 
express   sympathy  for   elck   friends   by 
sending  flowers  and  books  to  their  bed- 
side that  It  l3  slightly  jarring  to  be  told, 
on  good  authority,  that  It  Is  not  always 
wis©  to  provide  copious  reading  matter 
for  the  invalid.      Offsetting  the  Impor- 
tant benefit  which  reading  provides  the 
sick  person,   in   the  way  of  mental  al- 
lurements to  pleasanter  scenes  and  hap- 
pier thoughts,  Is  the  grave  chance  that 
too  much  reading  will  result  in  serious 
and   permanent   injury   to  eyes   already 
weakened  by  illness. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  £tft- 

I  I  III! L  millijui  rr  haa  looked  deeply 

Into  the  question.  It  has  learned  that 
m  any  form  of  illness  the  human  eye, 
is  affected,  that  it  Is  at  Its  weakest  dur- 
ing recuperation,  and  that  at  such  times 
It  Is  very  sensitive  to  unusual  strains. 
Bed-ridden  patients  suddenly  given  ac-| 
cess  to  an  attractive  array  of  books,  arc 
almost  certain  to  plunge  Into  a  cam- 
paign of  reading,  and  so,  unawares,  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  an  eye  Injury 
that  may  In  later  yejirs  bring  disastrous 
consequences. 


The  committee  recommends  that  sym- 
pathetic friendo,  in  .sending  books  toi 
the  ill,  select  only  those  volumes  which 
have  large,  clear  type  and  broad  -mar- 
gins and  that  they  refrain  from  send- 
ing lengthy  novels  that  may  lead  the 
patient  beyond  his  strength.  Books  of 
short  stories  are  preferable, — the  shorter 
the  better.  The  committee  faces  a| 
difficult  task  In  setting  about  to  altew 
an  almost  universal  custom,  but  It  Is  to! 
h*i  hoped  that  the  suggestion  will  be  dili- 
gently passed  along  by  all  who  learn  of 
it.  The  prevention  of  blindness  Is  a  hu- 
manltarlan  cause  In  which  all  are  vitally 
Interested.  ^^m***"*^^ 
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i'ive  women  seriously  injured 
their  eyesight  within  the  last  month 
in  the  effort  to  beautify  their  hali'. 
This  fact  was  revealed  in  the  cen- 
sus of  eye  ao*idents  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Each    of     the    five    women    acci- 
dentally struck   her   eye  with   a   hot 
curling  Iron  while  curling  her  hair. 
A  total  of  318  eye  accidents  were  re- 
ported to  the  committee  during  the 
month,  an  appreciable  Increase  over 
the  accidents  reported    during    Sep- 
tember, j 
The   committee  began   this  census  j 
of    eye    accidents    to    determine    th«^ 
principal   causes   of    such   accidents.. 
The  census  will  continue  for  a  year 
and  will  be  followed  by  a  campaign' 
for  the  ehmination   of  the   p'-event- j 
able  causes  of  blindness  from   acci- 
dents. In  the  three  months  since  the 
survey  was  first    undertaken,    there 
has  been  a  total  of  907  eye  accidents 
Mported  to  the  committee.  Two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  of  these  acci- 
dents  resulted    in    the    total    loss    of 
one  or  both  eyes. 

Outside  of  industry,  the  automo- 
bile accident  still  continues  the  chief 
cause  of  serious  eye  Injuries,  the 
census  shows.  During  October,  105 
eye  Injuries  were  the  result  of  in- 
dustrial accidents  and  41  'were  the 
result  of  automobile  accidents.  Gun 
explosions  injured  the  eyes  of  2  4 
persons;  air  rifles,  six;  baseball 
three;  wood  alcohol,  two;  bursting 
tires,  two;  broker)  spectacles,  four, 
and  slingshots,  seven.  ' 


Eye  accidents  during  October 
tigaln  exacted  a  heav>-  toll  from 
children.  There  were  101  children 
the  victims  of  serious  eye  injuries 
during  the  month,  42  of  the  acci- 
dents resulting  from  games.  Twelve 
children  were  shot  in  the  eye  by 
companions.  One  boy  lost  an  eye 
playing  mumble  peg. 

The  census  revealed  many  pecu- 
liar eye  accidents  during  the  month. 
One  man  was  kicked  in  the  eye  by 
a  grasshopper  and  a  tv.'o-year-old 
baby  stuok  its  finger  in  Its  father's 
«ye,  infection  setting  in  in  both 
oases.  At  the  Mineola  (Long  Island) 
Fair,  a  man  began  to  cut  up  a  huge 
Bwiss  cheese  to  make  sandwiches. 
The  cheese  exploded  with  a  loud  re- 
port, a  small  piece  striking  an  ex- 
pectant customer  for  a  cheese  eand- 
"wlch,  in    the  eye.    An     investigation 

-  ^owed  that  the  cheese  was  filled 
■witVi  compressed  air.  A  school  teach- 

•  er  was  giving  a  marshmallow  toast 
to  her  class  and  some  of  the  hot 
marshmallow^  spattered  into  her 
eye.  One  eye  injury  was  the  result  of 
a  hazing  prank  when  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver was  used  to  paint  the  face  of  a 
college  student. 

The  Nationr'l  Committjeft<.iop"««Khe 
Prevention  ,ji4foWinciness,  which  has 
for^t^Syears  devoted  itself  princi- 
pally to  the  eradication  of  babies* 
eore  eyes,  trachoma,  Industrial  acci- 
dents, and  other  commonly  recog- 
nized causes  of  blindness,  has  be- 
come impressed  with  the  growing! 
eerlousness  of  accidents  in  homes 
Bnd  on  the  streets  as  causes  of 
blindness.  The  present  census  of 
eye  accidents  will  indicate  the  direc- 
tions which  the  committee's  educa- 
tional  activities  must  take. 


J/o  '  ,. 
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SOUTHARD  LECTURES 
ON  SAVING  SIGHT 

I     .  r     ■ 

visits  Schools  tQ  ^oint  Out! 

Methods    of   Avoiding      j 

/  /     Vision  Defects  i 

Charles  Southard,  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Kye  SijjjjX'bnservation  Council 
of  American,  spoke  at  tbo  Vest  street 
school  this  morning.  He  also  spoke 
at  the  Joseph  Metcalf  school  this  aft- 
ernoon   at    .'!. 


lie    has    jUustrated 
phasJze     his     points, 
his  talk  is  as  follows: 
things    a    child    may 


sMdes  to  cm- 
The  theme  of 
"There  are  two 
do    for    liimself 


I  in  conservation  of  his  eyes.     First,  he 
'\rill  do  no  work   unless  there  is  suf- 
ficient   light,    and    second,    will    avoid 
iglares."  He  explains  that  the  present 
!day  is  a  day  of  glares,  here  there  andj 
everywhere.   A   child   may   be   affected- 
with    nearsightedness,    farsightedness, 
or    astigmatisim.      Any    one    of    these 
diseases  wtU  cause  a  child  to  do  poor 
work  in  school.     The   illustrated   lan- 
tern   slides    show    the    physiology    of 
eye.  Mr.  Southard  points  Jout  that  the 
eye      may      be      compared      with      the 
camera. 

In  order  to  have  a  perfect  picture 
focused  on  the  ■i^enses  the^tnechanisni 
of  the  eye  must  be  perfect.  "Any  child 
with  imperifect  eyesight  is  laboring 
under  a  great  handicap,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Wood   of  Columbia. 

The    economic    aspect    of    poor    vis- 
ion is  becoming  the  serious  concern  of 
ilnvestigators.         Americans,      in      the 
[opinion    of    Mr.    Southard    must    cor- 
rect   tlieJr     physical     defects     if     they 
[are  successfully  to   compete  with  the 
cheaper    labor    and    shorter    hours    of 
other    countries.    "Looking    at    condir, 
tions  from  a  purely  economic  angle," 
says   Mr.    Southard,    "one    is    appalled 
at   the   resulting   waste    of    effort    and 
the  inefficiency  of  millions  who  daily 
contend   with    the   handicap   of   faulty 
vision." 

Research   has  become  an   important 
agency  in  the  effort  of  the  Eye  Sight 
I  Conservation    Council.     The    Council's 
i    1  research   plan   aims   to  determine   the 
'     extent    to    which    attention    is    being 
I    [given    to    the    conservation    of    vision 
in    the    educational,    comrnercial    and 
industrial     activities     of     tlie     United 
States.      A   study     of     statutory     pro- 
visions now  in  force  and  effecting  eye- 
sight   will    be    carried    on. 

(Experiments  to  determine  the  true 
economic  value  of  perfect  vision  ,wiU 
be  made.  It  is  proposed  to  measure 
the  improvement  in  health,  increase 
in  quality  and  quantity  of  produc- 
tion, advancement  of  individual  per- 
formance, and  decrease  in  losses  due 
to  waste  and  accident.  Factory,  home 
and  school  lighting,  now  a  subject 
of  scientific  research  here  and  abroad, 
will  be  studied.  It  is  a  problem  in 
human  service  which  in  >  its  solution 
will  mean  much  to  the  whole  service 
of  America  in  life,  economic  prosper- 
ity and  happiness. 

Co-operation  with  educational  auth- 
orities^ is    the    prime    purpose    of    the 
Council.      An    illustration    of   this   co- 
operation Is  found   in   New  York   city. 
where  the  Council  participated  in  the 
observance     of    Health     Day     in    the 
schools,  w^en  the  eyes  of  more  than 
1,000,000   pupils  were  tested. 
Wherever    the    Council      works,      it 
s    to    establish    the    principle    o" 
lued  supervision  of  the  children, 


mothers  co-operating  with  the  teach- 
ers in  identifying  defects,  often  hid- 
den, and  in  applying  corrective  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Soutliar^U»<*''1'*^pea1c'*'>i«;^the 
High  Sc^j^oi'^Tomorrow  morning"'  at 
8.15    oJfffock. 


'Wsu-u.scow,  Oh^io.     J-rify-i^Y\-^ 
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"■ti v-o-ba-r  -z^n    l^%-3. 


^Jyjdjjggg^ls  decreasing  and  deaf- 
nes^Tncreasmg  in  Ohio  according  to 
the  attendance  at  these  two  state  in- 
stitutions in  Columbus.  Attendance 
at  the  state  school  for  the  blind  shows 
a  substantial  increase-  Decrease  of 
blindness  is  the  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  state  commission  for  the 
blind  and  its  field  workers.  No  pra- 
vention  work  for  deafness  is  being 
conducted  in  the  state,  and  none  is 
under  consideration.  Experts  have 
held  that  deafness  '.:,  not  so  ,  easily 
prevented  as  blindness  where  tnost  of 
the  loss  of  vision  is  caused  by  negelct 
of  infants,  and  carelessness  in  both 
work  and  play.  Prevention  rules  have 
been  established  in  workshops  and 
schools  which  is  helping  to  reduce  the 
number  of  preventable  blind.  Doctors 
are  cooperating  with  the  state  com- 
mission and  seeing  that  newly  born 
children  get  the  proper  attention  to 
their  eyes.  The  result  of  this  is  all 
being  manifested  today,  and  while 
blindness  is  decreasing  in  Ohio,  deaf- 
ness is  showing  a  growth  that  is  un- 
usual. 


Causes  of  BHtt 


« 1 7 ' 

Five/womfen  seriously  injured  their 
ejesiglTP  wit^n  the  last  month  in  the 
effort  to  beautify  L'.i-aii*  nair,  it  was 
revealed  in  the  census  of  eye  acci- 
dents being  conducted  by  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
blindness.  Each  of  the  five  women 
iaccidentally  struck  her  eye  with  a  hot 
curling  iron  w^hlle  curling  her  hair. 
A  total  of  318  eye  accidents  wero  re- 
ported to  the  committee  during  the 
month,  an  appreciable  increase  over 
the  accidents  reported  during  Sep- 
tember. 

The  committee  began  this  csnsus  of 
eye  accidents  to  determine  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  such  accidents.  The 
census  will  continue  for  a  year  .and 
will  be  followed  by  a  campaign  for 
the  Elimination  of  the  ipreventablo 
causes  of  blindness  from  accidents. 
In  the  three  months  since  the  survey 
was  first  undertaken,  there  has  been 
a  to>al  of  907   eye  accidents  reiJorted 


to  the  committee.  Two  hundred  and 
thrity-eight  of  these  accidents  re- 
sulted in  the  total  loss  of  one  or  both 
eyes.  . 

Outside  of  industry,  the  automdbile 
accident  still  continues  the  chief 
cause  of  serious  eye  injuries,  the  cen- 
sus  shows.      During    October    105    eye 

I  injuries  wer«  the   result  of  industrial 

I  accidents  and  41  were  the  result  of 
automobile  accidents.  Gun  explo- 
sions injured  the  eyes  of  24  persons; 
air  rifles,  six;  baseball,  three;  wood 
alcohol,  two;  bursting  tires,  two; 
broken    spectacles,    four;    and    sling- 

j  shots,   seven. 

I  Eye  accidents  during  October  again 
exacted  a  heavy  toll  from  children. 
There  were  101  children  the  victims 
of  serious  eye  injuries  during  the 
month,  42  of  the  accidents  resulting 
from  games.  Twelve  children  were 
tttrdC  in  the  eye  by  compai|lons.  One 
boy  lost  an   eye  playing  mtimble-peg. 

The  census  revealed  many  peculiar 
eye  accidents  during  the  montn.  One 
man  was  kicked  in  the  eye  by  a  grass- 
hopper and  a  two-year-old  baby  stuck 
its  finger  in  its  father's  eye,  infection 
setting  in  in  both  cases.  At  the 
Mlneola  (Long  Island)  Fair,  a  man 
began  to  cut  up  a  huge  Swiss  cheese 
to  make  sandwiches.  The  cheese  ex- 
ploded with  a  loud  report,  a  small 
piece  striking  an  expectant  customer 
for  a  cheese  sandwich,  in  the  eye.  An 
investigation  showed  that  the  cheese 
was  filled  with  compressed  air.  A 
school  teacher  was  giving  a  marsh- 
mellow  toast  to  her  class,  and  some 
of  the  hot  marshmellow  spattered 
into  her  eye.  One  eye  injury  wa.s  the 
result  of  a  hazing  prank  when  nitrate 
■  ot  silver  was  used  to  paint  the  face 
of  a  college  student. 

The  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  which  has 
for  ten  years  devoted  itself  princlpal- 
l.v  to  the  tradlcation  of  ba,bie8'  sore 
eyes,  trachoma,  industrial  accidents, 
.and  other  commonly  recognized 
causes  of  blindness,  has  become  im- 
pressed with  the  growing  seriousness 
of  accidents  in  homes  and  on  the 
streets  as  causes  of  blindness.  The 
present  census  of  eye  accidents  will 
indicate  the  directions  which  the 
committee's  educational  activities 
myst  take.  /  ^j    :!  )rca,j 
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Urges  Education  and  Laws 
For  Prevention  of  Blindness 


/^Rlftjation  for  the  prevention  of 
■TOBness  wag  urfred  by  Lewis  II. 
Carrls,  managing  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  at  Its  annual  meeting  yea- ; 
terday  In  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Building.  130  East  Twenty-second  street. 
He  spoke  for  adequate  examination  and 
care  of  the  eyes  of  school  children. 

Mr.  Carris  said  no  State  has  satis- 
factory laws  for  the  preservation  of 
vision  and  that  educational  campaigns- 
against  contagious  diseases  are  needed 
In  many  States.  He  also  told  of  danger 
to  the  sight  of  workers  In  many  fac- 
tories. Dr.  John  H.  Finley  also  spoke 
and  there  were  reports  by  Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve  and  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away. William  Fellowea  Morgan  pre- 
sided. 


it,  aot^^iireclly  in  I'.ie  class  rcjetn 
hjj**1fl  pit-paring  lhcmHelvp«^on- 
stantly  for  larger  oj;)*<Jrlunltiea 
is  most  noteworthy. 

"You  know  of  course  that  we 
used  several  pictures  in  our  man- 
ual of  the  New  Bedford  class 
and  we  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the'  cooperation  which  Mlsa 
Stuart  gave  us  in  making  it  po.s- 
sible  for  us  to  have  the  pictures 
and  in  facilitating  our  work  in 
observing   the   classes. 

"We  think  that  more  talks  of 
this  description  by  superinten- 
dents of  school.s  would  do  much 
to  gain  the  cooperation  of  par- 
ents to  better  understand  what 
the  schools  are  trying  to  ac- 
Timplish."  .««*"*''* 


scratchint,'    the    eye.    The    eye    waters)   .jfl 
and   gets  a  little  red.  ' 

If  •  promptly  and  propeyly  .  tfoated 
at  this  stage  the^iiiee^se  may  be 
cured.  But  i^»«fSglected,  ulceration 
follows  an!i»*may  cause  total  blind- 
ness.    .-^^ 

Rprtiember:  Accidents  to  the  eyes 
^Kmstitute  the  greatest  single  cause 
of  blindness  in  the  United  States. 
Take   care  of  your  eyes. 


iS  FOUGHT 
IN  GRAND  RAPIDS 


jji^vj  bx^l^er^.  Wd.bi.^SUA'is.^ch'. 
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^    KEITH  COMMENDED 

National    Body   Praises    Ad- 
dress Given  Physicians 

Cojrtmendation  of  the  address  of 
Supe^ipt^dent  of  Schools  Allen  P.^ 
Keith  before  the  League  of  Nations 
health  physicians,  who  were  here  is 
made  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Keitli 
received  yesterday  from  the  Nation-.il 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  oiT 
Blindness.  The  letter  is  signed  by 
Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary.  The 
letter  in  part  follows: 

i 
"The  clipping  has  just  come  j 
to  us  from  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  of  Nov.  12,  giving  an 
account  of  your  address  before 
the  League  of  Nations  delega- 
tion of  physicians.  We  want  lo 
take  this  opportunity  of  telling- 
you  how  splendid  it  Is  to  have 
;,  the  matter  thus  clearly  and  care- 
fully set  forth. 

Of  course,  we  arc  particular- 
ly interested  in  the  sight  cofiser- 
vation  classes  for  which  New 
Bedford  has  been  doing  such  ad- 
mirable work  for  some  time  past 
and  we  much  appreciate  your  ref- 
erence to  our  committee  as  coop- 
erating with  you.  Teachers  o^ 
your  sight  conservation  classes 
were  among  the  best  we  found 
an>'where  in  the  United  States. 
Their  deep  interest  in  the  work, 
the  amount  of  effort  and  energy 
they    were    willing    to     put    into. 


\  *"! 


I  TAKE  CARE  OF 
I      YOUR  EYES 
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By   "WlMlFRED     HATHAWAY 
Secretary,     "National      Committee    Jot 
Prevention    of    Biindn^a*"' '' 
Beware    the   common   towel   in   your 
home! 

If    Pa    and    Ma    and    Big    Brother 

from  the  shop  and   SistRr  home  from 

school   and   Little   Johnny   all   use   the 

same     toweli     iook 

out! 

School  children, 
factory  workers 
and  people  using 
household  things 
in  common  often 
catch  diseases 
from  each  other. 
Many  people  have 
an  eye  disease  and 
do  not  know  it,  as 
some  diseases  are 
not  easily  recog- 
nized in  the  early 
.stages. 

The  best  way  to 
keep  from  catch- 
ing an  eye  disease 
is  to  keep  from 
touching  the  eyes 
w-ith  soiled  hands, 
towels  and  face  cloths.  Roller  tow- 
els,   especially,    are    dangerous. 

Give  each  member  of  the  family 
individual  towels.  Let  Jack's  towel 
have  a  blue  border  and  Jane's  a 
pink,  or  put  their  initials  in  the  cor- 
ner. But  whatever  you  do.  don't  let 
them  all  use   the   same  towel. 

Trachoma,  a  conimunicabre  and  de- 
structive eye  disease,  often  is  passed 
to  every  member  of  a  family  through 
use  of  the  common  towel.  At  first. 
there  may  be  but  little  pain  with 
trachoma,  only  a  feeling  as  though 
something       were  •     under       the      Jid 


Mrs.     Hathaway 


Educational  Campaign  to  Pro- 
ytect  Infants  Is  Launched. 

Ib^     *    Special   to   The   Free   Press. 

-Grand  Rapids,  Dec.  11. — A  cam- 
paign of  education  to  curb  the  in- 
crease in  infant  blindness  in  Grand 
Rapids  has  been  launched  by  Miss 
Roberta  Griffith,  secretary  of  the 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  Sight 
Conservation,  who  has  enlisted  the 
Kent  County  Medical  society  and 
social  setvlce  agencies  in  the 
cause. 

According  to  Miss  Grifflth,  who  Is 
herself  blind,  seven  cases  of  blind- 
ness in  Infants,  two  of  which  are 
case.';  for  prosecution,  were  reported 
to  her  organization  during  the  past 
j-ear. 

"Infants,  ranging  in  age  Irom  4 
days  to  8  days,  have  been  brought  to 
us,  four  of  them  in  the  past  three 
months,  whose  eyes  were  in  such  a 
__  condition  that  physicians  at  first 
thought  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
save  the  sight,"  Miss  Griffith  con- 
tinued. "I  succeeded  In  reaching  all 
but  one  of  the  physicians  who  cared 
for  the.se  babies.  One  stated  he  had 
used  nitrate  of  silver,  as  prescribed 
by  state  law,  in  the  infant's  eyes. 
Four  said  they  had  'treated*  the  eyes 
and  one  confessed  he  had, done  noth- 
ing- 

"In  the  four  cases  mentioned,  the 
father  of  the  child  and  the  woman 
who  cared  for  the  baby  said  the 
doctor  had  used  a  dark  medicine. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  expressly  demand- 
ed by  the  state  lav.-,  is  light  The 
law.  passed  by  the  1913  state  legis- 
lature, direct.s  that  within  one  hour 
after  birth,  the  attending  physician 
must  put  one  drop  of  two  per  cent 
silver   nitrate    iti   each   eye." 

Miss  Grifflth  says  that  after  this 
law  was  enacted,  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  conducted  a  campaign  of 
education  which  such  effects  that 
for  several  years  there  were  no  seri- 
ous cases.  "But  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  number  of  cases  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that 
something  must  be  done."  she.  con- 
tinued. Several  physicians,  with 
whom  Miss  Grlfnth  has  consulted 
recently  admitted  using  only  a  one 
per  cent  solution. 

Dr.  Alexander  M.  Campbell  is  pre- 
paring to  place  the  matter  before 
th«    Kent    County    Medical    society. 


»  MUs   Griffith 
lohn    H.    McRae, 


I    also    quoting    Dr. 
who    has   just   re- 
turned from  the   eye   clinics  of  Eu- 
rope.   He  declares  the  use  of  a  prep- 
•mtlon  nut  up  by  chemists  as  a  sub- 

_^ Is  wqrj 

Ki^nothins  at  all^ 
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NONE  BLIND  AMONG  56J24 


Remarkable  Record  in  Connection  with 
Births  in  Chicago  During  Last  Year-H 
Due  to  Stringent  Enforcement  of  Law 


Chicago,    Dec.     17 — Of    56,724    births    in 

I  Chicago  In  1922,  not  one  case  of  blindness 

,  has    developed,    it    Is    announced    by    the 

[Chicago  Health  Department,   due  to  strinij 

I  gent  enforcement  of  the  law  requiring  that 

all  cases  of  sore  eyes  In  the  new-bom  shall 

be  reported  within  six  hours;     Chicago   la 

I  one  of  the  few  large  cities  that  has  such  a 

record,   the   health    department   stated. 

"The  outstanding  fact  regarding  this  piti- 
ful blinding  of  little  children,"  said  the 
health  department's  announcement,  "is 
that  it  Is  altogether  preventable  and,  there- 
fore, wholly  unnecessary." 

The  Institutional  cost  of  supporting  and 
educating  a  blind  child  is  $500  a  year,  the 
announcement  said,  which  represents  a 
needless  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
city. 
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ATIONAL  HEALTH  WORK 


I  By  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 

ANSWERING  a  quory  as  to  the  functions  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  I  would  begin  by  saying  that  its  primary 
purpose  is  the  broadly  general  one  of  lessening  the  occurrence 
of  disease  throughout  the  country. 

With  this  purpose  in  view  the  Public  Health  Service  carries  on 
most  varied  activities,  some  quite  independent  of  the  health  conserving 
[efforts  of  State  and  local  organizations,  others  in  close  cooperation 
with  these. 

[  When  quarantine  to  prevent  the  entry  of  disease  from  other  coun- 
tries is  needed,  th<i  maintaining  of  such  quarantine  is  administered  by 
I  the  Public  Health  Service.  And  it  assists  in  the  maintaining  of  do- 
mestic quarantine  and  the  suppressing  of  epidemics  of  disease  in  any 
State  or  group  of  Stater. 

On  request  of  any  State,  moreover,  the  Public  Health  Service 
stands  ready  to  cooperate  in  special  measures  looking  to  the  better 
safeguarding  of  the  health  of  the  people  of  that  State  or  community 
in  the  State.  This,  whiethei  it  is  a  question  of  some  emergency  or  a 
more  general  question  of' health  betterment. 

Titus,  the  Health  Service  ha?  done  much  valuable  work  in  helping 
to  free  many  localities  from  malaria  through  ridding  them  of  nialaria- 
carrying  mosquitoes.  II  has  notably  assisted  In  plague  prevention  m 
various  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  California.  Improve- 
ment in  rural  sanMation  is  largely  due  to  surveys  made  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  specific  iccommendations  resulting  therefrom. 

To  its  credit  must  also  be  vut  the  lessening  of  many  evils  menac- 
ing the  health  of  sundry  classes  in  every  community — such  as  children, 
travelers  and  industrial  workers. 

It  has  camnnigned  mi rr-ef.-; fully  against  the  once  prevalent  Imt 
readily  preventable  "IJtoSiiS?.?  ^t  ^^^  new-born,"  it  has  promoted  the 
medical  examination  orsc1?oorc1fii1dren,  and  through  child  health  dem-, 
onstrations  in  different  Stotes  it  has  impressed  on  the  public  the  great 
Importance  of  child  hygiene. 

Travelers  likewise  have  peculiar  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  if  onlv  because  of  its  svstematic 
inspection  of  the  sources  of  drinking  supplies  for  railways  and  steam- 
boats. And  if  the  traveler  journeys  to  any  of  the  great  Western  Na- 
tional parks  he  will  find  the  sanitation  of  their  hotels  and  camps  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Health  Service. 

In  behalf  of  the  industrial  worker  this  same  Public  Health  Service 
continually  labors,  through  research  and  education,  to  lessen  occupa- 
tional hazards.  Research  into  the  causes  of  disease  Is,  Indeed,  one  of 
its  outstanding  activities,  and  it  has  made  some  splendid  contributions 
to  medical  knowledge.  .^     ^        ,    .. . 

To  give  a  single  instance,  the  mystery  surrounding  the  dread,  dis- 
ease of  pellagra  remained  a  mystery  until,  a  few  years  ago.  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  workers  demonstrated  its  cause  in  a 
faulty  diet.  All  th(?  while  the  Service  has  investigators  engaged  in 
studying  oi:e  or  another  problem  of  disease,  observing,  experimenting 

and  reporting.  ,        ,  ,,       , 

It  maintains  hospitals  of  Its  own.  has  workers  abroad  as  well  as  In 
the  United  States,  and  through  its  bulletins  serves  as  a  clearing  house 
for  health  Infonnation  Of  all  this  beuefioient  endeavor  the  public  is 
too  little  aware,  with  the  result  of  a  general  under-appreciation  oi 
what  is  really  one  of  the  most  useful  departments  in  the  American 
Federal  system. 
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^^OLEDO  BLIND  MAN  SEES  ■* 
SINCE  CHimiTY   CLINIC 
PULLED    AILING    TEETH 

I 

p—  ■— m^ — • 

a!>^s  Less  Than  Three  Months  to  Recover  Sight 
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nhampered  by  Paining  Jaws;  Report  Shows 

5,293  Treated  bv  Social  Service  Wori^ers. 

>   ■ 


Making  the  blind  to  see  is  only 
>  of  the  things  th#t  the  Toledo 
ntol  Dispensary  association,  co- 
rating    with     Social     Service     fed- 

ition  and  other  org-anized_charjtie3, 
<!irl  during  the  last  j-ear. 

The  annual  report  of  the  associa- 
tion in  its  more  or  less  prosaic  vay 
tells  of  the  case  of  an  aged  man  who 
was  led  Into  the  dispensary  during 
tfce  year  totally  blind  and  had  ten 
badly  infected  teeth  extracted. 
■  In  three  months  time  he  had  vir- 
tually recovered   his   sight.  — 

There    was    an    increase    nf    72    Ir. 

new  ptitients    treated    at    the    dispen- 

V,   the  report   shows.     There   were 

2    new    aplications,    329    cases    re- 

ii&mltted,  and  52D3   treatments  given. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons 
U-eated    79.2    percent    were    children. 

"This  increase  in  the  amount  or 
■^vork  done  for  children  is  very  grati- 
fying," declares  Mildred  M.  Lesher, 
executive  secretary.  "Without  doubt, 
it  proves  the  need  of  this  service  In 
fhe  community." 


The  total  of  dental  fees  for  the 
ycAv  was  $292.03,  collected  in  small 
aJ)j-ounts  from  those  able  to  pay 
something.  Only  the  most  ^vorthy 
cases  are  handled  thru  the  dispen- 
sary. ' 

A  part-time  dentist  was  put  on  the 
staff  late  in  the  year.  Clinic  once 
,a  week  for  patients  needing  a  gen- 
eral anesthetic  wag  also  instituted 
thru  services  given  by  Dr.  E.  I.  Mc- 
Kesson. 

Display  of  educational  posters, 
dental  films  and  national  distribu^ 
tion  of  a  set  of  slides  called  "Johnny 
Dontcare's  Tooth."  compiled  here 
and  upon  w^hich  the  association  gets 
a   royalty,    was   reported. 

Many  dentists  co-operate  by  giv- 
ing time  to  the  work  of  the  dis- 
pensary. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation, held  last  week,  Mrs.  Zorah 
Bowman  was  elected  president;  Dr. 
J.  J.  "Welker,  first  vice-president; 
Rev.  Karl  J.  Alter,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; Dr.  J.  Walter  Hartshorn,  secre- 
„„,,  •f^„J3   Kern,    treasurer. 
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A  p^iiiWrly  bappy  triumpli  of 
science  is  sienalized  in  the  an- 
nouncement from  Chicago  that  of 
50,721  babies  born  in  that  city  in 
1922,  not  one  is  doomed  to  a  life  of 
blindness.  It  is  a  record  almost 
3lTl'BlUlHWJ,'and  it  is  due  to  the  salu- 
tary law  which  compels  report  to 
tjie  health  department  of  every  case 
of  Infected  eyes  in  the  new  born. 
For  a  number  of^years  it  has  been 
known  that  in  the  organic  sense 
there  was  hardly  any  such  thing  aa 
congenital  WinflneKS.  Almost  in- 
variably the  eyes  are  perfect  and 
the  optic  ner\'o  in  good  order.  But 
remediable  disease  often  attacks 
the  eyes  immediately  after  birth, 
and  if  not  detected,  soon  destroys 
them.— .New  York  Evening  Alail. 
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S'EWEK  BLIND  BABIES.       "^ 

If     anyone     helieves     that     public 
liealith     agitation  and   activity     have , 
been  overdone  of  late  he  should  con- 
sider these  figures  given  by  a  leader 
in  health  promotion: 

Perhaps  5  per  cent,  of  the  country's 
expectant  mothers  are  now  reached 
withsomesortof  medical  care  and  ad- 
vice, a  scant  50  per  cent,  of  the  babies, 
one  per  cent,  of  the  children  between 
two  and  five  years,  most  of  the  school 
children,  and  "at  a  guess,"  five  per 
•cent,  of  the  adults. 

Obviously  the  country  is  net  yet  as 
healthy  or  as  intelligent  in  this  re- 
gard as  it  might  be. 


On  the  other  hand,  such  definite 
progress  hasj  been  made  along  cer- 
tain npecific  lines  that  it  helps  to 
counterbalance  the  depressing  per- 
centages given  above. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  one-fourth 
of  all  the  new-born  habies  developed 
"sore  eyes,"  and  many  of  them  were 
blinded  for  life.  They  compri.sed  one- 
third  of  all  the  blind  persons  cared 
for  by  cbarity  at  special  schools'  and 
homes  as  well  as  those  living  with 
their  own  families. 

Todiay  a  very  great  improvement 
<xm  he  recorded.  Chicago  announces 
that  of  its  56,724  babies  born  in  1922, 
not  one  is  known  to  have  lost  its 
Bight.  Cleveland  announces  that  it 
has  no  hlind  baby  under  three  years. 
Maissachusetts  has  no  recorded  infec- 
tion during  the  last  five  years.  Grand 
Rapids  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  it 
has  no  case  of  blindness  even  among 
litis  school  children. 

Preventable  blindness',  it  seems,  can 
;be  eliminated  if  public-spiirited  de- 
termination is  on  the  job.  Other  pre- 
ventable ailments  are  equally  vulner- 
able if  attacked  in  the  same  wav 
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LARGE  DECREASE 
IN  BLINDNESS 

Preventable  Cases  Cut  Down 
'|y  33  Per  Cent  in  Year. 


rmevei 


Veventable  blindness  cases  da- 
j  creased  33  per  cent  in  Hamilton 
'  county  in  1923,  according  to  a  report 
filed  with  the  county  commissioners 
by  Dr.  Louis  Strieker,  clerk  of  the 
Blind  Relief  department  of  the  coun- 
ty. Only  22  persons  applied  for  reli.^f 
on  account  of  this  affliction  in  the 
ipast  year.  In  most  of  these  cases, 
blindness  was  found  to  be  due  to  the 
natural  infirmities  of  age. 

"The  large  decrease  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  greater  care  has 
been  used  in  the  prevention  of  in- 
fection and  accidents,"  says  the  re- 
port. It  also  points  out  that  not  a 
single  case  of  blindness  was  caused 
by  an  accident  in  an  industrial  in- 
stitution during  the  past  year.  Three 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons  re- 
ceived pensions  totalint  ^57,149.25 
from  the  department. 
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If 


BLIND  CHILDREN 

any^a^M^btiiivW^^^    public 


health  agitation  and  activity  have 
been  overdone  of  late  he  should  con- 
sider tl»se  figures  given  by  a  leader 
in  h^tlAromotion : 

Per^ns  50  per  cent  of  the  babies 
•of  the  nation  are  reached  with  som.i 
•  sort  of  medical  care;  one  per  cent  ^ 
tile  children  between  two  and  Jre 
years,  most  of  the  school  children, 
jnd  "at  a  guess,"  five  per  cent  of  the 
adults.  Obviously  the  country  is  not 
yet  as  healthy  or  as  intelligent  in 
:his  regard  as  it  fight  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  definite 
Drogress  has  been  made  along  certain 
specific  lines  that  it  helps  to  counter- 
balance the  depressing  percentages 
»iven  above.  Not  so  many  years  ago 
one-fourth  of  the  babies  developed 
eye  trouble-  and  many  of  them  were 
blinded  for  life.  They  comprised  one- 
third  of  all  the  blind  persons  cared 
for  by  charity  at  special  schools  and 
homes  as  well  as  those  living  with 
their  own  families. 

Today  a  very  great  improvement 
can  be  recorded.  Chicago  announca; 
that  of  56,72-1  babies  born  in  1922, 
not  one  is  known  to  have  lost  its 
sight.  Cleveland  announces  that  has 
no  blind  baby  under  three  j-ears. 
Massachusetts  has  no  recorded  infec- 
tion during  the  last  five  years.  Grand 
Rapids  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
it  has  no  case  of  blindness  even 
among  its  school  children. 

Preventable  blindness,  it  seems, 
can  be  eliminated  if  public-spirited 
determination  is  on  the  job.  Other 
preventable  ailments  are  equally  vul- 
nerabh  if  attacked  in  the  same 
way. 
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SIGHTLESS  MAN  EVIDENCE^ 
,  .  OF  "SAFETY  FIRST"  VALUE 
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J.    F.    MORGAN,    PHOTOGRAPHED       AT    HIS    WORK    BENCH. 


Eyes  Injured  by  Fragments  From  Emery  Wheel  Before  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  Was  Enacted,  Unfortunate 
Basket  Maker  Blames  Only  Himself. 


X  Mg-htles.s  but  living  and  convinc- 
ing' proof  of  tTie  value  of  "safety 
first"  campaign.s  and  the  workmen's 
.compensation  law  is  J.  F.  Morgran, 
"Who  lives  alone  in  one  small  room 
I  and  a  smaller  alcove  in  the  rear  of 
A  cottage  at  65  Concord  street,  and 
makes  baskets  and  sells  brooms. 
I  At  the  rate  he  was  going  in  the 
(commercial  world  before  his  acci- 
{Aent  he  would,  at  his  present  age'of 
yfi',  h.ave  been  "sitting  pretty."  In- 
stead, ho  sits  alone,  and  makes  bas- 
kets, not  only  for  the  extra  piocoa  of 
hajige  thev   brinef  in,   jm||   "to  kfie^ 


from    going    bughouse,"    as    he    says 
with  a  smile. 

It  was  twenty  years  ago  that  the 
accident  happened,  which  sent  sev- 
eral pieces  from  an  emerj'  wherl 
plunging  into  his  eye.  He  has  been 
virtually  out  of  commission  sine 
then,  although  there  were  periods  of 
.several  years,  between  operations, 
when  he  could  see  "fairly  well." 
Finally  one  eye  was  taken  out  in  an 

i;effort  to  sn,ve  the  other.    But  a  cata- 
Ipct    formed   on   the    remaining   eye. 

*Al>.  operation    at    Rochester   restored 
&|rly  good  vision  in  the  one  eye. 


" 


Glimpses  Fl>sh  Light. 
Six  years  ago,  tot.gl  lilintliieas 
'UHlpd.  Wlicn  tlie  I.MSliatcli  staft 
iiotdgraplicr,  in  g-ettingr  th(^  accom- 
mylng:  picture,  set  oflf  a  flash  that 
look  the  U»y  room,  Mr-  Morgan 
lid: 

"Yes,    I   could    see    th^    flash.      It 

■  omcd  like  pretty  -n-hlto  ligrht." 

fu  spite  of  the  way  he  has  to  live 

IS    lemaining:     years,     Mr.    Morgan 

'ames  only  himself. 

'It  was  my  own  clanged  fault,"  he 

ys,    "that    I    got    hurt.      I    had    no 

iisiness  near  the  emery  wheel,  "hnd 

1  wanted  to  use  it  I  could  at  least 

ivc  taken  time  to  put  on  somethinp 

'  pr&fc*uLrny  eyes.    It  takts  so  litUc 

me   to   be    careful.     J    wish    every- 

>dy   would    be    careful    with    emery 

heels    and    careful    in    every    way. 

ve   had   my    experltiice.     Just   lools 

t    me— twenty     years    of     life    lost. 

Twenty   years     ago    I   was    foreman 

over  from  100  to  150  men.    Now  I  sit 

by  myself  and  make  baskets  and  all 

because  1  got  in  a  hurry  to  save  a 

few    seconds    that    don't    amount    to 

mything  in  twtiity  years  and  Jabbed 

■mething     up     against     the     emery 

heel   so   hard    that  pieces   flew   Into 

ly  eye  like  shots  out  of  a  gun." 

Asked   for   No   Help. 
Mr.  Morgan  asked  for  no  help  from 
the    company.      And    the    workmen's 
compensation   la^  ^^'as   not   in   exist- 
ence in  the  days  <rf  hi«  accident.    He 
i?:  a  thorough  beJiever  in  the  present- 
ay   laws  providing  compensation   in 
I'dustrial  accidents,   b*t  he  is  also  » 
rm  believer  in  taking  time  to  keep 
ut  of  accidents  if  possible. 
Six     years     ago,    when     the     total 
lindncss   came   on,    he   went   to    the 
aribault    5ch<jol    for    the    blind    and 
irned  to  make  basket.s.     The  state 
loVides  »    course   of   two   months   a 
1  ar    for    four    years.      Ho    took    the 
mire     course.     In     the     other     ten 
mths    he    made    baskets    lor    sale, 
volvhig    new    methods    for    himself, 
nd  also   "peddled   brooms." 
Mr.    Morgan'.-?    own    description    itt 
I  he  ware.";  he  has  to  offer  is:    "J  make 
baskets  of  any   kind,   plain  or  orna- 
•icntal,   any   .<^hape   or   size.     I   cfirry 
lock  and  i  will  m^We  to  order.  And 
liavc  broomr.  to  sell." 
Mr,    Morgan   is  a  great   admirer  of 
lark  Twain.     He  read  his  books  he- 
re   lie    went    blind.      And    he    looks 
ke  him.     To   carry  the  resemblance 
lilt  farther,  he  wears  his  white  ha,ir 
liubUd  about  on  his  bead  like  MarK 
I'waln   and  gets  a  lot  of  fun  out  of 
lie  idea,  although^  he  can't  see  th« 


An  Indictment  af  the  Air  Rifle 

The  ca.se  of  the  Pittsfield  boy,  who,  acci- 
<lentally  shot  M'ith  an  air  rifle  by  a  girl  com- 
panion, concealed  his  injury  for  two  weeks,  has 
called  attention  to  a  dangerous  type  of  play- 
thing in  the  hands  of  children.  The  air  rifle, 
according  to  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  nf  miiB4ness,  is  responsible  for  hun- 
jdreds  of  cases  of  lost  eyesight.  During  January 
the  committee  recei^d  reports  of  thirty-two 
children  who  had  been  shot  in  the  eye,  and  the 
record  for  the  month  was  not  complete  when 
jthis  statement  was  given  out.  At  that  rate 
the  injuries  to  eyes  from  carelessly  handled  air 
rifles  would  amount  to  about  400  a  year,  an 
lawful  price  to  pay  for  the  unregulated  use  of 
Tvhat  is  potentially  a  highly  dangerous  weapon. 

In  the  case. of  tJie  Pittsfield  boy  the  shot 
Jrom  the  air  rifle  penetrated  the  flesh  of  his 
forehead  a  little  above  his  riglit  eye.  It  was 
due  purely  to  luck  that  it  did  not  enler  his  eye, 
in  which  event  one  more  case  of  lost  eyesight 
would  have  been  added  to  the  January  list  of  ! 
the  Natioaial  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  which,  by  the  way,  appears  to  be  the 
only  organization  in  the  country  that  is  devot- 
ing any  thought  to  the  air  rifle  menace.  The 
use  of  other  dangerous  weapons  is  hemmed  ■• 
around  with  wholesome  and  necessary  restric- 
tions. The  old  unsafe  and  unsane  method  of 
celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  with  blank  car- 
tridge pistols,  cannon  crackers  and  the  numer- 
ous other  contrivances  that  caused  so  many 
1  deaths  and  injuries  in  years  past  has  been  quite 
I  generally  abolished.  But  the  air  rifle,  as 
iCacahle  of  inflicting  seriouj  an^Jn  some  cases 
fatal  injury  as  a  regular  firearm,  is  permitted 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  children  too  young  to 
jbn  trusted  with  such  a  dangerous  plaything. 

Every  child  with  an  air  rifle  is  a  menace  to 
i  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives.  Tliis  is  a 
menace  for  which  there  is  no  excuse  and  which 
'  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  If  existing  laws  are 
not  sufficient  to  place  the  air  rifle  in  t^e  same 
category  with  other  dangerous  weapons,  the  use 
of  which  by  children  is  absolutely  forbidden, 
this  omission  should  be  corrected.  Thirty-two 
children  blinded  in  one  month  constitute  an  in- 
dictment of  the  air  rifle  that  ought  to  result  in 
corrective  action. 


TAKE  CARE 
OF  YOUR  EYES 

BY    WINIFRED    HATHAWAY 

Secretary,    National    CommUtee   for   Prt- 
/ 
!      vention  of   Bllndneas 

Bewife'sAhe  comi-non  towel  in  your 
home!  I 

If  pa  and  ma  and  big  brother  from 
the  shop  and  sister  home  from  school 
and  little  Johnny  all  use  the  same  towel, 
look  out., 

School  children,  factor.v  workers  and 
people  using  household  things  In  com- 
mon often  catch  diseases  from  each  oth- 
er. Many  people  have  an  eye  disease 
and  do  not  know  it,  as  some  diseases  are 
not  easily  recognized  in  the  early  stages. 

The  best  way  to  keep  from  catch  ng 
an  eye  disease  is  to  keep  from  touching 
the  eyes  with  soiled  hands,  towels  and 
face  cloths.  Roller  towels,  especially, 
are  dangerous. 

Give  each  member  of  the  family  indi- 
vidual towels.  Let  Jack's  towel  have  a 
blue  border  and  Jane's  a  pink,  or  put 
their  initials  in  the  corner.  But  what- 
ever you  do,  don't  let  them  all  use  the 
same  towel. 

Trachoma,  a  communicable  and  de- 
structive eye  disease,  often  is  passed  to 
every  member  of  a  family  through  use 
of  the  common  towel.  At  first,  there  may 
be  but  little  pain  with  trachoma,  only  a 
feeling  as  though  something  were  under 
the  lid  "scratching  the  eye.  The  eye  wa- 
ters and  Erets  a  little  red. 

If  promptly  and  properly  treated  at 
tliis  stage  the  disease  may  be  cured. 
But  if  neglected,  ulceration  foUowe  and 
may  cause  total  blindness. 

Remember:  Accidents  to  the  eyes  con- 
stitute the  greatest  single  cause  of  blind- 
ness in  the  United  States.  Take  care  of 
■••r>ll^  eves. 


TO  BE  PREVENTABLE 


Two-Thirds  of  Blind  Unneces- 
sarily  So,    College    Expert 
Tells  C.  of  C.  Members. 


The  United  States  spends  $20,- 
000,000  a  year  on  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  unnecessarily  blind — 
the  blind  who  could  see  If  proper 


lemn^ 
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preveT^tl^-e     measures     ha<J    been 

taken — declared  Dr.  E.  V.  L.  . 
Brown,  professor  of  opthalmolocy 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  speak- 
ing yesterday  before  Chamber  of 
Commerce  members  on  "The  Eco- 
nomic VaJuo  of  Saving  Sight." 

"There  are  00,000  to  100,000 
blind  persons  In  America,  and  the 
bin  for  their  care  and  treatment 
aggregated  $30,000,000  In  1922," 
me  said.  "Two-thirds  of  these  men, 
^iPomen  and  children  would  sea  to- 
day if  the  proper  preventive 
measures  had  been  taken. 

Each  Costa  Country  $30,000. 

"Twenty-five  per  cent  of  these 
blind  are  classed  as  'blind  at  birth' 
— born  with  soro  eyes  which  de- 
veloped into  blindness.  Every  such 
case  could  have  been  prevented  by 
the  use  of  a  single  drop  of  silver 
nitrate. 

"The  expenditure  for  care  of  the 
blind  Is  appalling.  Every  person 
'born  blind"  costs  the  Stat©  $30,000 
to  carry  him  through  to  the  end  of 
his  career.  The  education  of  blind 
children  costs  $3,000,000  a  year, 
an  average  of  J360  a  child,  as 
against  J35  for  educating  the  nor- 
mal child.  And  It  Is  all  prevent- 
able. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  compel  the 
use  of  medicine  any  more  than 
you  can  compel  vaccination.  But 
you  can  compel  registration.  In 
Chicago,  physicians  are  compelled 
to  report  to  health  officials  every 
case  of  sore  eyes  in  new-born  chil- 
dren. The  law  is  enforced  and  in 
1922  not  one  baby  went  blind  at 
birth  in  Chicago. 

Menace  of  Trachoma, 

Next  to  blindness  at  birth, 
trachoma  is  the  greatest  evil.  In 
Missouri,  Dr.  Brown  declared,  19 
per  cent  of  the  blind  suffer  from 
this  disease  which  starts  In  the 
eyelids  and  becomes  chronic. 
Trachoma  Is  not  always  curable, 
he  said,  but  with  proper  treatment 
and  adequate  educational  facilities. 
Its  progress  can  be  stopped  and  the 
number  of  sufferers  from  it  mate- 
rially reduced. 

Dr.  Brown  also  addressed  St. 
Louis  Uhlversity  medical  school  and 
the  American  Congrress  on  Inter- 
nal Medicine  at  Hotel  Chase.  Last 
evening,  he  was  dinner  guest  of 
the    Missouri    Association    for    the 
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THE  AIR  RIFLE  A  PERIL 


A  boy  in  Pittsfield  who  was  ac- 
cidentally shot  with  an  air  rifle  by  a 
girl  companion  aiid  who  concealed  his 
injury  for  two  weeks  is  only  one  of 
many  upon  whom  dangerous  injuries 
have  been  inflicted  by  children  pos- 
sessed of  an  air  rifle.  In  the  case  of 
the  Pittsfield  boy  the  shots  from  the 
air  rifle  entered  the  flesh  of  the  fore- 
head a  littfe  above  the  right  eye.  It 
was  due  purely  to  luck  that  he  was 
not  shot  in  the  eye,  in  which  case,  of 
course,  he  would  h^ye  lost  his  eye- 
sight. According  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
neess  the  air  rifle  ii  responsible  for 
hundreds  of  cases  of  lost  sight.  Dur- 
ing January  the  committee  received 
report  of  32  children  who  had  been 
shot  in  the  eye  and  the  record  of  the 
month  was  not  complete  when  that 
report  was  given  viut .  At  that  rate  in- 
juries to  the  eyes  from  air  rifles  care- 
lessly handled  would  be  responsible 
for  about  400  injured  eyes  each  year. 
This  is  an  awful  price  to  pay  for  the 
unregulated  use  of  this  highly  dan- 
gerous weapon. 

The  use  of  other  dangerous  weapons 
is  hedged  around  with  wholesome  and 
necesasry  restrictions.  The  old  unsafe 
and  insane  manner  of  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July  by  blank  cartridge 
pistols,  cannon  crackers  and  numerous 
other  contrivances  for  creating  noise 
by  explosions  and  in  other  dangerous 
ways,  have  been  quite  generally  abol- 
ished by  public  ordinances  or  other- 
wise. But  the  air  rifle  still  survives 
though  it  is  not  less  dangerous  than 
are  the  other  devices  which  have  been 
ostracised  if  not- outlawed.  Children 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  such  a  dan- 
gerous plaything.  Every  child  with  an 
air  rifle  is  a  menace  to  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  he  lives.  Ths  is  a 
menace  for  which  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion. It  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  If 
existing  laws  do  not  permit  its  sup-, 
pression  thi  soversight  ought-  to  be 
corrected.  Thirty-two  children  blinded 
in  one  month  is  a  toll  far  too  heavy 
to  be  paid  for  the  childish  pleasure 
of  using  an  air  rifle.  It  is  quite  too 
dangerous  for  a  plaything  in  the 
hands  of  a  child. 


04t^d  Baby's  Eyes 

WATCH  the  eyes  of  your  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  babies. 
This  warning  comes  from  the 
State  Department  of  Health. 

Physicians,  nurses  and  parents 
are  urged  to  immediate  cure  of 
the  slightest  eye  affection  from 
the  moment  a  baby  is  born  until 
he  passes  beyond  the  infant  stage. 

And  even  after  that  an  inflam- 
mation should  not  be  ignored  by 
parents  as  a  "mere  cold  in  the 
eyes." 

There  are  C300  blind  persons  in 
Ohio.  It  is  estimated  that  one- 
third  of  these  would  have  their 
sight  today  had  their  eyes  been 
properly  cared  for  during  the 
first  few  days  of  their  lives. 

A  most  Important  duty  of  the 
doctor  or  nurse  when  a  child  is 
born  is  to  drop  silver  nitrate  into 
the  infant's  eyes  to  kill  disease 
germs  that  are  said  always  to 
lurk  there. 

This  campaign  of  prevention  on 
the  part  of  the  State  Health 
Board  will  be  worth  far  more 
than  it  costs.  For  the  state  spends 
$4500  to  educate  one  blind  person. 
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defective  Vision  Among  Children. 

One  child  out  of  every  ten  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States  is 
handicapped  by  defective  vision,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  public  today  by 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director  of  the 
[National  Committee  for  the  Pxex£ntio» 'Of 
I Bl in dn ega-jof- wWch  Chief  Justice  William 
H.  Taf'tis  honorary  president.  This  state- 
'ment,  Mr.  Carris  said,  is  based  on  find- 
|ings  in  the  examination  of  the  eyes  of  more 
than  a  million  children  in  New  York  state, 
iConnecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  As  the  ex- 
aminations covered' rural  districts  as  well 
as  cities,  it  is  assumed  by  the  national 
committee  that  the  conditions  found  in 
these  states  are  characteristic  of  the 
country  at  large. 

The  reports  of  these  examinations  re- 
ceived by  the  national  committee  from  the 
Isuperintendents  of  schools  in  the  various 
states  show  that  of  1,194,923  children 
whose  eyes  were  examined  during  the 
last  school  year,  112,479  or  9.4  per  cent 
were  found  to  have  defective  vision. 

In  New  York  city  of  294,745  school 
children  exiamined  33,400,  or  11.3  per 
cent  were  found  to  have  defective  vision. 
In  New  York  state  exclusive  of  New  York 
city,  Rochester  and  Buffalo — of  595,993 
ichildren  examined  5,796  or  8.7  per  cent, 
showed  defective  eyes.  In  Connecticut  of 
226,828  children  examined  19,121  or  8.4 
per  cent,  had  defective  eyes.  In  Rhode 
Island  of  77,357  examined  8,162  or  10^9 
per  cent,  were  suffering'  from  defective 
vision.  The  examinations  in  New  York 
city  we^e  made  by  doctors;  the  statistics 
from  other  cities  are  based  on  tests  made 
by  teachers  with  the  aid  of  Snellen  charts, 
the  standard  measure  of  visual  acuity. 

Commenting  on  the  result  of  this 
study  Mr.  Carris  said :  "The  fact  that  one 
child  out  of  every  ten  in  the  schools  of 
rural  districts  as  well  as  cities  has  defec- 
tive vision  is  a  condition  serious  enough 
to  alarm  many  thousands.  ,^^ 
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Let  the  Children  See. 


is  an  astounding  and  humilitating  accusa- 
tion against  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
parents  and  physicians  which  Dr  B.  V.  L.  Brown, 
professor  of  ophthalmology  in  the  University  of 
Illinois,  makes  concerning  l)li'ndui?83.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  90,000  to  100,000  blind 
persons.  Dr  Brown  says  that  the  eyesight  of 
one-fourth  of  them,  that  is,  of  22,500  to  25,000, 
could  have  been  saved  by  though tfjtlness,  watch- 
fulness^flji  slinpie  medical  treatment.  "Twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  these  cases  (90,000  to  100,000) 
are  classed  as  "blind  at  birth,"  he  declares, 
"born  with  sore  eyes  which  developed  Into 
blindness.  Every  such  case  could  have  been 
prevented  by  the  use  of  a  single  drop  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  "The  expenditure  for  the  care  of  the 
blind  is  appalling.  Every  person  "born  blind 
costs  the  state  $30,000  to  carry  him  through  to 
the  end  of  his  career.  The  education  of  blind 
children  cosii  f  3,000,000  a  year,  an  average  of 
$350  a  child,  as  against  $35  for  educating  the 
normal  child.  And  it  is  all  preventable."  Chi- 
cago has  an  ordinance  which  requires  physi- 
cians to  report  to  the  health  authorities  all 
cases  of  children  born  with  sore  eyes.  The  law 
is  enforced,  Dr  Brown  says,  and  in  1922  not  one 
baby  went  blind  at  birth  in  that  city.  Di^ 
Brown's  assertion  that  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
of  "blind  at  birth"  could  be  prevented  is  an 
awful  indictment  of  the  negligence  and  ignor- 
ance of  physicians  and  parents.  Those  whom 
we  bring  into  the  world  are  charges  on  our  con- 
science, as  well  as  our  affection.  Yet  we  let 
many  of  them  go  blind  for  life  when  just  a  lit- 
tle thoughfulness  and  care  would  have  saved 
their  sight.      .  . ,  ,„.,  .  .    ,      . 
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Blind   ChU^ren   in   United   States. 


It  i|^an  ks! 


istoundinsr  and  humiliating  ac 
cusati*B(--*«ainst  the  ignorance  and  cai'e 
lessncss  of  parents  and  physicians  which; 
Dr.  K.  V.  L.  Brown,  professor  of  oplithal- 
mology  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  makes 
conceimimtttMJJUitxeas.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  ninety  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand  blind  persons.  Dr.  Brown  say.? 
that  the  eyesight  of  one-fourth  of  them, 
that  Is,  of  22,500  to  25,000,  could  have 
been  paved  by  thoughtfulness,  watchfulness 
and  simple  medical  treatment.  Dr.  Brown 
says: 

"Twenty-five   percent   of   these   rases 
(ninety  thousand  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand)   are    classed    as    'blind    at    birth." 
born   with    sore    eyes   which    developed 
into  blindness.     Every  such  case  could 
have   been    prevented   by   the    use   of   a 
single    drop    of    nitrate   of    silver.      The 
expenditure   for   the   care    of   the    blind 
is  appalling.     Every  person   born   blind 
costs  the  state  thirty  thousand   dollars 
to  carry  him  through  to  the  end  of  his 
career.      The    education    of    blind    chil- 
dren costs  three  million  dollars  a  year, 
an  average  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars    a    child,    as    against    thirty-five 
dollars  for  educating  the  normal  child. 
And  it  is  all  preventable. 
Chicago  has  an  ordinance  which  requires 
physicians  to  report  to  the  health  author- 
ities  all   cases  of   children    born   with    sore 
eyes.      The    law    is    enforced.    Dr.    Brown 
says,  and  in   1922   not  one  baby  went  blind 
at  birth  in  that  city. 

Dr.  Brown's  assertion  that  one-fourth  of 
the  cases  of  "blind  at  birth"  could  be  pre- 
vented is  an  awful  indictment  of  the  neg- 
ligence and  ignorance  of  physicians  and 
parents.  Those  whom  we  bring  into  the 
world  are  charges  on  our  conscience,  as 
well  as  our  affection.  Tet  we  let  many 
of  them  go  blind  for  life  when  just  a  little, 
tl^oughtfulness  and  care  would  have  saved 
th^hs^ight.  I 
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SOME  DREADFtTL  FACnS. 

Declaring  that  syphilis  is  the 
greatest  killing  disease  known  today 
and  that  it  cost  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut 1610  lives  annually  and 
$2,400,000  in  two  insane  hospitals 
alone  during  the  years  of  1920  and 
1921,  Dr.  Daniel  E.  Shea,  chief  of 
the   division   of  venereal   diseases  in 


the  state  department  of  health,  gives 
a  mass  of  information  in  the  biennial 
report  of  the  department  for  1921- 
1922  which  "shows  the  necessity  of 
some  form  of  procedure  to  determine 
If  the  applicants  for  marriage  certi- 
ficates are  infected  with  a  venereal 
disease." 

The  recent  world  war,  like  every 
other  great  WAr  of  history,  brought 
out  the  necessity  of  studying  some 
communicable  disease,  the  report 
states.  "Not  until  this  history-mak- 
ing event  brought  us  to  our  reali- 
zation did  we  know  the  prevalence 
of  venereal  disea.ses."  Estimates  of 
authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Shea  place 
the  number  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  affected  bv  the  dis- 
eases at  10  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. Another  estimate  places  the 
annual  number  of  deaths  from 
syphilis  aud  gonorrhoea  in  the  coun- 
try at  abou  300,000. 

"The  people  do  not  realize 
that  in  this  year  of  peace.  1922, 
more  lives  than  the  whole  empire 
of  Great  Britain  lost  during  any 
year  of  the  world  war  will  be 
flicked  out  by  these  two  diseases 
which  are  curable  and  prevent- 
able. It  is  estimated  by  author- 
ities that  syphilis  kills  annually 
in  the  United  Statr^s  300.000. 
France,  wc  used  to  say  was  'bled 
white*  in  the  war.  She  lost 
about  1,350.000  lives  by  the 
fatalities  of  battle.  During  the 
four  years  and  four  months  of 
the  war  our  tribute  to  syphilis 
was  about  the  same  as  France's 
to  the  Kaiser." 

Over  the  five  year  period  1915- 
1919  the  average  annua.1  number  of 
deaths  from  various  diseases  in  Con-, 
necticut  was  as  follows:  syphilis, 
1610:  tuberculosis.  1608;  pneumonia. 
I25l':  cancer.  1205;  influenza.  365: 
diphtheria.  214:  whooping  cough, 
152;  measles.  102;  typhoid,  ninety- 
eight.  In  commenting  on  these  sta- 
tistics Dr.  Shea  says,  "it  (s>philis) 
causes  year  in  and  year  out,  two 
American  deaths  out  of  thirteen, 
leading  by  a  wide  marg.n.  tubercu- 
losis, which  is  next  on  the  list. 
Pneumonia,  the  savage  slayer  of 
maturity,  the  gentle  reliever  of  age, 
and  cancer,  the  dark  mystery  of 
science— both  give  place  to  syphilis. 
"In  the  fatal,  tertiary  stag©  of 
syphilis,  it  runs  into  several  well- 
recognized  complaints  which  must  be 
reckoned  in  the  indictment.  For 
example,  every  case  of  locomotor 
ataxia  is  in  origin  syphilitic^thero 
is  no  other  cause  for  this  grotesque 
and  terrible  affliction.     The  same  is 


true  of   paresis.       Then  there  is  al 
definite  proportion     of     other    fatal| 
diseases  such  as  certain  varieties  o( 
organic  brain,  heart  and  kidney  dis-( 
eases,   which  have   syphilis  as   their 
origin." 

Dr.  Shea  made  a  personal  study  of 
a  single  case  of  infectious  syphilis 
in  Connecticut  and  includes  in  his 
report  a  chart  showing  the  number 
of  people  exposed  to  the  disea.se  by 
this  one  case.  The  number  runs  to 
the  appalling  figure  of  130.  Chances 
of  infection  include  the  infected  per- 
son's use  of  a  cigar  cutter  in  a  store 
after  the  cigar  had  been  placed  in 
his  mouth,  drinking  from  a  cup  m 
the  barber  shop  in  which  he  worked 
from  which  six  other  barbers  drank, 
one  of  whom  shaved  six  men  after  he 
had  cut  his  finger,  and  eating  two 
meals  a  day  in  restaurants. 

A  chart  of  the  age  distribution  of 
the  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea 
shows  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  reported  were  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-nine  years. 
Concerning  the  activities  of  the  de- 
partment's Hartford  cUnic.  tables 
show  that,  of  the  total  of  874 
patients  cured,  249  were  married. 
605  single  and  twenty  widowed.  Of 
the  total  615  were  American  in  na- 
tionality and  the  remaining  minority 
was  scattered  among  twenty-six  na- 
tionalities,  Italy  leading  with  nine- 
ty-two. .  ^.  ' 
According  to  sex  distribution,  the| 
Hartford  records  for  syphilis  show 
755  males  and  119  females.  Many 
cases  of  svphilis  among  females  ar*> 
innocently  contracted  Dr.  Shea  de- 
Clares.  Figures  from  the  Hartford 
clinic  show  that  seventy-seven  of  the 
female  patients  were  married,  twen- 
ty-eight single,  and  four  widowed. 

Records  of  the  state  board  of  aOM- 
c^tianJlS-JJ*^*  litiiiil-^iuoted  in  the 
reporrtow  that  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  of  all  blindness  is  caused  by 
venereal  disease. 

Tests  in  the  seven  state  institutions 
in  Connecticut  show  that  19  per  cent, 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Norwich  etato 
hospital  are  syphilitic,  14.4  per  cent, 
of  those  in  the  Middletown  state 
hospital.  12.3  per  cent,  in  the  state 
prison.  7.28  per  cent,  in  Long  Lane 
Farm.  3.2  per  cent.  «in  the  Cheshire 
reformatory,  2.8  per  cent,  in  the 
state  farm  for  women,  and  2.3  per 
cent,  in  the  Mansfield  training  school. 
m  the  year  19 2«  there  were  m 
Connecticut  2,238  new  cases  of  syphi- 
lis and  1.345  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  in 
1921  there  were  2.420  cases  of  syphi- 
lis and  1,085  gonorrhoea.     "This  in- 


formation  was  gained  from  the  re- 
ports of  tlie  pliysicians  tliroughoiit 
the  state,"  Dr.  Shea  comments. 
"Tliese  figures  certainly  do  not  show 
the  exact  number  of  cases  in  the 
state,  as  all  physicians  are  not  re- 
porting these  cases.  Tlien  again, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  cases 
that  are  not  treated  by  physicians, 
who  through  ignorance  of  their  con- 
dltpn  do  not  seek  medical  advice." 

"Syphilis  and  gonorrlioca  are  no 
different  than  any  of  the  other  com- 
municable diseases,''  tlie  report 
states.  Before  tlie  Avar  tliis  group  of 
diseases  would  never  come  under 
public  control  because  tliey.  were 
considered  'secret'  diseases  and  diff- 
erent tlian  other  diseases.  Under  tliis 
assumption  tlie  patient  wlio  was  in- 
fected witii  one  of  these  diseases  was 
lijdlowed  to  go  on  in  his  misery  and 
jlieglect,  and  leaving  in  his  walie 
leountless  cases  of  blindness,  child- 
less marriages,  invalidism,  insanity 
und  wreclied  homes." 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Shea  says  that 
the  three  factors  in  tlie  successful 
control  of  venereal  diseases  are  edu- 
cation, medical  measures  and  law 
enforcement,  each  of  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  others  for  success. 


)Aa.tc>\    %o„    li>-j-. 
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Tfiree  National  Agencies  Volun- 
teer Aid  to  Minneapolis 
(Exposition. 

i 

Three  health  agencies  Wednesday 
^  olunteered  their  support  to  the  Min- 
neQ.po1iii  Health  gspositJon  in  May,  R. 
13.  LogsdoTT,  "nianaging  director,  an- 
nounced in  calling  the  first  meeting  of 
th«  general  exposition  committee. 

The  agencies  volunteering  were  the 
United  t^tates  Public  Health  service, 
through  Kurgeon  General  Hugh  S.  Cum- 
mlngs;  the  .\merlcan  Medical  associa- 
tion, through  Dr.  Jbhn  H.  Dodson,  ex- 
';';utivo    secretary,    and     tlie      National 

uimittee  for  the  Prevention     of    the 

.ind,   thrpugh   its  '??(^g!aryr"^'^'fred 


All  three  organizations  are  planning 
inprehenslve  exhibits.  The  American 
■fiic.'il  association  has  promised  to 
nd  the  complete  exhibit  it  showed 
pritly  to  the  department  of  superin- 
,deiits  of  tlie  Nationnl  Educationn,! 
elation. 


^y^y'^yeaten  to  Blind  C/iffefy^ 

'''"flSr^*'  ^^^^^^  1^  it  not  possible  for>^iman 
(iepraxtttjTVto  descend?  Reference  is  had  to^he 
letlersTSent  to  Bdsel  Ford,  son  of  Henry  FoiV 
jthreatenin*'  that  unless  the  former,  who  is  presi- 
'flent  of  the  Ford  Motor  company,  did  not  pay 
the  sum  of  St.050,000  his  three  children  would 
l>e  blinded  in  an  .onamed  manner.  Two  forelgn- 
Bva   of    well-nigh    unpronounceable      names      have 

I  been  arrested  in  connection  with  the  alleged  plot. 
At   any   rate   the    letters   were   apparently   written 

[by  one  barely  ablc^  to  understand  English,  and 
they  have  been  identified  by  a  liaudwritlng  expert 
as  having  been  written  by  one  of  the  suspects. 

I        This  suspect  ia  a  man  whp  claims  that  he  was 

j  forc«d  by  a  woman  to  write  them.  These  sus- 
pects may  not  be  the  guilty  ones,  but  whoever 
they  are,  no  effort  or  money  should  be  left  un- 
expended in  running  them  to  earth  and  meting 
out  the  severest  punishment  under  the  law.     The 

j  Fords  have,  of  course,  almost  unlimited  wealth 
ajid  it  will  be  miraculous  if  the  guilty  go  itnpun-. 
ished. 

Not  that  the  threats  of  perpetual  blind-Bosr 
concern  in  themselves  the  children  of  a  wealthy 
man,  as  a  wealtliy  man,  but  that  they  are  children. 
The  children  of  the  poorest  man  In  the  world 
would  excite  the  sani'e  pity,  the  same  anger  in  one 
shonJd  he  read  of  threats  to  Wind  them.  Thf 
threats   referred   to   doubtless   were   made   by   one 

I  who  has   not   even   a  personal   gruilge   to   urge   hi 

[extenuation  for  his  daflttardiy  thrust,   but  who   no 

1  doubt    is    Inspired    by    greed    of    mnmey    whicli    he 

>Ig  too  lazy  and  trifling  to  earn  by  the  sweat  of 
his   face. 

It    has    been    said    that    nature    recouipenseth 

■the  defects  of  one  part  with  rcdundauce  of  an- 
other, but  we  would  not  subscribe  to  that  belief. 

I  none  would  who,  for  instance,  looked  yesterday 
upon  the  "powerful  king  of  day,  "  and  upon  tht 
surrounding  mountains  illu?Jied  with  gold,  or  a* 
atinset,  saw  the  "descending  sun  scatterlag  hi.' 
beams  about  him,  and  gliding  heaven  above,  with 

I  paint  no  mortal  pencil  can  express." 

Who,  Indeed,  would  exchange  the  God!-.given 
privilege  of  looking  upon  the  beauties  of  nature 
tor    tile    blind    man's    house   whose    home    "is   the 

,  house  of  night,  and  its  beings  are  empty  voices?" 
It  is  impossible  first  to  conceive  that  one  In 

'human  form  could  so  far  descenxl  in  the  scale  o! 
humanity  as  to  even  conceive  of  threatening  tc 
doom  children  to  walk  on  iu  darkneBS,  much  loss 
to  carry  such  threats  into  execution,  l)ut  such  fou! 
•deeds  have  been  committed,  may  again  be  com- 
jnitted  by  fiends  in  human  form.  And  one  can- 
not but  compare  the  action  of  the  American  con- 
gress in  voting  ten  million  dollars  for  the  relief 
of  starving  women  and  children  in  a  for- 
eign country  with  the  pctlon  threatened  agalnsi 
Anrerlcan  children  by  foroii?nors,  relief  that  wll, 
in  large  part  be  paid  for  by  the  wealthy  nisi 
tWa,^  country. 


M&vck    30  "    I^TUH-. 


ILIBIIBIES"  IS 


lULTNG  DOCTOR  THINKS  THAT 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  MORE 

PATHETIC. 


To  The  News: 

Of  all  the  pitiful,  pathetic  In- 
stances that  go  to  make  up  the  roll 
call  of  the  doctor's  clientele.  non« 
grips  the  heart  like  a  blind  baby 
It  never  sees  the  mother's  face  that 
bore  it.  It  may  smile,  and  does,  as 
the  mother'  softly  croons  baby  talk 
to  her  stricken  child,  but  it  can  not 
bear  witness  to  that  wonderful  play 
of  motlier  love,  pictured  on  a 
mother's  face,  the  wliile  she  talks 
to  her  baby  in  the  tonguf;  of  angels 
— and  I  have  thought  ears  attuned 
to  the  infinite — should  catch  tlie 
gentle  wish  and  whir  of  angels' 
wings,  when  baby  smiles  at  mother 
during  such   a  tender  rehearsal. 

The  blind  baby  is  more  often  the 
life  sentence  imposed  on  innocence 
by  ignorance,  coupled  ofttimes  with 
criminal  carelessness  and  a  sordid 
penchant  for  dollars  at  the  hand.s 
of  contemptible  counterfeiters  pos- 
ing as  "doctor.*,"  when  in  truth  they 
are  prayer  peddlers  —  profaning 
Christ  and  damning  posterity — and 
backbone  fiddlers— strumming  a 
single  tune  on  a  single  string,  the 
jingle  of  dollars  the  answering  echo 
— attempting  aitd  undertaking  to 
treat  and  cure  young  men,  our  po- 
tential fathers,  victims  of  immoraF 
tendencies,  suffering  diseases  that 
unless  cured,  lead  to  blind  babies, 
heart-broken  mothers  and  invalided 
wives. 

Young  man,   the  devil   grins  when 
you   speak   of  "wild  oats."  and  don'C 
forget  that  the  imps  of  hell  hold  an' 
orgy  of  jazz  when  yon  harvest  your 
crop  of  "wild   oat.s."   but   if  you  "will 
sow.  that  a  future  trustful  wife  may 
become     a     confirmed     invalid;     that 
j'our   children    may    be    blind;    intel- 
llectual    dwarfs,    physical    as    well — ., 
iPitlful.   pathetic,   twisted,   misshapen' 
(bits     of     humanity. — then     for    God's 
sake    seek    out    prior    to   marriage    a., 
reputable    physician    that    he    advise 
when    you    are    cured,    cured,    cured! 
Avoid    the    advertiser,    the    counter- 
prescribing    druggist,    the    backbone 
fiddler,    the    prayer    peddler,    patent, 
medicines.      your    fool    friends      who 
glibly  tell  you  of  a  remedy — "a  sure 
."hot;"   in   brief,   avoid,   as   you   would, 
the     devil,     all     that    class     of    come, 
hifhers.  the  human   hyena  of  the  so- 
called    'doctor"    variety,    who    stalk 
the  footsteps  of  suffering  humanity,, 
blatantly      calling,    "Come      and    be^ 
cured — if    you     have    the    price,"    as^ 
not  one  in  a   million  of  this  class  of" 
cattle       know.i     enough     of      human 
anatomy   to   say   whether   the  mitral- 
valve   is   part   of  a  molasses   mill   or 
number  three  of  a  six-course  lunch- 
jeou.      And    pathology?      They    know 
(as    much    about    a    plus    Wasserman 
reaction,    and    how    it    is   .irrived    at, 
as    a    nigger    houn'    about    the   rings 


of   Saturn.     And    luimaii    physiologi-,- 
cal      function?      The    make      believe! 
■■doctoi"s'      knowledge     of    the    why, 
and    wherefore    of    our    body    func- 
tions    is     as     valuable     as     German 
marks,    and     I     bought     2,000,000     ot 
these  yesterday  for  30c!     If  you  who 
think  I  am  "just  horrid."  will  follow 
ma    ihrougli    a    larg-e    city    hospital, 
devoted  to  the  care  of  sick,  pathetic 
baby  driftwood,  you  will  come  away 
with       tears    brimming-    your      eyes 
wondering    that    I    write    so    mildly? 
moderately     ai«l     reservedly     under 
tjtie  caption,   "Blind   Babies." 

CLAY  NICHOLS,  M.  D. 
Ruling.   Tex.  i 
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Controlling  Blim^gess 

ONE  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  blind- 
ness is  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  which 
is  duo  to  an  infection  during  birth,  and 
known   as   ophthalmia   neonatorium    (inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  of  the  newly  bom). 

The  disease  is  easily  prevented  by  dropping 
into  the  eyes  of  the  infant  immediately  after 
birth  two  or  three  drop.s  of  a  1  or  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Thi.s  procedure  i.s 
required  by  law  in  a  number  of  States,  among 
them  Illinois,  and  it  is  reported  that  in  Chicago, 
where  the  law  is  now  rigidly  enforced,  there 
n  1923  not  a  single  case  of  blindness 
'n*Wi*4MbiBkAJtotal  of  '^  "liJgliiiiiiir'^ 

Bo5towy.  Mass..  ^Y-AvuscTvWt:. 


ft|^vll  X3m   l^XH-- 


Xew  Jersey,  wnich  has  recognized  the! 
midwife  situation,  presents  in  Public 
_  .  .  Health  News  a  statement 

ijupervision  of     concerning    the     situatioiJ 
Midwives  in       during     the     year     1923.' 
„         ..  An    effort   has   been   made 

JNew  Jersey    ^^    educate    the    midwives 
and    to    secure    .supervi.sion    of    their    work, 
There  is  active  supervision  in  all  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State  under  the  direction  of  ninel 
district     heads,     all     graduate     registered! 
narses.      The    meetings    of    midwives    have! 
been  increased  from  one  a  month  to  seven, 
the  ignorant  and   the   unscrupulous  women 
have    been    eliminated,    while    women    with 
good    training    are    now    outnumbering    the 
older  untrained   group.     The   total   number 
of  women  in   the  profession   has  decreased] 
from    700    in    1919    to    about    400    in    1923,1 
only   twenty-three   being   unlicensed,   while 
S7    per    cent    of    the   women    have    a    good 
equipment    and    nearly    all     of    them     use 
"drops"     for     the     eyes     of     the    new-born  j 
babies.     In  1910  about  20   per  cent  of  the 
midwives  were  using  paregoric,   laudanum, 
morphine,  etc.,  about  the  same  number  had 
in   their   outfit    forbidden    instruments,    and 
about  half  were  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of    the    clinical    thermometer.      The    Illegal 
means   have    been   eliminated   and   the   use 
of  the  thermometer  is  increasing.  Incidental 
to   the   general    story   in   the    News   Is    the 
estimate    that    there    are    a    thousand    and 
more    women    in    Massachusetts    practising 
midwifery  without  a  license. 


^  ^tiil_>_^  •■  i*^^^- 


BLINDNESS  THREATENS 
_  NATION'S  WORKERS 

Faullft^  vision  Is  Said  To  Handicap  Fully  25,000,000 
of  Citizens  in  All  Walks  of  Life — Four  Out  of 
Every  Ten  School  Children  Are  Troubled 
With  Defects  of  the  Eye,  Says  This  Writer. 


BY    ERNEST    BREXXECKE.       , 

(In  The  New  York  World.) 
IXE  out  of  every  ten  adult^ 
persons      in      the      United 
States  have  imperfect  vis- 


j  Four  at  least  out  of 
irvery  ten  American  school  chil- 
dren have  serious  eye  defects  that 
ahould   receive  immediate   attention. 

These  are  hard,  if  lamentable, 
facts.  They  have  been  proved  by 
three  years. of  careful  and  sweeping 
jnywrt^gations  —  investigations  that 
covered  military  bureau?,  industrial 
plants,  school  and  hospital  records 
all  over  the  country."  What  do  these 
results  mean  to  the  average  citi- 
zen 7 

They  mean  that  as  the  ordinary 
person  takes  out  his  watcli  the 
chances  are  nine  to  one  that  he  will 
get  only  a  blurred  picture  of  the 
position  of  the  hands;  that  as  he 
reads  his  newspaper  he  will  have  to 
overstrain  hia  eyes  in  finding  his 
way  down  the  usual  column  of  print. 

They  n\ean,  further,  that  poor 
eyesight  is  lessening  the  efficiency 
of  Workers  everywhere,  taking 
money  directly  out  of  their  pockets 
as  well  as  out  of  the  pockets  of 
their  employers;  that  many  school 
children  with  normal,  even  with 
brilliant,  intelligences  are  classed  as 
stupid  or  backward  because  they 
can  not  see  properly.  Eventually 
most  of  these  children  will  actually 
become  mentally  stultified  unless 
something  is  done  for  their  eyes  in 
the  mean  time. 

Furthermore,  it  is  indicated  that 
half  the  people  who  are  at  this  mo- 
ment going  blind,  are  going  blind 
unnecessarily  through  ignorance  of 
these  conditions  and  method.>^  of 
checking  eye  disorders. 

Of  the  total  number  of  serious  ac- 
cidents of  all  kinds  which  occur  in 
the  United  States  at  least  one-eighth 
are  caused  by  improper  illumination 
or  defective  vision. 

Experts  who  are  viewing  this  sit- 
uation as  a  whole  are  raising  cries  of 
dismay.  They  point  out  that  we  are 
becoming    a    squinting,    blurry-eyed' 


nation.  "One  is  appalled,"  reads  a 
bulletin  of  the  Eyesight  Conserva- 
tion Council,  "at  the  resulting  waste 
of  effort  and  the  inefficiency  of  mil- 
lions who  daily  contend  with  the 
handicap  of  faulty  vision." 

Matters,  moreover,  are  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  What  records  there 
are  go  to  show  that  ten  years  ago 
there  was  nothing  like  the  present 
prevalence  of  eye  defects.  If  the 
process  of  visual  deterioration  keeps 
up  at  its  present  rate  specialists 
predict  that  the  time  will  come,  per- 
haps within  a  few  decades,  when  not 
one  man  In  a  thousand  will  be  able 
to  see  anything  clearly  without 
glasses,  when  more  and  more  homes 
for  the  blind   will   have   to  be   built. 

What  is  responsible  for  thi.s  state 
of  affairs?  What  may  be  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  grim  in- 
fluence which  is  slyly  weaving  this 
veil  of  twilight  and  darkness  before 
the  eyes  of  the  nation?  | 

For  a  full  answer  to  this  problem; 
one  must  look  back  a  considerable 
period  into  the  history  of  mankind. 
One  must  remember  that  man  lived 
lor  ages  without  any  artificial  light 
whatsoever.  He  lived  largely  in  the 
open,  in  the  sunlight,  in  the  nioon-i 
light  at  night.  Then  he  developed  j 
the  crude  campfire  and  the  flaming, 
Torch.  But  none  of  these  is  irritat- 
ing to  the  eye  except  the  sun,  and  it 
Is  so  irritating  that  ordinary  self- 
defense  prevented  man  from  staring 
directly  at  it. 

In  early  times  there  were  no  glar- 
ing lights;  there  was  no  reading  and 
no  .study.  Men  looked  over  great 
distances  far  more  than  they  exam- 
ined things  at  close  range,  for  their 
lives  often  depended  on  the  keenness 
of  their  distant  vision.  The  human 
eye,  therefore,  developed  into  an 
organ  best  suited  for  far-seeing  and 
low  brilliancies,  and  most  of  us  to- 
day are  slightly  far-sighted. 

In   modern   times  we     have     been  i 
drawing     more     and     more     rapidly  I 
away  from  old-time  visual  conditions 
for  which  the  eye  is  naturally  suited.  I 
A  large  part  of  our  time  is  spent  In  j 
reading,  and   this  is  don't  chiefly  by 
artificial  light.      Particularly    during  | 
the  last  fifty  years,   with   their  phe- 
nomenal  multiplication   of  all   kinds 
of  printed  matter,  with   their  devel- 
opment of  altogether   new   kinds   of 


iliumlnation,  with  their  machinery  i 
and  ever  swifter  methods  of  commu-  | 
nlcation  and  transportation,  has  the  1 
eve  been  subjected  to  ordeals  for  i 
w"hlch  it  is  not  prepared.  I 

Mr.  R.  E.  Simpson  in  an  address  i 
delivered  before  the  Eyesight  Con- 1 
nervation  Council  has  thus  described 
this  disturbing  situation:  "There  has 
I  teen  a  gradually  increasing  demand 
on  the  eye  during  the  period  of  re- 
I  corded  history,  but  It  was  with  the 
I  jntroductlon  of  gas  and  electricity 
'  that  the  eye-demand  curve  showed 
an  abrupt  rise.  We  know  that  na- 
ture responds  to  change  of  condi- 
tions at  a  slow  moving  pace.  Tf  vast 
areas  of  our  country  were  uniformly^ 
covered  with  a  half-inch  of  w  i|||iiii  ifr 
could  not  expect  thej^^alfrabitants 
thereof  to  develop  i^i^r&r  web-footed, 
race  short  of  thousands  of  years. 
Rather  we  would  expect  tlTem  to  in- 
vest all  their  savings  in  the  stock  of 
rubber  companies  and  also  keep 
tl'.eir  bouses  plentifully  supplied  with 
nostrums  for  curing  colds.  Nor  can 
we  logically  expect  the  eye  developed 
fot  normal  distant  vision  to  adapt 
itself  overnight  to  the  marked 
changes  in  demand.  Instead,  wc 
Ihave  modern  man  afflicted  with  a 
variety  of  eye  troubles  that  are 
prejudSciarl  to  his  health,  earning 
power  and  safety.  We  find  that 
much  of  this  trouble  has  its  starting 
point  in  the  period  between  child- 
hood and  the  end  of  the  elementary 
school  years." 

.  The  merest  glance  at  the  many 
difficult  tasks  which  our  delicate  and 
sensitive  optical  mechanisms  .T.re 
called  upon  to  perform  every  day 
of  our  lives  will  make  clear  the 
most  vexing  aspects  of  the  situation. 
Eye-strain  is  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter— eye-strain  caused  by  the  too 
heavy  burdens  under  which  the  op- 
tics labor,  and  which,  in  turn,  causes 
that  inevitable  "blurriness"  of  vision 
with  which  nearly  all  of  us  are  af- 
flicted by  the  time  we  reach  ma- 
turity. This  blurriness  may  be  ana- 
lyzed by  oculists  as  "astigma," 
"spherical  error"  or  "near-sighted- 
ness," but  it  is  always  due  to  any 
of  three  definite  modern  conditions, 
arising  out  of  our  forcing  our  eyes 
to  keep  step  with  the  swift  pace  of 
the  life  of  today. 

First,  there  is  the  condition  of 
glare.  Brilliant,  powerful,  unshaded 
artificial  lights  frequently  shine  di- 
rectly into  our  eyes  while  we  are 
making  them  work.  They  are  not 
built  to  withstand  such  treatment. 
Frequently,  also,  this  condition  is 
aggravated  by  the  reading  of  matter 
printed  on  very  glossy  paper,  which 
reflects  the  dazzling  light  directly 
into  the  eyes.  They  can  not  stand 
such  excessive  concentrated  illumi- 
nation. 

Second,  there  is  the  opposite  con- 
dition of  excessive  dimness.  Too 
often  we  do  not  give  the  eyes  suffi- 
cient light  by  which  to  do  their  work. 
Dim  lights  from  dirty  or  too-shaded 
globes,  combined  with  dark-colored 
walls,  carpets  and  furnishings,  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  try  to  read 
fine  print  or  to  make  out  minute 
details  at  close  range — all  these 
things  twist  our  normal  "far-sighted" 
(Visual  mechanisms  all  out  of  gear. 


OFFICIAL  RECORDS 
OF  THE  COUNTRY'S 
FAILING  EYESIGHT 


According  to  the  Eyesight  Con- 
servation Council  of  America: 

Out  of  42,000,000  people  gain- 
fully eniploved  in  the  United 
States,  no  less  than  25,000,000 
sre  handicapped  by  defective 
t'ision. 

".  According  to  the  Hoover  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federated  Engi- 
neering Societies: 

Of^60.0Q0  ivorkers  in  one  auto- 
mobile plant  at  Detroit.  29,000, 
or  48y2  per  cent,  ivere  found  to 
have   defective   vision. 

According  to  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal General's  office : 

Of  the-  twenty-one  different 
classes  into  which  were  divided 
physical  defects  disqualifying  fpr 
military  service  eye  defects 
ranked  third.  Eleven  out  of  ev- 
ery hundred  who  were  not  fit 
were  rejected  for  defects  of 
zision. 

According  to  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness: 

Incomplete  reports  tend  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  at  least  one 
child  out  of  every  ten  in  rural  as 
'well  as  city  schools  has  seriously 
defective  vision. 

During  November  last  a  total 
of  424  eye  accidents  ivas  reported 
to  the  committee,  an  increase  of 
'  106  over  October.  Since  the 
committee  began  its  census  in 
August,  1923,  1,330  eye  accidents 
have  been  reported  to  if. 
•  _  pifty  per  cent  of  all  blindness 
is  preventable. 


[  Third,  there  is  the  condition  of 
excessive  contrast.  You  can  look  di- 
rectly at  an  automobile  headlight  in 
broad  daylight,  but  the  task  is  quite 
different  on  a  dark  midnight  high- 
way. With  all  brilliant  night  lights 
it  is  the  same.  The  sudden  change 
from  darkness  to  glare  is  more  than 
any  eye  can  stand.  The  most  fla- 
grant examples  of  contrast  are  the 
dazzling  electric  signs  that  have 
spread  from  Broadway  throughout 
thg_taajBaJ^£eand  small,  of  the 
^mi^^fl^^fclllH^irg  flickering 
on  and  off  of  the  lignri^lasubway 
trains,  under  which  our  erSK^usted 
city  toilers  attempt  to  peruse  their 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  eyes 
of  primitive  men,  unused  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  modern  civilization,  nev- 
er had  to  contend  with  obstacles 
like  these. 

These  conditions  are  widely  prev- 
alent, according  to  latest  surveys, 
not  only  in  homes,  streets,  trains, 
cars,  offices  and  factories,  but  even 
in  schools  and  hospitals,  where  prop- 
er care  of  the  eyes  Is  a  param,ount 
necessity. 


HOW  MAY  WE  SAVE 

OUR  EYES?  'DONT'S* 

FOR  EVERYBODY 


According  to  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
managing  director  of  the  N(iiuuism 
al  Comnuttea  fii>r-U*t  Pfivtnliun''~ 
'of  Blindness: 

"Vont  work-  in  a  flickering 
light. 

"Don't  expose  the  eyes  to  an 
unshaded  light. 

"Use  light  wallpaper;  dark 
colors  absorb  the  light. 

"Don't  face  the  light. 

"Beivare  of  zvood  alcohol. 

"Wear  goggles  in  factories  and 
plants." 

According  to  Guy  A.  Henry, 
Director  General  of  the  Eyesight 
Conservation   Council: 

"Don't  use  a  common,  or  'roll- 
er' towel;  it  spreads  eye  diseases. 

"Avoid  reading  on  moving 
trains. 

"Protect  your  eyes  against  dust 
and  wind. 

"Avoid  fine  print,  blurred  let- 
ters, shiny  paper. 

"Rest  tired  eyes;  don't  strain 
them. 

"Don't  bring  your  eyes  to  your 
work;  bring  your  work  to  your 
eyes. 

"Do  not  let  'cross  eye'  go  neg- 
lected; it  may  lead  to  blindness 
of  one  eye. 

"Don't  neglect  eye-strain;  it 
may  lead  to  more  serious  trouble." 
■  According  to  Dr.  E.  J.  Henry- 
son: 

"You  do  not  get  a  college  edu- 
cation in  a  kindergarten,  nor 
properly  fitted  glasses  at  street 
stands.   . 

"Y  our  headache,  neuralgia, 
nervousness,  indigestion,  that  diz- 
zy or  tired  feeling,  vtay  be  ivarn- 
ing  signs  of  your  eyes.  'You 
can't  be  optimistic  ztnth  misty 
optics.' 

"Never  tamper  zvith  your  eyes. 
Let  a  doctor  treat  them." 


These  general  conditions  are  not 
perhaps  very  striking  in  themselves, 
but  when  they  are  added  to  the  whole 
series  of  more  immediately  danger- 
ous eye  hazards  their  importance 
will  not  be  underestimated.  The  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  has  recently  issued  a 
list  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
actual  blindness  and  highly  serious 
defects  of  vision.  It  is  a  most 
startling  document,  and  it  may  be 
roughly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  iJables'  Sore  Eyes — This  terri- 
ble affliction,  attacking  children  be- 
fore they  are  a  month  old,  is  com- 
monly dismissed  as  a  mere  "cold  In 
the  eyes  "  Physicians,  however,  call 
it  "opthalmia  neonatorium."  It  be- 
gins with  a  redness  of  the  eyes.  Then 
the  lids  become  swollen  and  matter 
is    discharged    from    between    them. 


If  it  Is  neglected  in  tlie  very  begin- 
ning- it  becomes  almost  impossible 
to  cure.  Knough  damage  may  be 
done  in  one  day  of  neglect  to  make 
it  impossible  to  prevent  total  blind- 
ness. Yet  this  eye  disease  can  nearly 
always  be  prevented  if  a  doctor  Is 
con.sulted  immediately. 

2.  Conjunctivitis — This  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  membrane  which 
covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids, 
causing  redness  of  the  eyes,  itching. 
a  feeling  as  of  sand  in  the  eye  and 
sometimes  sensitiveness  to  light.  It 
is  contagious,  hence  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease by  avoiding  the  use  of  public  or 
family  towels  and  wash  basins.  As 
no  one  but  a  trained  physician  can 
tell  whether  or  not  a  given  case  may 
result  seriously,  this  disease  should 
not  be  treated  with  home  remedies 
except  under  the  advice  of  a  doctor. 

3.  Trachoma — This  is  known  as 
"granulated  lids"  and  makes  lis 
presence  felt  by  rednes.s,  itching  and 
watering  of  the  eyelids.  It  is  con- 
tagious; easily  transferred  by  towels, 
wa.shcloths,  sponges,  bed  clothing, 
door  knobs  and  street  car  straps.  It 
frequently  appears  in  schools,  fac- 
tories and  crowded  living  rooms.  If 
neglected  it  may  cause  painful  and 
total  blindness.  The  only  safety 
from  it  is  lo  keep  the  eyes  perfectly 
clean  and  in  case  of  possible  symp- 
toms to  consult  an  expert  at  once. 

4.  Eye  Injuries — A  large  propor- 
tion of  defective  vision  and  blindness 
is  due  to  accidents  and  neglect  of  i 
prompt  and  proper  treatment.  Cbii-  I 
dren  should  not  be  given  sharp- 
pointed  Instruments  to  play  with. 
Factory  workers  should  always  be 
protected  with  goggles.  If  any  for- 
eign matter  gets  into  the  eyes  and 
can  not  be  removed  .it  once,  an  ocu- 
list should  be  consulted. 

5.  Eye  Ulcers — Here  the  most 
marked  symptom  is  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness to  light.  They  occur  most 
frequently  in  children  and  are 
caused  by  uncleanliness,  lack  of  suf-  i 
ficlent  ventilation  in  sleeping  quar- 
ters and  impropei:  feeding.  Tea,  cof- 
fee, poor  or  too  much  candy,  cakes, 
pastry  and  certain  fl-uits,  such  as 
bananas,  should  not  be  too  freely 
given  to  children.  Correction  of  the 
mode  of  life,  through  cleanliness, 
rest,  good  air,  better  and  regulor 
feeding,  with  plenty  of  good  milk, 
usually  results  in  recovery.  But  If 
neglected  the  child  may  develop  ul- 
cers on  the  eyes,  resulting  in  cloudy 
scars  which  almost  always  cause  , 
partial   blindness. 

6.  Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever — 
These  diseases  sometimes  leave  In  | 
their  wake  defective  vision  or  blind-  i 
ness.  The  eyes  should  be  cleansed 
dail.v  during  the  disease  with  a  warm 
solution  of  boracic  acid  and  the  pa- 
tient's room  should  be  darkened  In 
order  to  prevent  serious  conse- 
quences. 

7.  Cross-Eyes — This  is  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  conditions  that  may 
occur  In  the  eyes  of  a  young  child. 
This  "squint"  occurs  chiefly  between 
the  age  of  2  and  «  years.  As  an  eye 
which  has  turned  in  or  out  from  the 
position  natural  to  it  can  not  look 
directly  at  the  object  at  which  the 
other  eye  is  looking,  the  child  quite 
unconsciously  stops  using  the  eve 
that  is  turned  and  he  is  almost  as 
truly  one-eved  as  if  he   had  lost  an 


eye  by  accident.  It  is  a  common  be- 
lief that  children  will  outgrow  cross- 
eyes.  This  is  not  true.  The  tend- 
ency is  for  the  condition  to  grow 
worse,  and  the  eye  that  turns  either 
In  or  out  will  jsooner  or  later  become 
useless  simply  from  disuse,  just  as 
an  arm  that  is  kept  in  a  sling  for  a 
very  long  time  will  waste  away  and 
become  practically  useless.  Proper- 
ly fitted  glasses  will  in  most  cases 
restore  the  eyes  lo  their  normal  con- 
dition. 

8.  Progressive  Near-J  "^htedness 
— Eyes  are  apt  to  beco  iie  near- 
sighted in  the  early  years  at  school, 
and  excessive  >-oaHinor  will  oausA  this 
near-sightedness  to  Increase  rapidly, 
and  the  resulting  weakened  eyes  are 
then  liable  to  various  diseases  inju- 
rious to  vision.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  various  forms  of  eye-strahi  from 
Improper  illumination.  Glasses  and 
careful  avoidance  of  unfavorable  op- 
tical conditions  are  the  only  means 
of  prevention  and  cure.  Yearly  eye 
tests  for  all  individuals,  particularly 
for  young  children,  would  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  very  necessary  cam- 
paign of  correction. 

What,  now,  can  be  done  to  save 
the  nation's  eyes — to  fight  off  these 
invisible  enemies  that  are  gradually 
blinding  ninety  out  of  a  hundred 
million  Americans? 

The  answer  may  be  given  in  one 
word:     Education. 

Education  will  supply  the  solution. 
For  all  eye-strain  is  avoidable.  Near- 
ly all  eye  diseases  are  preventable. 
And  half  of  all  the  cases  of  actual 
blindness  would  never  have  occurred 
if  proper  and  tijnely  measures  had 
been  taken. 

Once  every  individual — every 
child,  every  worker  and  every  par- 
ent— knows  just  when  and  how  the 
eyes  are  overburdened  or  in  danger, 
once  he  is  forced  to  realize  how  his 
efficiency  and  happiness  are  jeop- 
ardized, he  will  take  the  proper  steps 
to    protect   himself. 

Therefore,  to  make  the  nation.  In- 
dividually and  collectively,  aware  of 
these  conditions,  vital  as  they  are  to 
Us  welfare,  two  great  organizations 
have  been  formed  within  recent 
years.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Eye- 
sight Conservation  Council,  organ- 
ized some  three  years  ago  and  now 
working  under  the  general  direction 
of  Dr.  Guy  A.  Henry.  There  is  also 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  of  which  Chief 
Justice  Taft  is  Honorary  President 
and  which  is  working  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lewis  H.  Carrls. 

The  objects  and  methods  of  both 
societies  are  practically  identical. 
The  first  task  of  both  Is  the  collec- 
tion of  masses  of  data  from  schools, 
factories,  hospitals,  settlement 
houses,  physicians  and  homes  all 
over  the  country.  Publication  of  this 
material  in  bulletins,  pamphlets  and 
as  material  for  speakers  and  writers 
is  calculated  to  make  the  public 
more  and  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
frightful  dangers  and  widespread 
Inefficlences  as  far  as  vision  is  con- 
cerned. Some  of  these  satistlcs, 
given  with  this  article,  arfe  startling, 
to  say  the  least. 

In  the  second  place,  these  organi- 
zations aim  to  effect  definite  reforms 
in  lighting  conditions  everywhere,  to 
force  industrial  leaders  and  officers 
in  educational  institutions  to  see  that 
the   people  in  their  charge  are  ade- 


quately protected,  and  to  provide  the 
public  with  specific  information 
which  will  enable  each  individual  to 
cone  with  his  own  eye  handicaps. 


Je^^^orK..  ^i.^..i/rn^u. 
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THE  MENACE  OF  BUNDNESS. 

To  Ihs  Edltorjjf  ThetPorMT^^^^** 

o^^he  commended  for  printJnj 
vSunday  World  Ernest  Bren- 
rtlcle  "The  GroTting  Menace  of 
BHndnese  Which  Threatens  America." 
Yet  one  Important  factor  in  protecting 
eyesight  was  not  mentioned. 

A  srreat  many  people  to-day  are  wear- 
ing eyegrlaases  ■when  It  Is  not  at  all 
necessary.  Most  of  these  people  are 
they  who  have  had  their  eyes  examined 
by  an  optician  or  an  optometrist.  They 
should  have  their  eyes  examined  by  an 
oculist.  An  oculist  Is  a  graduate  doctor 
of  meliclne  who  has  specialized  In  the 
care  of  the  eyes.  An  oculist  often  finds 
that  eye  trouble  Is  the  result  of  some 
Internal  disorder  which  can  be  cured 
without  the  aid  of  eyeglasses. 

The  opticians  and  the  optometrists 
are  not  doctors  of  medicine  and  there- 
fore do  not  know  when  eye  troubles  era 
caused  by  some  internal'' disorder.  An 
optician  makes  Ills  money  by  selling 
eyeglasses,  the  optometrist  makes  his 
by  prescribing  eyeglasses.  When  a  man 
gets  his  eyes  examine!  by  an  optome- 
trist or  an  optician,  eyeglasses  are  the 
Inevitable  result.  Not  so  with  the  ocu- 
list. He  makes  his  money  by  fixing 
tlie  trouble,  whether  by  means  of  eye- 
glasses or  by  some  other  method,  so  the 
only  safe  and  sane  way  to  have  your 
eyes  examined  Is  by  an  oculist — a  doc- 
tor of  medicine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  reliable  opticians 
are  refusing  to  examine  people's  eyes 
and  win  make  glasses  only  on  the  pre- 
scription  of  a  reliable  oculist. 

LYMAN  WORTHINGTON. 
N^  York,  Aprjl  21. 
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NUMBER  OF  BLIND 

'' M.ESSENED  5000  ' 


^^ 


'Census    Shows    Marked   De- 
crease in  the  United 
States. 

Consei-vation  of  vision  classes  in  the 
public  schools  are  among  the  many 
constructive  measures  fostered  by 
theNational  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
Tention  of  Blindness.  Through  the 
arousing  of  public  opinion  to  the  need 
jof  preventive  care,  of  the  eyes  of  a 
juew-born  baby  as  well  as  the  eyes  of 
the  older  child  the  committee  has  in' 
its  10  yaers'  sers'ice  saved  thousands 
that  otherwise  would  probably  have 
tysen  wholly  or  partially  blind.  Kd- 
•ward  M.  Van  Cleve,  who  has  been  the 
committee's  managing  director  prac- 
tically since  its  inceVition,  said  recent- 
ly tliiit  in  retiring  from  active  work 
Avith  the  committee  to  devote  all  of 
his  time  to  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  of 
which  he  is  the  principal,  he  was  not 
giving  up  any  of  his  interest  in  the 
questions  which  had  been  his  chief 
concern  since  he  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  putting  the  committee  on 
a  self-supporting  basis.  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  remains  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  national  commit- 
tee. 
Accidents  in  Industries  Lessencil. 

"It  is  because  I  find  I  must  give  all 
my  time  to  the  institutes'  new  home 
"which  we  are  building  out  on  Pelham 
Parkway,"  said  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  "that 
I  am  forced  to  give  up  active  connec- 
tion with  this  work.  But  I  feel  that 
I  am  leaving  it  in  a  very  strong  po- 
sition. I  have  watched  the  member- 
ship grow  from  65  to  7600  persons  dur- 
ing the  eight  and  a  half  years  I  have 
been  here  in  New  York  as  managing 
director.  I  think  we  may  bo  justly 
pz"oud  of  the  reputation  we  have  made 
in  awakening  educationalists  to  the 
importance  of  caring  for  the  eyes  of 
pupils  in  public  schools,  and  in  or- 
ganization and  legislative  programs 
for  conserving  sight.  Eye  accidents  in 
industries  vie  with  social  diseases  in 
claiming  the  greatest  number  of  vic- 
tims. Our  committee  has  issued  sev- 
leral  pamphlets  on  this  subject,  and 
Ithe  elimintaion  of  eye  hazards  in  in- 
dustrial plants  is  proying  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  solution  of  the  eye- 
injury  problem.  i,    ,.„., ,  - 


:  "About  12  of  our  States  now  have 
poramissjons  whose  duty  it  is  enforce 
|iill  possible  precautionary  measures 
■for  the  protection  of  eyesight.  Of  the 
pases  of  needless  blindness  25  per 
pent,  arc  related  to  the  conditions  of 
Ibirth.  In  the  last  10  years  blind- 
,ness  among  babies  has  been  cut  down 
I  one  half.  The  use  of  a  prophylactic 
In  the  eyes  of  a  new-born  child  is  re- 
quired by  Ia,w,  yet  obsei-vance  has 
been  badly  neglected  in  the  past.  And 
it  ha.s  only  been  through  the  awaken- 
ing of  people  to  the  many  ways  of 
preventing  blindne.ss,  through  the 
work  of  state  commission.s,  private 
committees  and  philanthropic  individ- 
uals, that  the  percentage  of  blind  in 
f-he  world  is  being  so  materially  less- 
ened." 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  will  be  succeeded  by 
(Lewis  H.  Carris,  who  has  been  field 
[Bccretary  for  the  committee  for  a  year 
arid  a  half.  Prior  to  that  time  Mr.  Car- 
ris was  director  of  the  Federal  Voca- 
!tionaI  Education  Board,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

i  For  more  than  a  centifry  the  wel- 
fare of  those  already  blind  has  been  a 
ibig  ^fo^k  among  public-spirited  and 
kindly  philanthropists.  But  it  is  the 
saving  of  sight  which  concerns  state 
knd  local  agencies  today.  Not  that 
their  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
permanently  blind  is  to  any  degree 
'essened,  but  their  knowledge  about 
preventable  blindness  has  been  greatly 
increased.  Since  1904,  when  Massa- 
chusetts formed  the  first  state  com- 
mission for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, other  States  have  ..been  falling 
into  line.  The  work'  of  these  various 
States,  both  through  private  or- 
ganizations and  their  state  commis- 
sions,' has  succeeded  in  eliminating 
much  of  the  ophthalmia  and  other 
diseases  of  the  eye  due  to  carelessness. 
The  status  of  the  midwife  has  been 
raised.  The  inspection  of  midwives  in 
New  York  State  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Division  of  Public  Health 
Nursing.  There  is  small  chance  now 
for  that  Italian  midwife  w'hose  equip- 
ment was  said  to  consist  of  large 
pointed,  rusty  scissors,  a.  spool  of 
black  silk  for  the  ears  of  the  new- 
born one  when  pierced,  and  a  .sacred 
ftried  plant  from  the  old  country,  to 
the  influence  of  which  this  woman  at- 
tributed her  many  years  of  successful 
practise. 

As  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  blindness 
in  the  country  is  due  to  hereditary 
disease.  It  leaves  a  large  number  of 
the  cases  under  the  head  of  prevent- 
able blindness.  These  are  the  ones 
which  the  National  Committee  finds 
are  decreasing  each  year  through  the 
education  of  the  public  and  the  im- 
provement in  medical  knowledge.  In 
Ithe  10  years  preceding  1920  there  was 
ja  decrease  of  5000  blind,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the 
I  blind")  for  1920  showing  52,617.  a.s 
[against  57,272  in  1910.— [New  York 
'Siigies. 
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Much  of  Acquired  Blindness  Can  Be 
Prevented,  Says  Doctor  in  Article 

Timely  Advice  Given  by  Vanderbilt  Professor  on  Dis- 
jfj    i^     $.  turbances  of  Eyes. 


Dr.  Hilliard  Wood,  professor  eme- 
ritus, eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  of 
Vanderbilt,  has  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  "The  Conserva- 
tion of  Vision,"  this  being  the  sixth 
of  a  series  of  such  articles  dealing 
with  health  conditions  in  Tennes- 
see, being  prepared  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  state- 
Blindness  may  be  partial  or  total, 
and  may  affect  one  eye,  or  both. 
Children  may  be  born  blind,  but 
moat  blindness  is  acquired,  i.  e.,  de- 
velops after  birth.  Much  of  this 
acquired  blindness  is  preventable, 
and  of  this  I  will  write-  A  consid- 
eration of  preventable  blindness 
brings  up  the  causes  which  produce 
such  blindness. 

First  in  frequency  and  Impor- 
tance is  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or 
purulent  inflammation  of  tlie  eyes 
of  the  new  born  child.  This  one  dis- 
ease causes  the  blindness  of  25  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  In  the  Ten- 
nessee School  for  the  Blind,  about 
19  per  cent  are  there  as  a  result  ot 
this  one  disease.  Previous  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  by  the  Tennes- 
see Legislature  covering  the  pre- 
vention of  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
the  proportion  was  much  higher,  in 
,fact  about  30  per  cent. 

Infection   Does   Harm. 

This  disease  is  due  to  infection 
getting  in  the  eyes  of  the  ciiild, 
either  at  the  lime  of  birth,  Or  more 
rarely,  a  day  or  two  later.  If  in- 
fected during  birth  ■  the  infection 
comes  frorii  the  mother;  If  infected 
a  few  days  later  the  Infection  is 
usually  due  to  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  nurse  A  healthy  mothei 
can  not  Infect  her  baby,  and  a  care- 
ful nurse  should  not.  The  popuiai 
idea  that  inflammation  of  the 
baby's  eyes  is  due  to  its  being  car- 
ried too  near  the  window,  or  otlier 
bright  light,  is  error 

The  prevention  of  this  disease 
consists  either  in  preventing  infec- 
tion of  the  child's  eyes  during  birth. 
or  in  destroying  immediately  after 
birth  the  infection  whicli  entered 
the  eyes  during  birth.  The  latter 
fnethod  is  the  one  more  used  and 
is  more  dependable,  though  where 
the  mother  is  virulently  infected 
the  two  methods  may  be  combined. 
The  second  method  consists  in 
"'eansing    the    baby's    eyes,    eyelids 

id  surrounding  parts  immediately 

fter    birth,    and    dropping    in    each  i 


eye  one  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate 
of  Silver.  Two  or  three  drops  of 
this  solution  put  in  each  eye  will 
sterilize  them. 

One  of  the  most  common  sources 
of  defective  vision  and  blindness  In 
after  Hfe  Is  neglecting  the  eyes  of 
cliildren,  especially  during  the 
school  age. 

Ocular  defects  interfere  with,  and 
prevent  normal  easy  vision ;  the 
pupils  can  not  Iteep  up  with  their 
grades  because  they  can't  see  well; 
!  they  fail  of  promotion ;  they  are 
considered  dull;  they  become  dis- 
couraged, truant  and  drop  out  of 
school  at  the  first  available  opjpor- 
tunity.  Most  of  these  defects  are 
easy  to  detect  and  easy  to  cure,  or 
at  least  to  ameliorate,  and  then  the 
child  is  enabled  to  pursue  and  to 
complete  its  education  with  com- 
fort and  success- 

To  properly  conserve  the  vision 
of  school  children  their  eyes  should 
be  examined-  The  preliminary  ex- 
amination should  be  made  by  the 
school  teaclier. 

When  the  teacher  is  in  doubt  the 
child  should  be  referred  to  the 
school  doctor  or,  in  case  there  is 
none,  to  the  family  physician  f^^r 
further  examination.  If  anything  is 
found  wrong  with  the  child's  eves 
the  parents  should  be  rtotified.  The 
parents  being  thus  notified  of  the 
defects  can  consult  any  physician 
they  wish.  A  cinder,  or  other  for- 
eign body,  in  the  eye  is  the  most 
common,  and  while  usually  :  ot 
dangerous,  is  very  painful,  and  if 
the  wound  becomes  infected,  mt;> 
lead  to  ulceration  and  f.io  los.s  of 
the  eye.  Many  eyes  in  childien  are 
lost  by  fireworks- 

Among  other  common  accidents 
may  be  mentioned,  Scratching  the 
eye  of  the  mother,  or  nurse,  bv  the 
finger  nails  of  children;  buriim^? 
the  eye  by  a  hot  curling  iron;  bivil 
shot  in  the  eye  which  may  h-ippen 
where  several  friends  are  out  quai' 
shooting  and  get  separated  frcr. 
each  other;  small  particles  in  th3 
eye  among  those  who  grind  ;n'>l:? 
on  emory  wheels  or  file  saws;  ma- 
chinists and  mechanics  who  strike 
one  piece  of  iron  or  steel  with  an- 
other, a  small  sliver  of  the  metal 
flying  off  and  penetrating  the  s>e; 
blasting  operations,  where  th<»  de- 
bris penetrates,  or  lacerates,  the 
ball;  defective  breech-loading  fire- 
arms where  a  piece  of  ine  coppc- 
<ap  or  sheM  is  blown  into  the  eye; 
explopions  in  chemical  laboratories, 


burning  the  eye.s;  Hme  burns  is  In 
mortor  mixers,  or  plasterers,  or  Bet- 
ting plaster  from  an  old  wall  in  the 
eye;  walking  in  the  dark  and  "Ink- 
ing the  eye  against  some  pr'^.locting 
edge  or  c6rner.  Dr.  Frank  Alport 
estimates  that  95  per  cen:-  of  fuch 
addidents  could  be  prevented  by 
'wearing  protecting  glasses.  Such 
glasses  should  be  worn  a.-*  .i  rou- 
tine by  persons  whose  -j^cs  are 
much   exposed   to   danger. 

Tobacco,  or  its  active  principle, 
nicotine,  has  a  select  ivf  ncUon  on 
the  nerves  of  vision.  Tbo  <xcessiv<! 
use  of  tobacco,  either  chewing  or 
smoking,  may  impair  viiiion.  Such 
patients  are  usually  past  middle 
life.  The  vision  begins  to  V->\\  and 
gradually  grows  worse  u.itil  t.io  pa- 
tient may  be  incapa-citaied  fi>r. bus- 
iness. Grain  alcoiiol  may  yiroduce 
similar  results. 

The  alcohol,  however,  that  is  so 
destructive  to  vision  is  wood  alco- 
hol. It  is  the  most  active  known 
poison  to  the  nerves  of  vision.  1 
have  known  four  ounces  of  wood 
alcohol,  taken  internally,  to  pro- 
duce total  blindness  within  24  hours. 
Some  vision  was  afterwards  re- 
stored, but  the  patient  has  remain- 
ed for  many  years  more  than  half 
blind. 

In  conclusion  1  must  express  niv 
obligation,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  article,  to  Dr.  Frank  Alport  of 
Chicago,  of  whose  writings  on  "The 
Conservation  of  Vision"  this  paper 
is  but  an  abstract. 


lEALTH  CAMPAION 


Medical      Officers      Spread 
Mes/age  of  Hygiene, 

Diil^Lthe  fiscal  year  1923  the  med- 
ical cleiT*rtnipnt  of  tlie  navy  continued 
its  work  of  lonuer  years  in  connection 
with  the  native  populations  of  Guam, 
.American   iSamoa,    the    Virgin    islands 
land   Hayti,   and    was    ins-trumcntal   in 
I  promoting   various  measures   dpsi.unocl 
[to  further  the  public  health  of  tl'.ese 
[  islands,    according    to    the   annual   re- 
port of  the  surgeon  general  at  W;ish- 
ington. 

j  Improvement  of  the  living  conditions 
\oS.  the  natives  of  tlie  Virgin  islands 
has  been  brought  about  by  various  fac- 
[  tors,  the  repoit  says,  among  them  be- 
ing the  installation'of  an  adequate  wa- 
ter supply  and  a  modern  Sewage  sy.s- 
tem.  which  is  beginning  to  su!)ersedc 
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the  colloctinn  of  water  in  sanltnryj 
Cisterns  and  water  barrels,  antl  the  ob- 
jectionable cessi)()ofs  formerly  in  use; 
tlie  careful  sanitary  supervision  of  the 
towns,  iucludins  niarijets,  abattoirs 
and  niillv  supply,  and  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  care  lit  the  indigent  sick. 
Tyohoid  Fever  Wiped  Out. 
TyphdkT  I'^ver,  whlfh  forii"ly  v.aS; 
very  prevalent  in  the  Virgin  islands, 
has  been  aliolished  by  requiring  all 
persons  residing  on  the  islands  be- 
tween the  agres  of  Ave  and  forty-five  to 
be  inoculated  with  anti-typhoid  vac- 
cine. Smallpox  lias  likewise  been  pre- 
vented by  the  vaccination  of  the  en- 
tire population,  the  report  stales.  An 
iniprovenient  in  infant  and  maternal 
welfare  was'produced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  maternity  ward  and  a  cliil- ' 
dren's  ward  at  the  nmnkipal  lios])ital 
in  St.  Thomas,  thus  providing  means 
for  the  removal  of  expectant  mothers 
and  sick  children  fi-om  homes  "v.'here 
ignorance,  filth  and  extreme  poverty 
threatened  health  and  life."  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  stated,  a  training 
school  for  native  nurses  was  estab- 
lislied,  and  systematic  instruction,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  is  now  caf- 
ried  on  by  navy  medical  oliicers  anO 
nurses. 

Anotlier  step  undertaken  to  promote 
liealth   in   the   Virgin   islands  was  tite 
formulation  of  a  sanitary  code.     It  hi^-; 
been    drawn    up    witli    every    regaijl 
for  the  needs  of  a  small  island  coip 
inanity,    tlie     report    says,     and     his 
proved  exceedingly  helpful  in  the  ibI 
ministration  of  healtli  activities.     TSie 
report  also  points  out  that  .before  ^le 
transfer  of  the  Virgin  islands  to  thej 
United  States  no  steps  had  been  talienj 
to     control     mosquito     breeding.    As> 
soon  as  the  change  in  sovereignty  wasj 
effected    those    measures    whicli    liad 
proved   of    value    in    the   Cr.nal   zone,: 
somewhat  modified  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions,    were     instituted,     and     mos- 
quitoes were  prevented  from  breeding! 
in  tlie  towns. 

Activities  at  Guam. 
"In  conjunction  with  the  naval  hos- 
pital at  Guam  two  hospitals— the  Su- 
sanft    hospital    and    tlie    Tuberculosis! 
ho&pital — and  several  disjiensaries  arel 
•maintained  for  the  native  inhalytants! 
of  Guam,"  continues  the  report.    "Dur- 
ing the  past  year  3,417  patients  wore 
admitted   to   tliese    hospitals   and   ?^,- 
824  patients  received  treatment  at  the 
dispensaries. 

"There  are  at  present  fifteen  native 
women  under,  instruction  at  the  train- 
ing school  for  native  nurses  conducted. 
in  connection  with  the  Susana  hospital.! 


'ilffe  course  In  nursing  in  tK'.s  sehoidl! 
is  largely  under  the  supervision  ofj 
the  chief  nurse  of  the  uiival  hospital.j 
Some  of  tliese  native  women  have  ac- 
quired a  fair  degree  of  efificiency  and| 
have  become  very  useful  about  the| 
wtrds,  especially  among  the  native  fe-| 
male  patients  and  the  native  children.; 
Several  of  the  graduates  of  this  school 
have  become  fairly  proficient  iuid\Vives| 
and  pr.'uticc  successfillly  In  their  na- 
tive, "villages. 

."Tlie  treatment  of  native  children  j 
irtt<?$ted  tyith  panisites  has  been-  vlg- ; 
OFOKfeKy.  •f)ro.socnti&d  (VurJsig  ■'the  'year 
with  good  results.  There  are  eleven 
dispensaries  in  different  iiarts  of  the 
island,  six  of  which  are  conducted  by 
members  of  the  hospital  corps  of  the 
navy,  while  the  b:i lance  are  adminis- 
tered by  native  school  teachers  who 
have  been  trained  for  this  purijos.-  by 
naval  medical  officers. 

Dental  Clinic  for  Natives. 
The  S-'anioan  hospital  continurs  tQ 
do  splendid  work  and  is  gradually! 
gaining  the  confidence  of  tlie  people.: 
To  this  institution  ^Sl  patients  were 
admitted  during  the  year,  requiring  4,- 
404  days  of  treatment.  In  the  di>pen- 
sary  0,002  patients  r.  ceived  treatment. 
At  tliis  hospital  a  di  ntai  clinic  for 
Samoan  people  is  held  twice  a  v,-eek. 
As  in  Guam,  a  training  school  for  na- 
tive nurses  is  conducted  in  connection 
wifh  this  IiOspital.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  school  in  1914,  nine- 
teen native  women  have  been  gradual 
ed,  and  fourteen  are  now  under  i; 
Stractii.n,  Tt-n  of  fiie  graduate  nurses 
are  employed  as  vi.sitlng  nurses  in  t 
various  native  comniueities.  The 
nurses  administer  simple  drugs 
tend  confinement  cases,  instruct  rnotli 
ers  in  care  of  babies,  and  see  thlt 
those  who  need  treatment  are  sent 
|he  hospital." 

The  report  says  that  a  recent  su 
▼ey  of  Samoa  revealed  2.000  cases  * 
yaws,    a    type    of   skin    disease,    upo 
which    a    campaign    was    immediately 
started  to  eradicate  It  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  neoarsphenamin.     More  tlian 
7,000   doses  of  this   preparation    v.ere 
administered  and  regulations  were  put 
Into   effect    to    bring   about    the   early 
treatment  of  all  new  cases  and  the  de- 
struction   of    flies,    wfiich    are    stated 
'(to,  be  tiiepTincipal  agpntr;  in  tfie  trnn? 
failssion    of    yaws    in    Samoa,    and    to^ 
Iprevent.  the   introduction    of. the    di.?-' 
tease  from  foreign  ports. 
\  Flics  Cause  of  Blindness. 

A  sevefl^'<'j'P#''W'TnnjTrncfnTffB''T&1 
-very  prevalent  in  Samoa,  says  the  re-; 
,i)ort,  adding   that  its  effects  may   bej 


'tiotlcod   In   every   village,   where  < 
he  seen  men,  women  and  children  : 
.flletod   with   blindness   as  a  result  ol 
the  disease.    A  recent  survey  revenlci" 
IGS  cases  in  a  population  of  S,1S4.  ; 
more  than  oOO  cases  of  total  blindiir 
In    the    br«Tadfruit    season,    howeN 
when  files  are  exceptionally  prevuli 
more  than  dO  per  cent  of  the  popu 
•tion  are  afilicted  with  this  disease 
the  eye  each   year,   according  to  i 
report.     Recent   investigations  by   ■ 
val    medical    officers    show   that  It 
caii-sed   by  a   gram   negative  diplo^ 
icus.    It  is  believed  that,  like  yaws,  t 
di.sease  is  spread  l>y  means  of  flies, ; 
measures  have  accordingly  been  in 
tuted  to  control  it  by  early  treatnit.. 
of  the   inflammation  and   the  preven 
tion  of  fly  breeding,  the  report  statef 
;     In  connection  with  its  discussion  o 
:heatth  matters  in  Ilayti  the  report  dc, 
scribes  a  campaign  instituted  by  navo' 
medical  oflicers  on  duty  with,  the  mr 
rines  stationed  there,  to  bring  abou; 
a    reduction   in    the   high   rate   of  ma 
hirial     disease.    This     campaign     ir 
volvcd   the   administration   of  quinin 
to  the  natives  living  in   proximity  t ; 
Marine  corps  camp.^,  on  the  assumr 
iU-.n  that  every  adult  native  had  bee 
i^nfected   with    malaria    at   some   tim 
ijtnd  wus  a  potential  carrier  of  the  di.- 
ease,    even    though    not    ill    with    tli 
f«ver.     As  a  result  of  this  campnigi 
a  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  ma 
laria  cases  among  "marines  is  rejiortcJ 
"The  prevention   of  malaria  amon 
troops  operating  in  tropical  countrie 
by    the   administration    of   quinine  t 
the    natives    of    surroufiding   areas   i 
■  possible,"    declares,  the    report,    "bu 
the    difliculties    in    carrying    out    tli 
.routine  of  the  treatment  are  perfectl. 
obvious  to  any  one  who  has  lived  ii 
the    tropics   and    dealt    with    ignov 
negroes.     However,   the  plan   is  f 
ible,     and     the    procedure    has    1> 
proved  practicable  l)y  the  naval  m 
4^il  oflicers  on  duty  in  llayti." 
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EXPERTS  POINT 

OUT  HEAVY  COS 

I  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE 

TO  TAX  PAYERS 

Gape  (lirardeau  county  property 
hollers  ]^ay^;J6342  annually  for  the 
support  ij£^e  53  blind  persons  In 
the  county,  16  of  whom  have  become 
blind  as  a  result  of  trachoma,  figures 
supplied  by  the  state  health  depart- 
ment, which  will  conduct  a  trachoma 
clinic  here  next  Monday.  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  show.  The  money 
paid  in  from  this  county  does  not 
support  the  blind  entirely,  as  each 
pensioner  receives  $300  per  year. 

The  jiurpose  of  the  clinic  here 
next  week,  at  which  examinations 
will  be  made  of  every  person  who 
suspects  that  his  eyes  are  diseased, 
whether  with  trachoma  or  some  oth- 
er trouble,  is  to  lower  the  number  of 
blind  in  the  county,  and  incidentally 
decrease  the  amount  of  money 
needed  for  their  support. 

According  to  the  health  officers, 
;there  is  one  case  in  Cape  Girardeau 
iin  which  the  disease  has  appeared  in 
[three  generations.  The  grandfather 
at  the  present  time  is  blind  from  the 
disease,  while  it  has  been  communi- 
cated to  his  son  and  grandchildren. 

Tha  special  car  in  which  the  clinic 
will  be  held  will  arrive  here  Monday 
from  Can  thersville,  where  the  clinic 
will    be  lield  the  latter  part  of    the 
week,  and  will  leave  here  Thursday 
for  Perryville,   where  it  will  remain 
three  days.  The  car,  in  which  all  the 
examinations   will   he   made,   will   be 
npa  the  switch  at  the  foot  of  Broad- 
way. It  v'as  reported  here  today  that 
BHare  thun   100   persons  wer&„.^ 
Sned  at  '.he    i  liiiiiiin«l"1'ffirP' mmi 
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ISight-Saving'  Day 
'  Fixed  by  Association 
for  Blind  on  May  14 

u^  - —     ■ 

"Sight  Saving  Day." 
'     Because    of  tlie   strain    of  modern 
I  life  on  eyesight,   the  Missouri  Asso- 
Iciation  for  the  Blind  wiii  inaugurate 
[an  annual  sight  saving  day. 

May  14  l.s  designated  as  the  in- 
augural, sight  saving  day. 

All  persons  are  urged  to  have  their 
eyes  examined  on  this  day. 

Mrs.  Ethan  A.  S.  Shepley,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Blindness, 
Junior  League;  Miss  Agnes  Sturges 
of  the  Board  of  Religious  Organiza- 
tions, Mrs.  Vincent  Ring  of  the 
Catholic  Alumnae,  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Haas  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en, will  assist  In  getting  eye  e.\ami- 
'nations  at  the  clinics  for  all  who  wish 
Ito    have   their     examinations     injjifi 


t- 


lere  on  "Sight  Saving  Dav/;^s- 


ree  Clinics  Planned 
,  f-^  for  Sight-Saving  Day 
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*ubllc  co-operation  in  sight  conser- 
vation and  proper  care  of  the  eyes 
will  be  sought  in  various  ways  on 
the  first  annual  Save  Tour  Sight 
jDay,  May  14,  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Missouri  Commission  and  Mis- 
souri Association  for  the  H^gd. 

It  was  decided   at  a  meeting  yes- 
terday of  representatives  of  various 
■organizations,      which     are     joining 
hands  to  make  this  day  a  success,  to 
offer  free  eye  tests  to  all  persons  in 
St.  Louis  as  one   of  the  outstanding 
i  features  of  the  day. 
j     Services  of  a  number  of  occulisls 
I  of    the    Ophthalmic    Section    of    the 
St.  Louis   Medical    Society     will     be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public 
at  seven   clinics  in   various   parts  of 
the  city.     Records  of  persons  whose 
I  eyes  are  tested  will  be  kept.     Those 
i  with  defective  vision  will  he  told  how 
I  to  correct  the  fault,  and  those   who 
are  found   to  have  normal   eyesight 
[will  be   given   a  certificate   to   show 
I  the  fact. 
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V^.  MENACE  OP  BLINDNESS. 


l^lilor  of  The.  World: 
ii.VMian  WorthinKtoD,  writing  on  "The 

( Monaco  of  BllndnesaJ'  made  statements 
which  n«i*^Wfff!!?Ton.    He  stated  that 

i  most  people  wearing  eyeglasses   to-day 

,  do  not  nfeed  them,  and  that  "most  of 
these  people  are  they  who  have  had 
their  eyes  examined  by  an  optician  or 
an  optometrist."     He  said  that  "optom- 

I  etrlsts  are  not  doctors  of  medicine  and 
therefore  do  not  know  when  eye  trou- 
bles are  caused  by  some  Internal  dis- 
order." He  further  stated  that  "when 
a  man  gets  his  eyes  examined  by  an  op- 
tometrist or  an  optician,  eyeglasses  are 
the    inevitable    result,"    and   that   It   is 

I  "not  so  with  the  oculist." 

An  optician  cannot  legally  examine 
eyes.  Many  people  now  wearing  glasses 
had  tliem  prescribed  by  oculists.  If 
these  glas.ses  are  not  needed,  It  is  no 
fault  of  tho  optometrist.  The  optom- 
etrist is  taught  differential  diagnosis 
and  Is  able  to  recognize  abnormal  or 
pathological  conditions.  When  disease 
Is  suspected,   the  optometrist  refers  the 

lease  to  a  medical  man.  The  optometrist 
is  essentially  a  .specialized  physicist. 
He  knows  thoroughly  the  .subject  of  re- 
fraction of  the  eye  and  can  accurately 
correct   defects   in   vision    (if  corrcctlblo 

I  and    necessary)    by    thfe    application    of 

I  proper  lenses  without  the  use  of  drugs. 

I  The  oculist  Is,  In  most  oases,  not  so 
trained.  Ho  Ls'a  medical  man,  trained 
to  diagnose  and  treat  diseases  of  the 
human  body  and  of  the  eye  In  particu- 
lar. The  oculLst,  not  being  so  versed  in 
optics  as  Is   the  optometrist,   is  not  so 

I  well  qualified  to  prescribe  glasses. 
However,  tho  law  allows  him  to  pre- 
scribe eyeglasses  without  requiring  him 
to  pass  any  Stale  board  cxamltiations 
In  optometry.  His  medical  degree  gives 
hini  the  privilege  to  practice  optometry. 
Many  prominent  oculists  realize  these 

[facts  and  refer  tliclr  casi'S  of  refraction 
to  a  competent  optometrist,  just  a.s  tlie 
competent  optometrist  sends  all  hW 
pathological  cases  to  a  capable  medical 
man.  Only  by  co-opei-atlon  belween'the 
medical   man   and    the   optometrist   can 

[the  eyes  of  the  people  bo  given  the 
proper   attention    and    the    "menace    of 

I  blindness"   be  climln.ited 

EDWARD  Dl 
New  York.  April  GQ, 
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EYE  CASUALTIES 
LEAD  ALL  OTHERS 
IN  INDUSTRIES 


200,000  Such  Accidents 
Reported    Annually, 
Director  Carris  Tells 
Delegates  To  Safe- 
ty Conference 


Ivfi 


Eye  iq^idents  surpass  all  other  in- 
dustrial hazards  in  t.crio  Jsncss,  ex-  - 
cept  those  which  end  fatally,  accord- 
ing to  Lewis  H.  Caris,  rpanaging  dir-  - 
ector  of  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of_,Bli'ndness  in  New 
York.  Mr.  CaTns  made  public  a  re- 
port on  hte  subject  before  a  special 
conference,  held  under  the  joint  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Society  of 
Safety  Engineers  an  dthe  Brooklyn 
Safety  Council. 

The  full  report,  of  25  Opages,  illus- 
trated by  fifty  photographs  of  condi- 
tions affecting  the  vision,  is  to  be 
published  within  a  few  weeks.  Ap- 
proximately 200,000  eye  mishaps  oc- 
occur  in  industry  annually,  Mr  Carris 
asserted,  and  it  is  estimated  that  sev- 
eral thousand  eyes  are  permanently 
blinded,  as  a  result.  Of  a  total  of 
100,000  totally  blind  persons  in  the 
country,  about  15,000  or  one-seventh 
became  so  through  industrial  acci- 
dents. 

In  Pennyslvania  it  was  pointed  out 
that  40  per  cent  of  all  compensations 
awarded  for  permanent  injuries  in  the 
last  eight  years  was  awarded  for  eye 
injuries.  Of  the  total  of  815,000,000 
paid. out,  more  than  86,000,000  went 
for  injuries  to  eyes.  This  was  not 
confined  to  any  small  number  of  in- 
dustries, but  on  the  contrary,  only 
two  types  of  industrial  activity  in  the 
entire  state  were  free  from  eye-injury 
compensation. 

The  chief  eye  hazards  in  industry 
are  enumerated  as  accident  hazards, 
such  as  flying  chips  of  metal  or  wood, 
splashing  of  molten  metals  or  acids, 


^   lind  explosions;  hazards  of  infections 

and  diseases  of  the  eye,  arising  from 
incompetent  first  aid  treatment,  neg- 

'~  lect  of  minor  injuries,  exposure  to 
jBXcessive  radiated  heat  or  contact 
(with  carriers  of  disease  and  finally 
the  eyestrain  hazard,  due  to  inade- 
quate lighting,  improper  vocational 
placement  and  disregard  for  the 
existence  of  defective  vision. 

Three  forces  are  urged  to  overcome 
these  hazards — education,  legislation 
and  a  safety  campaign  on  the  part  of 
employers,  involving  the  use  of  de- 
vices and  guards  of  all  sorts,  sa  well 
as  warning  signs.  Hai-ry  Schultz,  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  bui'eau  of 
safety,  sanitation  and  welfare  in  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  out- 
lined results  which  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  in  eliminating  eye  hazards 
and  the  methods  which  are  employed. 
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EYE  HAZARD  SECOND 
TO  FATAL  ACCIDENTS 

Seriousness  of  This  Industrial 
Problem  Set  Forth  in  Re- 
port of  Survey 

New  York.  May  16 — The  report  of  a 
two-year  study  of  the  eye  hazards  of 
industrial  occupations — accident  haz- 
ards,, disease  hazards  and  hazards  from 
poor  lighting- — and  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  eliminating:  them,  is  to 
be  issued  soon  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  jat  Blindness, 
the  headquarters  of  which  are  130 
East  Twenty-second  street.  The  study 
was  made  by  Lewis  H.  Carris,  manag- 
ing  director  of  the  committee,  and 
Louis  Resnick,  a  former  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil. 

The  report,  which  will  cover  more 
than  150  printed  pages,  deals  not  only 
with  the  causes  of  accidental  and  other 
injuries  to  the  eyes  of  employes  and 
the  means  of  preventing  such  injuries, 
but  also  with  the  cost  of  these  inju- 
ries in  terms  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, medical  expense  and  lowered  pro- 
duction efficiency.  The  report  will  be 
distributed  among  industrial  execu- 
tives, safety  engineers,  plant  mana- 
gers, superintendents,  foremen,  engi- 
neering schools  and  colleges  and  others 
responsible  for  or  interested  In  tlie 
prevention  of  accidents  in  factories, 
ipines,  railroads,  public  utilities,  mer- 
cantile establishments  and  other  places 
of  employment. 

In  publishing  the  report  the  Nation- 
al Committee  calls  attention  to' the 
fact  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
fatal  accidents,  eye    accidents  surpass 


all  other  industrial  hazards  in  aerioua^ 
ness,  measured  from  the  humanlta-' 
nan,  the  cost  sheet  or  the  productloii 
standpoint.  Approximately  200,000 
eye  accidents  occur  in  industry  an^ 
nually,  and  it  is  estimated  that  sev- 
eral thousand  eyes  are  permanently 
blinded  as  a  result.  There  is  hardly  an 
industrial  occupation  in  America 
which  docs  not  add  annually  to  the 
steadily  increasing  total  of  the  indus- 
trial blind  and  near  blind.  Of  a  total  of 
100,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States,  15,000,  or  nearly  one-seventh, 
became  so  through  Industrial  acci- 
dents. 

Amatenr  SnrgerT 
The  report  contains  photographs  of' 
pocket  knives,  nail  files  and  small  shop 
tools  which  have  been  used  by  work- 
men to  remove  cinders  and  other  for- 
eign bodies  from  the  eyes  o^  their  fel- 
lows. The  committee  found  that  In 
many  plants  employes  still  use  tooth- 
picks, old  matches,  dirty  pofcket  hand- 
kerchiefs and  sometimes  even  their 
tongues  to  remove  particles  from  the 
eyes  of  their  fellow. workers,  and  tha^ 
such  practices  result  in  the  total  los^ 
of  hundreds  of  eyes  each  j-ear. 

The  situation,  however,  is  far  from 
hopeless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Nai 
tiona}  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
~  Blindness.  The  study  showed  that  In 
many  of  the  larger  industrial  proper- 
ties remarkable  reductions  in  the  fre-, 
—  quency  and  severity  of  accidental  eye', 
Injuries  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  introduction  of  protective 
devices,  through  campaigns  of  safety 
education  of  employes,  and  particu- 
larly through  training  workmen  to 
seek  medical  or  surgical  attention  for 
eye  injuries  rather  than  permit  fellow- 
workmen  to  attempt  to  remove  for- 
eign particles  from  their  eyes  with 
whatever  happens  to  he  handy.  I 

The  activities  of  such  organizations] 
as  the  National  Safety  Council,  thei 
American  Museum  of  Safety  In  New  I 
York  City,  the  American  Society  of| 
Safety  Engineers,  the  United  StatA 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Amerl^ 
can  Engineering  Standards  Committee' 
have  contributed  much  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  eye  hazards  of  In- 
dustrial occupations,  the  committee 
found  but  "all  that  has  been  done  by 
the  members  of  these  organizations  Is 
merely  a  beginning,  for'  only  a  few 
thonsands  of  the  100,000  industrial 
plants  in  .Xmerica  are  giving  serious 
attention  to  safety  work." 

Means  of  Preventfon 
The  means  of  preventing  injury  and 
infection  of  eyes,  as  developed  by  the 
safety  departments  of  a  number  of 
large  industrial  plants,  are  recom- 
mended to  all  employers  in  this  re- 
port. The  methods  which  have  been 
developed  by  these  and  other  organi- 
zations at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  now  available  for  the  smallest 
plant,  the  committee  says. 

"The  science  of  human  rehabilitation 
has  developed  artificial  hands,  arms 
and  legs  that  can  do  almost  anything 
the  human  member  can, do,  but  no  one 
has  yet  produced  an  artificial  eye  that 
can  see,"  declares  the  totroduction  toi 
the  report.  "This  fact  alone  makes 
the  eye  hazar'l  the  mo^  serious  of  all! 
non-fatal  industrial  accident  hazards. 
Even  when  we  put  aside  all  social,  hu- 
manitarian   or  other     considerations. 


and  look  at  the  problem  purely  from 
the  economic  point  of  view,  the  eye 
hazard' In  industrial  occupations  still 
ranks  second  only  to  death  in  serious- 
ness." 

The  report  then  show*  that,  even 
from  this  purely  economic  point  of 
view,  eye  accidents  cost  more  in  com- 
pensation, in  medical  treatment  and  in 
loss  of  productive  efficiency  than  any 
other  form  of  non-fatal  accident. 

The  chief  eye  hazards  in  Industry 
are,  briefly:  First,  the  accident  haz- 
ards, such  as  flying  chips  of  metals, 
minerals  and  wood;  splashing  liquids, 
such  as  molten  metals,  acids  and  other 
injurious  chemicals,  and  explosions  of 
all  varieties.  Then  there  are  the  haz- 
ards of  infections  and  of  eye  diseases 
which  arise  from  neglect  of  eye  in- 
juries, incompetent  first-aid  treatment, 
contact  with  carriers  of  contagious 
disease  and  exposure  to  excessive  heat. 
Finally,  there  is  eye  strain  resulting 
from  improper  or  inadequate  lighting, 
improper  vocational  placement  and 
from  ignorance  of  or  disregard  for  the 
existence  of  defective  vision.  Each  of 
hese  hazards  is  taken  up  separately 
nd  discussed  at  length  in  the  report 
and  the  best  practice  for  its  elimina- 
tlon  outlined. 

Depends  Upon  Three  Forces 
'  "The  solution  of  the  eye-hazard 
'problem  depends  principally  upon 
three  forces:  Legislation,  education 
and  organized  accident  jDrevention  ac- 
tivities in  industry,"  says  the  report. 
"There  must  first  of  all  be  laws  re- 
quiring the  reporting  of  accidents, 
.specifying  safeguards  and  providing 
for  the  compensation  of  injured  work- 
ers. Intelligent  legislation — fair  both 
to  employer  and  employe — is  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  prevention  of  eye  ac- 
cidents, as  well  as  for  other  forms  of 
industrial  safety  work. 

"But  education  of  workmen,  fore- 
men, superintendents,  plant  managers 
and  of  owners  themselves  is  just  as 
important,  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  accidents  result  from  causes 
that  cannot  be  guarded  against  by  any 
mechanical  means.  All  the  legislatloa 
in  the  world  cannot  keep  a  workman 
rom  shoving  his  goggles  up  to  his 
Trehead  when  he  is  not  being 
..atched,  if  that  workman  has  not 
laeen  convinced  that  he  should  wear 
goggles  every  minute  of  the  time  dur- 
ing which  he  is  engaged  In  work  that 
presents  a  serious  eye  hazard.  Only 
education  can  do  that, 

"Given  ideal  safety  legislation  and 
thoroughgoing:  safety  education,  there 
i.*i  still  the  need  for  definite  and  care- 
fully organized  accident  prevention 
activities  within  the  individual  plant, 
mine,  railroad  or  other  public  ultillty. 
Mechanical  guards  must  be  designed, 
purchased  or  manufactured  and  in- 
stalled and  maintained  in  working  or- 
der. There  must  be  frequent  inspec- 
tion of  plant  conditions  and  operatingr 
methods.  Intelligent  supervision  is 
necessary.  Illustrated  posters,  warn- 
ing signs  and  other  forms  of  safety 
literature  are  needed." 
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/rh<r_Auburn  Chamber  x>t  Con- 
nM^eJIias  been  requested  by  th 
.Slow  York  State  Commission  for  th 
Blind  to  warn  Aubuniians  again; 
purchasing  eyeglasses  through  th 
mails  without  any  ocular  e-vinihu 
lion. 

An  optical  company  in  the  Middl 
"West  is  advertising  extensively  i 
this  district,  that  correptly  fittin 
glasses  may  be  obtained  without  an 
eye  examination  whatsoever.  The 
guarantee  proper  lenses  on  a  moue 
back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied. 

In  an  effort  to  save  the  people  o 
the  slate  from  pernicious  busines 
methods  that  would  perhaps  resul 
disastrously  to  many  individuals  wh. 
are  credulous  enough  to  be  bailed 
the  Commission  fo  rthe  Blind  is  mak 
ing  a  state-wide  campaign  to  wan 
'he  people. 


WARNS  AGAINST        ^ 
"QUACK"  OPTICAL 
MAIL  HOUSES 


Certain    Concerns    Held    to    Be    a 

Menace  to  the  Public  by  Committee 

for  Prevention  of  Blindness 


I 


New  York,  June  2 — The  eyesight  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  all  over  the  country  is 
being  jeopardized  by  spectacles  sold  by 
mail  by  certain  unscruplous  mail  order  op- 
tical houses  which,  through  widespread  ad- 
vertising and  sales  campaigns,  are  selling 
glasses  without  even  disking  tor  any  symp- 
toms, without  the  slightest  sort  of  exami- 
nation of  the  eyes  of  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser, and  without  even  an  Inquiry  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  eyes.  These  optical 
"quacks"  ask  merely.  "How  old  are  you?" 
"How  many  years  have  you  worn  glasses. 
If  any?"  and  "What  is  the  shape  of  your 
face,  round  or  slender?"  and  upon  thi.s  in- 
formation they  offer  to  fit  any  person  with 
glasses,  promising  "the  most  perfect  vision 
of  any  lenses  you  can  get."  "These  splen- 
did glasses,"  read  the  alluring  circulars 
which  are  being  gent  out  by  tons,  "will 
enable  anyone  to  read  the  smallest  print, 
thread  the  finest  needle,  see  far  or  near, 
land  will  prevent  eyestrain  or  headache." 


Ileports  Iiave  come  from^ail  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  offices  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  BlinBness,  130 
East  Twenty-second  street,  drawing  at'' 
tenticn  to  the  operations  of  these  compa- 
nies. The  operations  of  these  Arms  are. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Trevention  of  Blindness,  both  a 
fraud  and  a  menace.  The  national  com- 
mittee warns  persons  receiving  the  adver- 
tl.slng  matter  of  these  conoern.i  that  it  is 
impossible  for  glasses  to  be  properly  fitted 
by  mail,  and  that  in  most  cases  attempts 
I  to  so  fit  them  will  result  in  harm  to  the 
I  eyes  of  thf  wearers. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  the  glasses 
which  are  actually  sent  are  simply  a  fair 
grade  of  magnifying  glasses  mounted  in 
an  extremely  poor  grade  of  frame.  These 
,  arc  advertised  as  "scientifically  ground 
and  curved  lenses."  The  glasses  do  noth- 
ing that  the  exploiters  claim  for  them — 
they  do  not  cure  any  eyestrain,  they  do 
jnot  fit  any  eyes,  but  simply  make  the  print 
[look  larger.  The  National  Committee  for 
[the  Prevention  of  Blindness  feels  thai  this 
j  is  a  most  dangerous  situation. 

The  mail  order  spectacle  companies  are 
keeping  within  the  letter  of  the  law  while 
ignoring  the  intent  of  the  law  by  offering 
tc  send  the  glasses  on  free  trial,  sometimes 
without  any  payment  in  advance, ,  or  by 
promising  to  refund  the  money  of  any 
unsatisfied   purchasers. 

Badly  fitted  glasses  are  often  worse  than 
no  glasses  at  all.  Pew  people  would  think 
of  buying  clothing  without  a  specification 
of  the  size  they  would  get.  But  fitting 
the  lenses  in  spectacles  to  human  eyes  re- 
1  quires  much  more  delicate  adjustment  than 
I' does  the  fitting  of  a  man's  hat  to  his  head 
or  a  woman's  glove  to  her  hand. 
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PLAN  "SAVE  ON  SIGHT"  DRIVE 

Optometrists  Urge  Greater  Attention  to 
Illumination,  Rest  Periods  and  Color 
Schemes 

i  Preventive  optometry  as  a  means  of  sav- 
ling  the  people  from  becoming  a  blurry- 
[eyed,  squinting  Nation  is  to  be  emphasized 
!at  the  annual  council  of  the  State  Society 
of  optometrists  at  the  Boston  City  Club 
Wednesday  afternoon.  A  national  survey 
by  the  Eyesight  Conservation  Council  of 
America  shows  that  of  42.000.000  persons 
gainfully  employed  no  fewer  than  25.000,- 
000  a.e  handicapped  by  defective  vision. 

Proper  illumination,  scientific  choice  of 
wall-papers,  color  schemes  of  French  gray, 
brown,  cream  or  buff  in  the  home,  office, 
school,  factory,  and  rest  periods  when  read- 
ing are  among  the  numerous  but  effective 
ways  urged  by  optometrists  to  coiieerve 
vision. 

Most  novel,  perhaps,  is  the  method  advo- 
cated by  some  that  the  ears  be  used  more 
often  as  "eyesight  savers" — that  is.  that 
more  oral  instruction,  less  reading,  be  giv- 
en in  educational  and  other  instructional 
centres. 


"Brilliant,  powerful,  unshaded  artificial 
lights  which  shine  directly  into  our  ey©9 
are  most  Injurious  to  sight,  sometimes  caus- 
ing temporary  blindness.  Our  eyes  can- 
not stand  such  excessive  or  concentrated 
Illumination,"  says  Dr.  George  S.  Houghton, 
director  of  administration  of  the  National 
Association  of  Optometrists  "The  oppo- 
site condition  of  excessive  dimness,  com- 
bined with  dark-colored  walls,  carpets  and 
furnishings,  tends  to  throw  man's  normal 
far-sighted  visual  mechanisms  all  out  of 
gear.  Of  the  total  number  of  serious 
accidents  ot  all  kinds  which  occur  in  the 
United  States  at  least  one-eighth  are 
caused  by  improper  illumination  or  defec- 
tive  vision. 

"If  the  process  ot  visual  'leterioratlon 
keeps  up  at  its  present  rale  specialists  pre- 
dict that  the  time  wiil  come,  perhaps  with- 
in a  few  decades,  when  not  one  man  in  a 
thousand  will  be  able  to  see  anything  clear- 
ly without  glasses,  and  more  and  more 
homes  for  the  blind  will  have  to  be  built. 

"Poor  eyesight  is  lessening  the  efficiency 
of  workers  everywhere,  taking  money  di- 
rectly out  of  their  pockets,  as  well  as  out 
of  the  pockets  of  their  employers.  Many 
school  children  with  normal,  even  with 
brilliant  intelligence,  are  classed  as  stupid 
or  backward  because  they  cannot  see  prop- 
erly. Everything  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent these  children  from  becoming  men- 
tally stultified." 

Dr.  Charles  J.  5;heard  of  the  Mayo  In- 
stitute has  prepared  a  special  message  on 
"The  Care  of  Children's  Kyes,"  which  is  to 
be  presented  by  Joseph  O'Neil  ot  Waltham. 
"The  Effect  of  Poor  Lighting  on  Eyesight" 
is  the  subject  of  a  lecture  and  practical 
demonstration  to  be  given  by  Julius  Dan- 
iels, secretary  of  the  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing Society  and  Illuminating  engineer  of 
the  Boston   Edison  Company. 

Howard  C.  Do.ine.  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Optometry,  will  announce  exten- 
sion of  plans  throughout  the  State  for  vis- 
ual acuity  tests  for  motorists.  And  the 
Federal  Radio  Corporation  will  install  an 
elaborate  set  to  "listen  in"  on  the  Republi- 
can convention  at  Cleveland,  and  possibly 
to  pick  up  a  message  en  'Greater  Care  of 
Vision"  from  the  national  convention  of 
optometrists   in  Kansas  City. 
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The  Age  of  the  Spectacled        ' 

"Let  there  be  light."  but  have  it  in' 
proper  quantity,  so  diffused  as  to  avoid; 
dangerous  glare,  and  reflected  from  walls 
of  suitable  tint.  And  In  order  to  aid  in 
bringing  to  pass  the  more  general  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  of  good  lighting  in  homes 
and  places  of  business,  let  another  be! 
added  to  the  "drives."  this  to  be  known  as| 
"Save-on-Sight-Drive."  So  say  tlte  optome^ 
trists.  whose  State  council  will  meetj 
in  Boston  tomorrow.  Like  the  doctors  and 
the  dentists  they  would  emphasize  the  value 
of  prevention,  in  order  that  a  nation  may 
see  straight  as  well  as  think  straight,  andj 
see   to  the  end   of   the  chapter. 


The  opto.metrisls  know  the  need  of  pre- 
ventive work  unless  we  are  to  have  a[ 
spectacled  nation.  They  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  national  survey  by  the  Eye- 
sight Conservation  Council  of  America 
showed  that  of  42.000,000  persons;  gain- 
fully employed  in  this  countrj',  2o.000.000 
were  handicapped  by  defective  vision.  Un- 
less proper  precautions  are  taken  the  time 
will  come,  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  George  S. 
Houghton,  director  of  administration  '  of 
the  Na<tional  A.ssociatiom  of  Optometrists, 
when  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  will  be 
able  to  see  anything  clearly  without  glasses. 
Humanity  would  progress  from  spectacled 
youth  to  spectacled  age  while  constantly 
demanding  the  attention  of  spectacled  op- 
tometrists. 

Making  due  allowance  for  possible  em- 
phasis of  overstatement  of  the  result  of 
present  tendencies,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  Is  value  in  such  campaign  of  edu- 
cation as  that  which  the  optometrists  pro- 
pose. Defective  eyesight  decreases  indus- 
trial efficiency.  It  plays  its  part  In  swell- 
ing the  number  of  deaths  in  automobile 
accidents.  In  manifold  ways  it  adds  to  the 
sum  total  of  human  misery.  And  mucin 
of  It  is  clearly  preventable.  Precautionary 
measur'es,  as  they  Involve  the  use  of  suit- 
able lighting  fixtures  and  the  adoption 
of  appropriate  colors  in  the  Interior  of 
homes  and  business  structures,  call  for  no 
excessive  expenditure.  The  adoption  of 
the  right  way  may  mean  In  the  end  no 
small  saving  In  the  cost  of  lighting,  tc  say 
nothing  of  the  savings  of  greater  value. 
So  the  optometrists  are  doing  well  in  en- 
deavoring to  attract  the  attention  of  a  busy 
and  heedless  -world  to  their  particular 
cry  of  warning,  which  mingles  with  the 
chorus  of  admonition,  much  of  which  falls 
on  ears  that  are  deaf,  but  some  of  which 
does  good  In  measurable  and  gratifying 
degree.  | 
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Is  Strong  Advocate  of 

Preventive  Optometry 

"It  Is  high  time  that  we  went 
out  into  the  highways  and  byways 
and  preacher  preventive  optometry 
as  a  most  practical  means  of  eye- 
sight saving,"  says  Joseph  O'Neil  of 
this  city,  nominated  as  president  of 
the  state  society  of  .  optometrists, 
who  will  attend  its  annual  meeting 
and  banquet  at  the  Boston  City 
Club   on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

"Figures  issued  by  the  Eyesight 
Conservation  Council  of  America 
and  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  .Blindness  are     start- 


ling. Oufof  41i.UUU.l)0U  Woi»W^li! 
fully  employed  In  the  United  Stat( 
no  fewer  than  25,000,000  are  han 
Icapped  by  defective  vision,  accon 
ing  to  the  Eyesight  Conservatio 
Council. 

"At  least  one  child  out  of  evei 
ten  In  rural  as  well  as  city  schoo 
has  seriously  defective  vision,  sa^ 
the  Committee  for  the  Preventic 
of  Blindness. 

"Proper  illumination,  right  aele 
iton  of  wall  papers  and  c61( 
schemes.  French  gray,  tan,  buf 
cream,  in  decoration  of  the  hom 
the  school,  the  factory,  the  offii 
building,  rest  periods  when  reac 
Ing,  avoidance  of  glare,  are  amon 
the  way  to  save  your  sight. 

"Most  novel,  perhaps.  Is  tt 
method  advocated  by  some  th; 
the  ears  be  used  much  more  as  eyi 
sight  savers.  That  is,  more  or; 
Instruction,  less  reading  in  educ; 
tlon  instruction  should  be  the  rule. 

Improvement  of  the   political  vi: 
Ion  of  optometrists  will  be  effecte 
by  the  Federal   Radio  Coroporatio 
which  is  to  install  a  set  to  "11.'; 
-in"    on    the    Republican    Conven; 
at   Cleveland,    while    Dr.    George 
Houghton,  who  is  attending  the  . 
tional    Convention    of      Optometri.-: 
in  Kansas  City  will  broadcast  froi 
the  station  a  message  to  the  Bosr 
meeting  on  "Great  Care  of  Visio 

Other  features  of  the  program 
Include    a    practicaul    demonstrat 
by  Julius  Daniels,  lighting  expert 
the   Edison   Company  on   proper   i 
lumination,   his  subject  being     "I-: 
feet  of  Poor  Lighting  on  Eyesight. 
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AT  THE  BIRTH 
OF  THE  EYES 
OF  A  NATION 


SEND  WHOLE ^CHILD  TO  SCHOOL 


Many     Defects,     Even     Blindness, 

Preventable  Then,  Says  Mayo 

Clinic  Expert 


Unless 


« 


He     Sees     Correctly 
Cannot    Believe 
Correctly 


He 


The  eyes  are  our  greatest  medium  of 
education.  If  a  child  does  not  see  correct- 
ly with  the  physical  eye,  the  mental  eye 
(the  brain)  can  never  be'leve  correctly. 
Tlie  entry  of  a  child  into  school  marks  the 
formal  be^nning  of  the  days  of  training 
for  a  future  life  of  usefulness,  therefore 
Bend  a  whole  child  to  school,  says  Dr. 
Charles  Sheard,  head  of  the  section  of  medi- 
cal physics.  Mayo  Clinic,  Rocliester,  Minn., 
In  a  special  message  to  the  optometrists  of 
this  State. 

Everybody  knows  yet  hardly  anybody  ap- 
preciates the  full  significance  of  the  trite 
statements  that  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  the 
[tree  is  inclined,"  and  that  "The  boy  is 
[father  to  the  man."  The  child  is,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  his  or  her  own  parent..  For 
the  child  contains  all'the  latent  possibilities 
of  the  grown  adult.  A  correctly  working 
I  physical  body  makes  a  fitting  case  for  a 
'brilliant  mind  and  a  clean  soul.  Every 
'thinking  citizen  knows  that  the  successes  in 
.'business,  professional  and  home  life  in  the 
I  near  future  are  going  to  depend  upon  the 
Icallbre  of  the  oncoming  generation.  The 
iauccess  of  the  Nation  in  the  years  to  come 
depends,  first  of  all,  upon  the  rearing  of 
as  physically  perfect  children  as  possible. 

And  the  old  adage  that  "An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"   is  more 
j  applicable    to    the,  bodies    of    our    children 
than  to  our  own,  for  defects  which   are  in 
'  their  early  stages  in  children  may  be  mora 
easily   remedied  than   in    later   years   when 
these  defects  become  chronic.     The  wealth 
of   a   Nation    latently    lies    in    Its   children. 
Men    and   women    spend    time,    money    and 
iprgy  on  their  businesses  and  their  invest- 
r.nt«       But    the    finest   piece    of    cap.tal    is 
1  a  splendid  body.     The  best  piece  of  capital 
stock  he  can  return  to  the  Nation  is  a  child 
I  well  equipped  physically  to  take  his  place. 
hat  we   are  not  doing   this   is   shown  and 
roven  by  the  appalling  nOniber  of  defects 
und  amongst  our  young  men   by  medical 
xaminers  during  the  World  -War. 


Greatest 'Medium  of  Education 

The  eyes  are  our  greatest  medium  of  edu- 
cation. "Seeing  is  believing,"  but  if  a  child 
does  not  .see  correctly  with  the  physical 
eye  the  mental  eye  (the  brain)  can 
never  believe  correctly.  The  child's 
brain  Is  exposed  to  the  oute'-  world 
just  the  same  as  In  your  case  and 
mire,  in  just  two  places — the  two  eyes.  The 
hack  of  the  eye  contains  the  retina,  a  thin 
membrane  which  has  its  nerve  and  blood 
suopl'*s.  This  network  of  ner\-es  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  if  the  eyes  are  abused  headaches 
often  result.  And  if  the  eyes  do  not  focus 
correctly,  the  brain  sees  objects  just  as 
"blurred"  as  are  the  pictures  one  gets 
when  a  camera  fa  out  of  focus.  You  would 
send  back  your  photos  to  the  photographer 
it  these  were  all  "fuzzed  or  blurred  up" 
and  refuse  to  accept  them.  Yet  hundreds 
of  children  (and  grown-ups,  too,  for  that 
matter)  have  photos  delivered  to  their 
brains  which  are  all  "blurred  up,"  but  which 
they  cannot  send  back  or  refuse  to  accept. 
But  there  is  a  remedy  in  either  case  ;  the 
photographer  can  adjust  his  camera  lenses 
an^l  these  children  can  have  scientific  lens 
corrections  or,  in  other  oases,  medicinal 
or  surgical  assistance  applied  to  the  eyes, 
or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

A  Few  Pointers  , 

There  are  a  fevf  points  on  the  care  and 
protection  of  children's  eyes  which  every- 
body should   know : 

1. — A  great  number  of  subsequent  de- 
fects and  serious  impairment  of  the  eyes, 
as  well  as  blindness,  can  be  prevented  by 
the  proper  care  of ,  the  eyes  of  newly  boi-n 
babies.  The  eyes  of  the  newly  born  infant 
should  receive  immediate  and  proper  treat- 
ment by  thoroughly  cleansing  with  a  weak 
solution  of  silver  nitrate.  This  will  de- 
stroy and  remove  germs  and  bacilli  which 
may  produce  infection.  Doctors  and 
nurses,  of  course,  know  this,  but  the  pro- 
spective parent  should  also  be  acquainted 
with  this  fact  so  that  the  proper  materials 
may  be  at  hand  to  meet  any  emergency 
which  may  arise.  Doctors,  hospital  and 
dispensaries  are  only  too  glad  to  assist  in 
this  matter  and  to  give  advice  in  the  way 
to  use  these  germicides  and  cleansers. 

2. — When  the  lids  of  the  baby's  eyes  be- 
come swollen  or  scaly,  when  inflammation 
or  redness  of  the  eye  appears,  or  when 
there  are  discharges  fr»m  the  eye,  consult 
a  physician  who,  in  certain  instances,  may 
recommend  consulting  a  specialist  in  eye 
diseases. 

3. — Put  nothing  except  clean  water  into 
or  around  the  baby's  eyes,  except  upon  the 
advice  or  order  of  a  physician.  Clean, 
pure  water  is  needed ;  no  trace  of  soap  or 
other  Ingredient  unless  recommended  by  a 
physician. 

4. — Avoid  all  sources  of  contamination. 
Care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  excre- 
tions or  discharges  from  any  part  of  the 
body  of  the  child,  or  other  person,  coming 
near  or  in  contact  with  the  eye.  Don't 
wipe  the  baby's  eyes  with  the  same  hand- 
kerchief with  which  you  wipe  its  nose,  or 
your  own  nose  or  face.  Of  course,  every- 
body knows  that  every  child,  as  we'.\  as 
the  grown-up,  should  have  its  own  towels, 
wash-cloths  and  other  toilet  articles. 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,  costs 
nothing,  prevents  trouble  and  often  saves 
the  loss'  of  a  bodily  function,  such  as 
vision. 


5.  —Babies  should  not  be  exposed  to 
bright  lights.  Kittens  are  bom  with  their 
[eyes  shut  as  a  protection  against  light, 
but  not  30  the  human  offspring.  Babies 
need  air  and  sunshine,  but  this  should  be 
subdued  sunlight  and  they  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  prevent  sunlight  from  strik- 
ing them.  The  hoods  on  baby  carriages, 
and  window  shades  and  curtains  are  made 
to  regulate  the  light  as  well  as  to  protect 
against  wind  and  air  currents  which  may 
not  only  irritate  the  eyes  by  reason  of 
their  violence  but  may  also  carry  du.st 
and  other  undesirable  matter  into  the 
eyes. 

6. — Baby  specialists  generally  condemn 
the  use  of  pacifiers  for  more  reason  than 
one.  Simple  objects  of  bright  colors  may 
he  either  bought  or  made  which  can  be 
hung  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  away 
from  the  young  child.  Very  little  handling 
of  small  objects  Is  suggested,  since  the 
strain  upon  the  tender  eyes  of  babies 
may  add  to  latent  tendencies  which  may 
exist  toward  squinting,  or  cross  eyes  as 
it  is  popularly  called. 

7. — The   eyes   of   babies   often    appear   to 
squint,    or   be    "cross-eyed"    or   "wall-eyes." 
During  the  early  months  when  the  child  is 
learning  to  see,  the  two  eyes  have  not  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  coordinate  or  work  to- 
gether. In  other  words,  nature  has  to  teach 
them  to  ooSrdinate  just   the  same  as  two 
good   horses   have   to   be  trained   to  drive 
together   as   a   team.     Various    reflexes   oc- 
cur   from    colic    and    gas    on    the    stomach 
and  theso  often  cause  occasional  squinting 
eyes.      Little    concern    need    be    exercised 
these    squints    until    the    age    of    about    a 
year.      If,    as    the    child    learns    to    walk, 
talk  and  handle  objects,   the   eyes  develop 
an  apparent  cast  or  squint,   so  that  either 
both    eyes    appear   to    turn    in   toward    the 
nose   or  one  seems   straight  and  the   other 
turns  tow^d  the  nose  excessively,  then  due 
attention   Ihould   be    given   to   this   matter. 
With   modern  scientific  methods   such   eyes 
can  be  examined  with  instruments  and  data 
gotten    even    in    those    early    years.      Most 
squints  are  associated  with  refractive  errors 
of  the  eyes  and  can  be.  in  many  ^s^pes,  cor- 
rected with  proper  lenses.     Those  who  are 
experts  in  caVing  for  human  eyes  and  eye- 
sight should  be  consulted  and  their  advice 
followed.      After    the    child    reacihes    older 
years   the   tjS^k   of   stralgthening   such  eyes 
by  means  other  than  operative  are  greatly 
lessened  and  the  vision  in  one  eye  general- 
ly becomes  reduced  as  time  goes  on. 
!      8. — Gross  objects  and  toys  should  be  glv- 
en  young  children  as  playthings.  Then  the 
smaller  and  more  detailed  things  may  fol- 
low.   In   beginning  to   read,   very  large  .let- 
ters— such    as    those    in    the    headlines    of 
newspapers — should  be  used.     Primers  and 
school-books  for  children  observe  these  hy- 
gienic  precautions   fairly   well.      Form   and 
'  color    senses    should    be    developed    in    the 
period  prior  to  entering  schools.     This  can 
be    done    by    means    of    simple    geometrical 
forms    and    color    blocks    which    are    to    be 
matched  or  fitted,  as  the  case  may  be. 

!>. — The  entry  of  a  child  into  school 
marks  the  formal  beginning  of  the  days  of 
training  for  a  future  life  of  usefulness. 
Send  a  whole  child  to  school,  or  as  nearly 
whole  as  can  be  developed.  To  fight  with  a 
broken  sword  is  an  unfair  battle.  And  yet 
thousands  of  school  children  enter  Into 
school  life  lacking  correct  vision,  suffering 
from  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and  other  de- 
fects. To  be  sure,  nurses  and  inspectors 
in  schools  catch  many  of  these  errors,  but 
they   are   generally   those    of    a    quite    pro- 


nouticed  character.  The  rnsialMS  AVlRors 
deeply  hidden  defects,  which  are  often  th- 
most "  serious  ones,  are  frequently  passe.! 
bv  The  parent  should  not  shirk  his  or  her 
responsibility  and  expect  school  authorltlef. 
and  inspectors  to  play  parent  to  his  chhd 
Neither  should  he  or  she  trust  to  luck  that 
all  is  well  People  of  intelligence  are  coni- 
\ns  to  real'ZP  that  it  pays  in  every  way  to 
have  a  periodic  physical  examination— once 
'a  year  on  one's  birthday.  Why  not  start 
In  with  the  child  and  teach  It  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  phvsical  examination  by  havlns 
It  made  on  its  birthday.  Send  as  nearly 
a  whole  phvsical  child  as  possible  to  school, 
so  that  ^he  school  may  turn  back  a  physi- 
cally and  mentally  sound  young  man  or 
woman  to  play  an  efficient  part  in  the 
world's  work.        ^ 
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[RACHOMA  SPREAD 
BY  ROLLER  TOWEL| 

jread   Eye  Disease  of  Ancient 

Egypt  Causes  Blindness  and 

Great  Pain. 


S      EASILY      COMMUNICATED 


fight     Being     Waged     Against     Roller 
Towel,    Both    in    Home    and    Pub-     ] 
lie  Places,  to   Prevent  Spread 
,'     of  Treacherous  Malady 

This  1«  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  five  arti- 
cles prepared  by  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  BHndnesT'to  point 
out  .wme  »#-**»• -©©nwMon  causes  of  6«rl»us 
Injury  to  the  eyeslrht  of  children  and  how  i 
to   present  such    injury. 

ARTICri!    I. 

King  Tilt's  ancestors  are  Indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  modern  agita- 
tion against  Uie  roller  towel.  Probably 
King  Tut's  ancestors  did  not  use  roller 
towels,  but  many  American  families  do 
nnd  this  same  innocent  looking  article  Is 
one  of  tlie  media  through  which  a  dread 
disease  of  early  Egj-pt  Is  belns  spread 
throughout   the  world   to-day. 

Many  French  soldiers  returning  to  their 
liomes  after  one  of  the  Napoleonic  -wars 
In  Egj'pt  were  found  to  be  sufterin?  from 
trachoma,  a  serious  disease  of  the  eyes 
with  which  the  people  of  the  Orient  have 
been  afflicted  since  earliest  Umes.  This. 
the  soldicv-s  had  acquired  by  contact  with 
the  native  population  during  their  stay 
in  the  East.  From  France  it  was  spread 
through  Europe  and  later  was  brought 
by  the  Immigrants  to  America. 


Wrelgn  settlers  carrleS"  tfiicKonia"  lo ' 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
dlseasa  gained  a  .strong  foothold  In  many 
communities  before  Uncle  Sam  realized 
its  growth.  When  he  understood  it*  se- 
riousness, however,  he  Invmedlately  placed 
Inspectors  at  all  ports  of  entry  and  de- 
nied admission  to  all  newcomers  who 
were  infected  with  the  disease.  This  pre- 
vents the  Introduction  of  new  cases;  but 
thousands  of  victims  are  already  here  and 
the  number  is  daily  incresising. 
SIGNS  OF  DISEASE 
Trachoma,  or  granulated  lids  aa  It  Is 
Senerally  called,  usually  makes  Its  pres- 
ence known  by  a  redness  of  the  lids  and 
a  watery  discharge  of  the  eyes.  Even  at 
this  early  stage  the  disease  Is  easily 
transmitted  from  one  person  to  another 
by  means  of  the  common  towel,  wash 
basin,  handkerchief,  or.  In  fact,  by  han- 
dling anything  which  this  discharge  may 
have  touched. 

At  flrst  there  may  be  little  paJn,  but 
the  eyes  feel  as  if  small  grains  of  eand 
were  lodged  under  the  lids.  As  the  dis- 
ease progresses  the  pain  Increases;  ulcers 
form,  the  eyelids  turn  under,  scratching 
the  eyeball,  and  the  suffering  is  intense. 
In  the  early  stages.  If  given  skilful  treat)- 
nient,  it  can  l>e  cured,  but  if  neglected 
it  may  result  in  total  blindness  and  un- 
told  suffering. 

Trachoma,  is  treacherous  and  unfortu- 
nately.the  symptoms  are  not  alwa>^  easily 
recogTiized.  You  may  have  contracted  It 
and  not  know  it,  or  your  neighbor  may 
have  it  and  not  know  It.  How  about  the 
person  who  used  the  roller  towel  just  be- 
fore you  when  getting  ready  to  leave  the 
oifice  or  factory  last  night?  What  do 
you  now  about  his  eyes?  Was  It  safe  to 
take   that    chance? 

DANGER  IN  SCHOOLS 
Hundreds  of  children  may  be  attendlnia: 
the  same  school  with  your  boy  and  they 
come  from  many  different  kinds  of  homes. 
Some  of  tlieir  families  may  not  be  as  care- 
ful about  observing  the  simple  health  rules 
as  they  should  be-  One  child  having 
trachoma  may  infect  a  whole  roomful  of 
children.  Are  you  sure  that  the  roller 
towel  is  not  in  use  in  the  schools  to  which 
your   children    go? 

If  you  will  not  tolerate  the  roller  towel 
in  the  office  or  at  school,  surely  you  wi) 
not  countenance  It  in  your  home?  But 
you  say,  no'thing  is  the  matter  with  an' 
of  my  family.  You  mean.  If  there  is,  yo 
do  not  know  It.  Again,  you  may  ha\' 
carried  to  that  towel  germs  which  yot 
unknowingly  plcljed  up  from  a  strap  l| 
the  street  car  or  elsewhere-  Germs  ar. 
not  slow  in  getting  to  work. 

Cut  that  roller  towel  up,  so  that  ever^- 
one  can  have  his  own  private  towel.  .Smal 
towels  are  easier  to  handle  In  the  was! 
than  large  ones,   anyway. 

Trachoma  is  only  one  of  many  dlsease< 
of  the  eye  and  skin  which  are  easil; 
passed  from  one  person  to  another  by  thi 
roller  towel,  but  lliat  one  dread  disesasj 
should  be  enough  to  settle  Its  fate. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Preven 
tion  of  Blindnass.  130  East  Twenty-seconi 
street,  New  York  city,  will  be  glad  t( 
assist  any  individual,  organization,  o; 
commimity  interested  in  the  conservntlor 
of  vision,  and  will  on  requc<Jt  send  Ittera 
ture  and  slides  on  the  subject  to  any  re 
spon.'^ibie   party. 

"Babies'    Sore   Eyes"    will   be  discusser 

In  the  nu\  aU^.]?,,,  


MiY  QiiMHILDIIEN^ 
IN  NEim  EAST.  SIIYS 

PASTOn  AFTEIi  yisii 


References  t^^iumeroTis  evils  t>^ 
life  In  the  fj^ar  East,  from  ftrst 
hand  rfbseAiKtlona,  were  made  by 
the  Rm  Im  Frederick  N.  Lindsay 
at  the'^Hilfside  Community  Pfes-: 
byterian  Church,  on  Sunday,  whea 
he  had  for  his  topic,  "Christ's  Re- 
sponse to  Our  I>eep€St  Needs." 

The  speaker  has  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  Near  East  reilef  w<ork. 
and  has  come  into  c>ose  contaot 
with  the  woes  and  sorrows  of.  dlH« 
tressed  peoples. 

Many  of  their  conditions  and 
troubles  were  brought  into  doss 
parallel  with  Bcrlptnral  referenoes 
to  the  forefathers  who  occupied 
the  same  lands. 

Bringing  up  the  subject  of  mir- 
acles performed  by  the  Christ  Be 
emphasized  the  restoration  of  slarht 
to  the  blind.  The  speaker  referred 
to  present  day  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
telling  particularly  of  vast  num- 
bers of  boys  and  girls  now  afflicted 
with  eye  disease  which  as  a  rule  [ 
terminates   in   total    blindness.  I 

He  spoke  of  troubles  of  the  eyes  | 
as  the  cause  of  delinquency  on  fh» 
part  of  many  students  and  stressed  | 
he  Importance  of  offerlnjr  to  such  | 
pupils   the   aid   that  may  be   giv«n 
oy  skilled  workers  trained  to  help 
he  victims  of  just  such  troubles. 

Welfare  work  of  various  sorts  1b 
he  Near  East  was  spoken  of  In 
nost  Intertstlng  vein  and  lessons 
were  drawTi  which  gave  a  new  in. 
erest  to  the  Scriptural  references. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederic  N.  Lindsay 
8  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
IJhurch  apd  a  member  of  the 
Brooklyn-Nassau  Presbytery.  ITe 
received  his  training  for  collegre  tn 
the  High  School  of  Troy.  N.  T.  Th* 
legrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  w«re 
conferred  upon  him  by  Tale  Uni- 
versity and  B.D.  by  the  YaJe  Di- 
vinity School.  Hb  became  a  candi- 
date for  Ph.D.  In  Col-urobla  Uni- 
versity In  Biblical  Literature  and 
Religious  Education  and  received 
his  doctorate  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  course  of  study.  His  "minor" 
was  In  social  sdence. 

Dr.  Lindsay  has  served  ohurohes 
In  Rochester,  Manhattan,  and' 
Brooklyn. 

He  entered  the  war  service  and 
was  with  the  famous  SOth  division. 
In  Camp  Sevier,  South  Carolina. 


Serious'  Neglect 

You  mkht  doubt  these  figures  did  they  not  emanate  from  au- 
thentic com-sp. /Six  million  school  children,  or,  in  other  words,  one- 
fourth  of  those  attending  public  schools  in  the  United  States,  have 
defects  of  vision  which  handicap  them  in  their  studies.  Taking  all 
eye-defects  into  consideration,  sixty  percent  of  the  children  have 
trouble  which  needs  attention,  and  correction.  That  sounds  in- 
credible. But  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Eye  Sight  Conservation 
Council  of  America. 

The  council  asked  for  important  statistics  from  750  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments.  Eeplies  to  the  questionnaire  were 
received  from  229,  enough,  in  their  variety  and  dispersion,  on 
which  to  form  a  reliable  estimate  for  all.  The  averages  of  these 
229  are,  in  a  practical  way,  substantially  the  averages  for  all  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  concerns.  The  council  concluded  that 
fifty  percent  of  the  workmen,  skilled  and  unskilled,  have  defects 
of  the  eye.  In  manufacturing  plants  in  -vvliich  thorough  investiga- 
tions were  made  the  percentage  Avas  found  to  be  44.3. 

The  aim  of  the  council  is  to  conserve  eyesight.  A  few  rules  to 
protect  the  eyes  are  promulgates.  The  most  important  are  to  avoid 
fine  print,  blurred  letters  and  shiny  paper,  to  use  plenty  of  light, 
yet  not  too  much,  to  avoid  facing  a  bright  light,  especially  while 
reading,  to  bring  work  to  your  eyes,  instead  of  taking  eyes  to  the 
work,  to  avoid  reading  on  moving  vehicles,  and  to  have  eye  de- 
fects or  annoyances  treated  at  once.  In  a  few  words,  do  not  strain 
the  eyes. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  fact  that  the  eyes  are  the  mirrors 
of  the  brain.  The  eyes  take  the  glimpse  or  impression  of  objects, 
but  it  is  the  mind  which  sees.  It  is  necessary  that  vision  should  be 
true  and  accurate  in  order  that  the  mind  may  see  truly  and  aceur- 
i  ately.  Most  defects  of  the  eye  could  be  obviated  by  a  little  pre- 
I  caution.  The  simple  admonition  to  avoid  strain  Avould  reduce  the 
'average  of  eye  trouble  greatly.  Eyesight  is  worth  considering.  No 
jone  will  deny  tha^ 


Lack  of  Caution  in  Use  of  Fire- 
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Of  aK  our  senses  we  value  our 
eyesight  most,  and  nothing  touches 
our  compassion  like  a  blind  child. 
Yet  many  of  us  neglect  the  eyesight 
of  our  children  untiV  it  is  too  late. 
This  series  of  five  articles,  prepared 
hy  the  7iational  committee  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  points  out 
aom,e  of  the  common  causes  of  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  eyesight  of  chil- 
dren and  how  to  prevent  such  in- 
jury. 

BY  JULIA  FULTON 
Of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness 
Thousands  of  children  who  today 
might  be  enjoying  many  of  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  the  world 
are  deprived  of  that  right  by  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  un- 
necessary blindness — accidents.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  thousands 
Of  children  who  have  lost  one  eye 
or  who  have  seriously  defective 
Vision,    due    to   the   same   cause. 

Unquestionably  sight  Is  valued 
higher  than  any  of  the  other  senses, 
yet  accident — a  preventable  cause 
Of  blindness — continues  to  deprive 
mlmy"  eimaffffi-'flt!  this  precious  gift 
and  to  impose  a  life  of  darkness 
upon   many   of  Its   victims. 

The  campaign  for  safe  and  sane 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  in- 
augurated a  few  years  ago,  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  many  eyes. 
Examination  of  a  firecracker  to  see 
If  it  would  go  off  and  the  explosion 
of  a  toy  cannon  or  skyrocket  have 
Bent  many  children  into  schools  for 
the  blind.  There  are  still,  however, 
some  indulgent  and  law-ignoring 
parents  who  permit  little  children 
Ito    use    fireworks    not    only    on    the 


Fourth  of  July,  but  on  other  occa- 
Bions,  failing  to  realize  that  the 
momentary  pleasure  of  the  child 
rWill  never  compensate  for  any  pos- 
jaible  loss  of  vision. 

[eliminate    DANGER!  , 

If  you  happen  to  be  among  that 
number,  try  to  substitute  somei 
other  form  of  entertainment.  When 
a  child  blinded  in  this  way  reaches 
mn  age  at  which  he  can  think  for 
ftiimself  he  will  question  the  kind- 
mess  of  one  who  furnished  the 
fceans  whereby  he  lost  his  sight. 
)*  In  some  States  laws  prohibit  the 
|Bale  of  air  rifles  or  firearms  to 
|Bainors,  but  newspapers  all  over  thel 
(country  constantly  report  eye  acci- 
dents from  their  use.  Laws  forbid- 
f.lng  the  sale  of  firearms  and  air 
Ifles  to  minors  should  be  passed 
And  enforced  in  every  city.  Any 
normal  boy  Is  ent:itled  to  his  share 
Of  fun,  but  the  loss  of  a  pair  of 
eyes  hardly  ■\\TixraJit3  the  type  of 
axnusement  causing  such  a  tragedy. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  seri- 
ous eye  accident  is  the  use  of  water 
guns.  In  many  Instances,  dirty 
water  drawn  from  the  gutter  into 
a  water  pistol  and  shot  by  a 
thoughtless  boy  Into  a  companion's 
eye,  has  broken  the  membrane  cov- 
ering the  eye  and  allowed  germs  to 
•nter,  causing  a  serious  Infection 
resulting  In  blindness. 

PERIL  OF  ARCHERY 

The  ancient  practice  of  archery 
haa  been  revived  In  some  cities.  In 
some  instances  a  boy's  ingenuity 
has  improvised  a  bow  from  the  steel 
frame  of  an  old  umbrella.  This  fad 
Is  responsible  for  many  reports  of 
persons  being  hit  in  the  eye  by  ar- 
rows. This  is  a  pretty  dangerous 
ga.ia&  for  crowded  sections.  If 
;Chlldren  are  going  to  Indulge  in  this 
sport  they  should  be  given  proper 
Instruction  and  then  only  allowed 
to  play  where  they  will  not  hit  In- 
nocent  passers-by. 

Whittling  a  stick  or  cutting  bread 
with  the  blade  of  the  knife  toward 
the  face,  playing  with  sharp  pointed 
sticks  and  pointed  scissors  have 
ruined  many  eyes.  Bent  pins,  shot 
by  a  rubber  band  and  the  use  of 
sUng-shots  havo  blinded  many 
children. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon kinds  of  accidents  that  have 
resulted  In  blindness  to  children. 
Because  such  a  tragedy  has  not 
happened  in  your  family.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  your  child 
Is  accident  proof.  Teach  children 
to  think  of  their  own  eyes  and  of 
the  eyes  of  other  children  in  their 
play  and  assist  In  the  campaign 
to  eliminate  this  form  of  unngges- 
stury  blindness. 


fivuq^u.st  to-  i^%H'. 


'Blind  Are  Made  To 
ISee  In  Free  Clinic; 
Jewish  Womeln  Aid  In 
ManyNeedy  Cases 

*  By  MILDRED  KEOGH. 

THE  blind  are  made  to  see  ii)  a  clin- 
ic El  Paso  mainUins  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  county  courthouse.  There 
a-^ed  men  and  women  to  whom  lignt 
has  long  been  denied  find  their  vision 
restored  when  opaque  cataracts  arc 
lifted  from  their  eyes. 

Each  week  150  people  arc  treated  in 
the  eye  clinic  of  which  Dr.  Stephen 
A.  Schuster  and  Dr.  Frank  P.  Schuster 
are  in  charge. 

Children  who  might  otherwise  go 
through  life  cross-eyed  are  cared  for 
there  where  the  warped  cords  arc 
snipped  and  other  necessary  measures 
are  taken  to  straighten  the  young 
ejes.  Many  of  the  children  treated  in 
the  eye  clinic  are  sent  there  from  the 
city  schoo-ls  b.v  doctors  who  each  year 
examine  the  children. 

Of  All  AgcB. 

Tiny  babies  born  with  defective 
eyes  or  who  acquire  them  early  in  life 
and  wrinjvled  men  and  women  who 
have  not  seen  clearly  for  20  years  arc 
treated  in  the  clinic,  as  well  as  the 
hundreds  of  others  between  the  age 
e,\tremes.  Operations  arc  perfonncd 
on  tear  sacs.  Tumors  and  growths  arc 
treated  as  well  as  injuries  to  the  eyes. 

"There  is  very  little  trachoma  in  El 
Paso,"  Ur.  Stephen  -A.  Schuster  said. 
•'This  is  due  to  the  strict  immigration 
laws  which  prohibit  the  admission  of 
persons  with  the  disease  and  to  the 
stringent  work  of  local  public  health 
officials." 

Cooperating  with  the  city  and  the 
doctors  in  the  task  of  giving  more 
light  to  those  who  sec  dimly  is  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Through 
this  organization  eyeglasses  are  pro- 
\idcd  for  children  who  seriously  need 
them,  but  whose  pai-cnts  are  unable  to 
pay  for  them. 

Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Lois  Huffa- 
ker,  chief  city  nurse.  asUed  the  wom- 
en if  they  would  help  in  the  matter 
of  getting  glasses  for  children  who 
were  in  danger  of  losing  their  eye- 
sight because  they  were  so  poor. 
Fund  For  Glasses. 

That  year  the  Jewish  women  con- 
tributed 650  to  the  cause.  This  was 
used  partially  as  a  loan  fund.  Where 
it  was  possible,  the  mothers  paid  back 
the  money  2b  cents  at  a  time  and  the 
same  money  went  to  help'other  chil- 
dren with  defecti\c  vision. 

In  cases  where  spending  money  for 
glasses  meant  taking  bread  from  n 
family's  mouths,  the  spectacles  were 
paid  for  out  of  the  fund.  j 

The   next  year  more  than   §50  was] 
contributed     for     the      humanitarian 
work,   so  that  whenever  a   child   was 


hadly  iii  neea'^ri;1  asses  they  wiW 
—  provided,  no  matter  whether  the  orig- 
inal budget  had  been  exhausted  or 
not. 
~~  Steel  or  aluminum,  frames  are  made 
for  the  glasses,  but  the  best  lenses 
that  can  be  had  arc  used,  the  same 
lenses  that  a  rich  child  might  have. 

And  so  the  sight  of  many  children 
has  actually  been  saved  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  city  doctors  and 
the  Jewish  women.  In  some  cases 
where  the  children  might  not  have 
gone  blind,  their  sight  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  their  intelli- 
gence greatly  aided,  because  defective 
vision  frequently  retards  the  menial 
development  of  children,  doctors  say. 
Other  Cases  Aided. 
Not  only  have  the  Jewish  women 
helped  in' buying  glasses,  they  have 
aided  in  other  cases  of  need.  There 
was  a  valley  child  who  had  to  be  op- 
erated on  for  a  cleft  palate,  an  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  operation.  The  doc- 
tor volunteered  his  services  and  thci 
hospital  dcnaled  the  use  of  a  room, 
but  the  child  had  to  have  a  special 
nurse.  The  Jewish  women  were  called 
on  and  they  paid  the  nursing  bill. 

There  was  another  instance  of  a  lit- 
tle girl  who  was  crippled  and  had  to 
have  a  specially  made  shoe,  more  ex- 
pensive than  her  parents  could  afford. 
TJiere  again  the  women  helped. 

ToronXo,  Qvit.,  MaLilgpuvnhir 
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Injection  of  Pure 
Cow^s  Milk  Found  1 

Arrest  Failing  Sigh 

Boston  Physician,  Returning 

From  Study  in  Vienna,  Telia.' 

of    Discovery,    Which,    He 

Says,    Was    Successful    in  _^ 

Many  Cases  of  Infection  ot^^ 

Penetration  of  Eyeball 

Special  to  The  Mall  and  Empire. 

New  York,  Aug.  11. — Falling  slg: 
the  result  of  rheumatic  or  other  in- 
fection, or  even  the  penetration  of 
the  eyeball,  can  bo  arrested  within 
three  days  by  Injections  of  pure 
cow's  milk  into  the  lumbar  region 
of  the  patient,  according  to  Dr.  Ed- 
ward R.  Gookln,  of  Boston,  who  ar- 
rived here  to-day  on  the  United 
American  liner  Cleveland  after  five 
(months'  study  In  Vienna  of  this  new 
^iacoverj'  by  physicians  of  the  hos 
pltal  attached  to  the  University  ^ 
Vienna.  ~ 


1 


J 


Dr.   Gookln  denied     early     reports 
I  that   the   milk   InJectlonB  are   a   cure 
I  for    bUndness.     Those    who    are    al- 
ready  mTTnT^he   said,   may  not  hope 
(jr  the  restoration  of  their  sight  by 
•liis  method,  but  those   who  are  but 
partially     blind     from     infection     or 
i'enetration,   or  those  in   whose   eyes 
.he  Infection  has  just  been  discover- 
■(.].   have  good  reasons  to   hope   that 
ihelr    sight    will    get    no    worse,    and 
also     that     sympathetic     ophthalmia 
(affection   of  the  other  eye)    will  be 
prevented. 

For  the  milk  Injection  treatment," 
■aid  Dr.  Gookin  to-night,  no  ond 
Viennese  doctor  claims  credit.  It 
'vas  discovered,  he  declared,  by  a 
-roup  of  doctors  chief  among  whom, 
erhaps,  are  Docens  Doctors  Llnd- 
uer  and  Guist.  (Docens  indicates 
something  more  than  a  doctor,  or  a 

combination      of     doctor     and     pro- 
fessor). 

"Successful   treatments   have   been 
;iven   in   so  "many  cases  In  Vienna," 
iir.  Gookin  continued,   "that  the  dis- 
overy   may   be   said  to   have   pa.ssed 
lie   experimental  stage.    It  is   estab- 
.shed   as   an   absolute    preventive   in 
-ar     more  than      fifty  per  cent,      of 
cases.      If   the    patient    does    not   re- 
spond In  three  days  then  he  is  con- 
Isidered  beyond  hope  and     no     other 
remedy  is  attempted. 
'      "The      discovery      is      particularly 
aluable  in  the  case  of  infants  whose 
^-e.s  are  affected  at  birth.     Any  eye 
.ouble,     resultant     from     Infection, 
!ay  be  arrested  in  them  at  once  by 
he    milk   injections.      It   seems   slm- 
■  le  enough  for  home  treatment,  but 
here  are  details  which  only  a  phy- 
ician   experienced  in   this  work  can 
nndle."  ^ 

"Pure,  unadulterated  cow's  milk 
^  the  only  ingrendient.  This  Is 
oiled  for  not  less  than  four,  nor 
more  than  five  minutes.  Then  It  Is 
permitted  to  cool  to  body  tempera- 
ture, 9  8.6  degrees,  before  the  Injec- 
tion is  made.  The  amount  injected 
in  an  adult  is  ten  cubic  centimetres, 
or  150  grains.  This  much  is  injected 
In  the  lumbar  region  once  a  day  for 
♦hree  wccesslve  days.  That  Is  all. 
'  fter  that  the  infection,  or  falling 
c^ht  is  arrested  for  good  and  all,  or 
else  the  case  la  hopeless.  The  dosa 
for  infants  under  one  year  is  one 
cubic  centimetre  once  a  day  for 
three  days."  ^^ 
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Your  Child's  Eyes 

DISCLOSED    the 

fact  that,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  at  least 
2,000,000  of  the  6,000,000  retarded  school-children 
in  the  United  States  fall  behind  a  year  in  their 
studies  because  of  weak  eyes.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  says  that  it  costs  something 
like  $64  a  year  to  maintain  a  pupil  in  the  public 
school.  At  that  rate  those  2,000,000  retarded  chil- 
dren who  were  obliged  to  drop  back  a  year  cost  the 
nation  $128,000,000. 

Directors  of  summer  schools  throughout  the 
country  are  being  asked  by  the  Eye  and  Ear  Con- 
servation Council  of  America  to  investigate  condi- 
tions of  sight  among  their  students.  The  Council 
says  that  "a  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  attend- 
ing summer  schools  are  obliged  to  do  so  merely 
because  they  have  not  kept  up  with  their  classes; 
due  in  large  measure  to  defective  vision." 

The  loss  in  money  and  time  is  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  the  moral  loss  to  the  indi- 
vidual.   Not  only  does  he  drop  back  a  grade,  but 
he  is  less  fitted  to  render  efficient  service  in  the 
economic  system,  for  weakened  vision  is  likely  to 
lead  to  further  physical  infirmity.  Proper  attention 
to  the  eyes  of  children  will  prevent  much  of  this 
economic  and  moral  loss.     Records  of  20,000  chil- 
dren who  were  sent  to  a  public-school  eye-clinic 
show  that  the  vision  of  three-fourths  of  the  cases 
treated  became  strengthened  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  pni)i]s  made  progress  and  Avere  able  to  do  the 
I  Avork  of  normal  children  in  the  class-room. 
I      "The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye,"  reads  the  wise 
I  Scripture  injunction.  'Tf  thine  eye  be  single,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.     But  if  thine 
eye  be  evil  [i.e.,  ill],  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full 
of  darkness."     To  take  a  child  to  an  eye-clinic 
I  requires  no  great  effort,  yet  it  may  make  all  the 
I  difference  between  a  body  full  of  light  and  one 
full  of  darkness.    What  of  your  child? 
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ACCIDENTS. 


ApproximtteW  13.5  per  cent  of  the  es 
tlniated  ll4io»  blind  population  of  th< 
United  States  arc  blind  as  the  result  of  in 
dustrial  accidents.  These  figures  were  prej 
sented  at  a  recent  meeting  in  St.  Paul! 
Minn.,  of  the  International  Association  oi 
Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commis- 
sions. 

But  the  Association  did  not  stop  at  mere 
acceptance  of  figures.  The  problem  has 
been  given  careful  study  with  the  resuli 
that  five  methods  of  preventing  such  casj 
ualties  are  stressed:  education,  illuminationi 
vision  testing  and  correction  of  visual  dej 
facts  by  glasses,  prompt  and  efficient  medi- 
cal .service  and  protection  of  the  eyes  them- 
selves. 

Some  of  the  more  highly  organized  in- 
dustries have  adopted  part  or  all  of  the 
suggestions.  Others,  however,  particular! 
the  smaller,  have  failed  to  observe  th 
most  obvious   preventive   measures. 

Education    and    illumination    are   stresse 
by    the    association's    investigators.       The 

say: 

"How  can  the  workman  be  educated  to 
appreciate  and  utilize  precautionary  de- 
vices when  provided?  Placards,  bulletins, 
warning  notices  and  cartoons  is  the  answer. 
An  especially  emphatic  warning  has  been 
found  in  the  display  of  photographs  of 
fellow-workmen  who  have  suffered  loss  of 
sight  through  neglige^nce.  The  most  po- 
tent of  all  educational  arguments,  however, 
is  the  automatic  discharge  of  workmen  who 
fail  to  comply  with  safety  rules. 

"The  question  of  illumination  is  of  slight- 
ly less  importance  than  that  of  education. 
Investigators  have  proved  that  15  per  cent 
of  the  industrial  accidents  may  be  traced 
to  faulty  illumination  alone,  p'urthermore, 
a  survey  of  446  plants  revealed  the  fact 
that  only  about  40  per  cent  have  sufficient 
or  adequate  illumination,  and  that  ordinary 
common-sense  principles  in  placing  ma- 
chines, keeping  windows  clean  and  elimi- 
nating  glare   are   too    often   not  applied. 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  that  improved 
lighting  systems  have  in  specific  instances 
increased  the  output  2  per  cent  in  steel 
plants  and  as  much  as  10  per  cent  in  tex- 
tile mills  and  factories.  Artificial  lighting 
increases  accidents  by  fatiguing  the  eyes 
and  attention." 

Examination  of  employes  in  many  plants 
has  shown  that  defective,  sub-standard  and 


uncorrected  vision  ranks  second  among 
physical  defects  found.  It  was  disclosed  at 
the  St.  Paul  meeting.  Despite  this-  fact, 
however,  hundreds  of  men  have  employ- 
ment of  a  nature  which  is  positively  ruinous 
to  their  sight.  Many  cases  disclose  men 
who,  starling  with  one  eye  impaired,  quit, 
their  jobs  totally  blind  a  few  months  later' 
because    of   the    unsuitable    employment. 

Vision  tests.  the  association  insists, 
should  not  bar  a  man  from  his  job,  but 
should  inform  the  employer  wfirre  he 
Vould  best  be  used.  ^-^^  , 


PrudLq^^[uO'*t:  .  Co  A  A.,  Post. 
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^  THE  BLIND  IN  INDUSTRY 

w  It  is  a  terrible  inconvenience,  and  to  some  i^Jeo- 
ple  almost  a  tragedy,  to  be  blind,  but  the  situation 
is  far  more  depressing  than  it  ordinarily  would  be 
when  bliwdiiess  gomes  as  a  result  of  negligence  or 
carelessness.  Jo  lose  one's  sight  at  a  time  when 
such  a  terrible  loss  is  altogether  unnecessary  and 
when  the  employment  of  even  ordinary  safeguards 
would  have  prevented  such  an  accident  is  the,  ex- 
perience of  many  people  in  the  United  States  each 
year.  The  lesson  of  safety  lirst  is  a  hard  one  to 
learn,  and  so  thousands  of  persons  go  on  taking ^ 
chances  with  their  eyes  until  the  worst  happens 
and  they  are  blind  for  life.  j 

Investigators  for  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissi 
sions  recently  presented  to  the  .Association  at  a: 
meeting  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  a  report  of  their; 
findings  on  blindness.  "Three-fourths  of  the  eye  in- 
juries in  industry,"  the  statement  read,  "come  from 
preventable  causes.  Plow  then,  can  tne  workman  be 
•educated,  to  appreciate  and  utilize  precautionai-y 
devices  when  provided?  Placards,  bulletins,  warn- 
ing notices  and  cartoons  is  the  answer.  An  es- 
pecially emphatic  warning  has  been  found  in  the 
display  of  pholographs  of  fcllou  workmen  who 
have  suffered  loss  of  sighr  through  negligence.  The 
!  most  potent  of  all  educational  arguments,  however, 
is  the  automatic  discharge  of  workmen  who  fail  to 
comply  with  safety  rules." 

But  workmen  were  not  the  only  offenders  in 
risking  their  eyes.  There  were  fbund  many  corrj- 
panies  which  had  failed  to  install  safety  devices 
even  though  they  were  greatly  needed,  or  at 
leasft  highly  advisable.  On  the  other  (hand,  in  onel 
Pittsburgh  plant  alone,  an  exhibit  of  twenty-six 
pairs  of  broken  goggles  told  dramatically  how  the 
•eyes  cJf  twenty-six  workmen  had  been  saved. 

Then,  in  "this  enlightened  age,  why  not  safety 
first?  Why  not  remove  the  constant  danger  of 
adding  to  the  ranks  of  the  blind  ?  _..__^ 


"^TT 


"  Of  the  estimated  number. of  t)ljnd 
people  in  the  United  States,  13  per 
cent  lost  their  vision  through  acci- 
dents, according-  to  a  report  of  an 
accident  board  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The 
report  adds  that  three-fourths  of  the 
eye  injuries  are  the  result  of  acci- 
dents which  could  have  been  prevent- 
ed. Remarkable  strides  in  reducing 
the  number  of  fatal  eye  accidents 
have  been  rnade,  but  the  need  of 
greater  precaution,  especially  in  in- 
dustry, is  evident.  The  workman, 
blinded  through  accident,  not  only 
has  to  live  in  darkness  himself,  but 
as  a  rule  he  becomes  an  economic 
burden.  mun-'- 


^^  ^    t.  u  >■ 
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Committee     Finds     Factory 

Workers   Victims  of  Most 

jiijuries  to  Eyes 

(B^  Tift  Associated  Press.) 
NE'.vi*O^..Se.pt.  14.— The  .sight  at 
at  least  443G  men,   womtn   and  chil- 
dren  in   the  irnited    States   J%as' beon 


(lestroycl  or  .seriouJ^iy  impaired  by  ac- 
cidenLs  during  the  past  32  montlii,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  issiied  by  thp.  Kff-- 
tipnal  Cominittee  for*  fi\n  I'l  i  Vi  iilimi 
'61  B^lidhe^•rf,"  oT  thia  city. 

A  year  a?o  the  ,comn)ittce  began  ail 
investigation  to  discover  the  nafui-<i, 
causes  and  relative  importance  of  the 
accfcfrnts  whh^  vsrh  ycaT  ScTJ  .several 
thoUEandfi  to  the  blind  population  of 
Iho.  country,  and  the  ri?^poit  mado 
public  t«da.-  is  an  analysi.s  of  the  first 
ye«r'u  flndi^tfi  In  . this  Investigation. 
...Tin  cUtf'taiidine-  factH  of  the  report 
are  that  S/)  per  cent,  of  thrt  victim*  of 
<^'c  acpldent.s  are  men  and  bo^s,  only 
804  out  Of  the  iioG  victim.s  b^ing  vf(f 
men  and  Virls;  that  industrial  acW- 
dents  ooneiltutc  the  most  .serlou.s  sin- 
gle group  ff  accldentH  resulting  in  £•»*« 
injuries;  that  almost  2.")  per  eent  "of 
yi^  .\lctlmH  Qf  eye  artcidcnis  arc  •chll- 
dren,  1053  boys  and  girls  havijig  been 
S'>  injured  duri>»ft  the  last   12  months; 


that  next  to  childrtii'fi  play  accidents, 
automobile  accidents  'hfe  the  most 
serious  non-industi'ial  source.';  of  eye 
injurief?,  the  r—  •  -f  ""'  pi^m  n-  liii  i" 
ill  I  111  I  il  III  jiiiiiiit  III  li'iiil  III  I  liii  li  ac- 
•4»IU(!lllfi,  piiiiclpally  through  the 
breakinfr  Of  windshields,  '-during:  fho 
past  year,  and  that  explosives  and 
firearms  were  responsible  fox  injuries 
to  the  eyes  of  202  persons. 

'I'ho,  committee  received  reports  Q^ 
iOO  persons  whose  eyes  were  pierced 
by  metal  shot  from  air  rifles;  9;t  cy£. 
accidents  were  due  to  the  uso  of 
chcmicalB  outside  ot  indu.stry;  9G  oc- 
curred during  the  choppinj^  of  fire- 
wood 80  were  hunting  ai:<-ld(^'s.  abd 
S4  pei^onK  may  lose  their  sipht  or 
have  already  been  blinded  as  the  r&^ 
suit  of  bra\vis 'di}rin&  th*_past  year^ 

Basf^ball  «c,cidentsi-brougbt  seriou.% 
in.1tiTle.«<  to  on  persons:  the  drinking  of 
wood  alcohol  destroyed  or  impaired 
the  sigfht  of  .3.i  peisons;  ■Il  women 
burned  their  eye";  with  hot  curlinj; 
irons  While  .<*tiinding  before  mirrors 
because  of  their  failure  to  recognize 
'  that  in  the  reflection  of  the  mirroi" 
,  the   movements  of   the    hand   are   re- 

"■"  Boys  with  -•slung  shot*  injured  the 
eyes  of  27  persons.  Bow  and  arrow 
accidents  may  lead  to  the  blindne>s!3 
of  24  persona..__C{Olf  ball  accidents  de- 
stroyed d#~^ilfeiigci'ed  the  sight  of  17 
persons. 

I  "Incv/  York  state  reported  i^OS  cases; 
[Pennsylvania  478  caiscf,  and  Illinois 
;3?9  eafea^  ,The->o<»inaiittee  points  o'»%- 
( however,  that  this  i.s  not  unusual  be- 
cause  these  states  ranim'rst;  seconii 
and  third  resjjectivelyin  point  of  pop* 
ulatlon.  Indiana,  though  ramlftrl^ 
eleventh  in  population,  is  fourth 
i^mo^S-  t^^kstate*  iifH«rtViber  of  's^rf*' 
ou<!  •eyejnj.m-ies  reported;  lowu,  whrpJi' 
[ii^*.s*-»e*n^h'4«-  p&WF-^-f-pfrpUlaHotr 
ra,nked  seventh;  Nebraska,  though, 
-thitty-first  in  popltlatjon,  ranked 
tenth;  and  "Washington,  thirtieth  in 
point  of  p-pulation.  tanked  flfteenflt. 
On  the  other  hand.  Texas,  though 
fiftji  m  popnlat.'on.  stood  fourteenth 
in  number  of  serious  cj'e  Injuries? 
Massachusetts,    sixth      In    population. 

in  population,  was  sixteentliu^nl^ 
list  of  eye  injuries. 

|.  .In  most  other  states  the  number  of 
eye  accidents  foltiJ'#ed  cloitfy  th« 
population  of  .the  slate. 


Many  Patients  Examined 
By  Physicians  Of  State 
Blind  Commission. 


The  States  Commission  for  the 
bliud  is  holding  a  clinic  in  this  city 
nnder  the  auspieses  of  the  County 
Red  Cross  and  County  Health  Nurse. 
At  the  time  of  going  to  press  over 
•eleven'  had  been  examined.  ^m 


The  cflinic  examines  the  eyes  of  the 
patient  and  in  case  any  treatments 
<3ii  be  given  to  Improve  the  patients 
condition  he  is  taken  in  charge  by 
the  state.  The  departemnt  has  on  re- 
cord at  Columbus  all  cases  of  blind 
through-out  the  city.  The  work  of 
the  clinic  has  produced  some  wonder- 
ful results  throughout  the  state,  it 
v.a6  statecf. 
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BLINDED 

You  don't  ofcen  see  a  blind  person. 
But  there  aren^.OOO  of  them  In 
America.  And  about  15,000  lost  their 
eyesight  by  industrial  accidents. 

If  you  work  around  dangerous  ma- 
chinery or  infl--  nmable  or  explosive 
materials,  It'd  b  a  good  idea  to  cut 
this  out  and  patte  It  where  you'll 
see  it  e^  e<-fr  hour.  Caution  Is  a  very 
cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  remaining  outside  the  City  of 
Dreadful  Night.  , 
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|!iiereasc  in  Blindness 

O  Called  American  Menace 

The  increase  of  blindness  and  lesser 
eye  troubles  has  become  so  alarming 
in  the  last  decade  that  experts  who 
have  been  collecting  data  on  the  sub- 
ject do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the 
nation  is  confronted  with  a  menace  of 
great  magnitude,  writes  The  World's 
Work.  It  is  estimated  by  the  eyesight 
[conservation  council  that  defective 
vision  afflicts  25,000,000  of  the  42.000,000 
persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
During  the  war  eye  troubles  ranked 
third  as  a  cause  rendering  young  men 
unfit  for  military  service;  about  11  per 
cent,  of  the  young  men  had  defectire 
[Vision  and  it  is  estimated  that  this 
ratio  of  serious  eye  defects  prevails 
among  the  children  in  both  city  and 
rural  schools.  In  Its  investigation  of 
waste  in  American  industry  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Federated  American  En- 
gineering Societies  discovered  that  in 
some  factories  nearly  as  many  as  half 
the   men   had   serious   eye   troubles. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that 
it  is  time  to  start  a  national  campaign 
lof  education  in  the  care  of  the  eyes. 
The  place  to  begin  is  the  schools, 
where  teachers  may  tell  children  with 
vision  still  perfect  of  the  dangers  of 
working  in  poor  artificial  light  and  of 
the  other  causes  of  eye  strain  which 
may  result  seriously  in  later  life. 
Apiong  children  who  have  defective 
vision  early  expert  care  may  prevent 
some  of  the  Inconvenience,  suffering 
ignd  economic  loss  of  adij 


Of  the  estSjJiiaVed  number  of  blind  people  in  the 
United  States,  13  per  cent  lost  their "Tllion  through 
accidents,  according  to  a  report  of  an  accident  board 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  The  report  adds  that  three-fourths 
of  the  eye  injuries  are  the  result  of  accidents  which 
could  have  been  prevented.  Remarkable  strides  in 
reducing  the  number  of  fatal  eye  accidents  has  been 
made,  but  the  need  of  greater  precaution,  especially  in 
industry,  is  evident.  The  -workman,  blinded  through 
accident,  not  only  has  to  live  in  darkness  himself,  but 
as  a  rule  he  becomes  an  ecomomic  bui-den. 
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You  don't  often  see  a  blind  person.- 
Yet  tbere  are  110,000  of  them  in  Amer- 
ica. And  about  15,000  lost  their  eye- 
sightVbjs^industrial  accidents.  If  you 
work  around  dangerous  machinery  or 
Inflammable  or  explosive  materials,  it'd 
be  a  good  idea  to  cut  this  out  and  paste 
It  where  you'll  see  it  every  hour. 
Caution  is  a  very  cheap  price  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  remaining  outside 
the  City  of  Dreadful  Night. 


NeaHy  5,000  American  men,  women 
and  children  have  been  bliaded  in 
the  l^st  12  months.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  were  men  and  boys — naturally, 
being  more  reckless. 

Industrial  accidents  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  There's  still  a  lot  of 
room  for  more  safeguarding  devices, 
especially  around  machinery.  Indi- 
vidual personal  caution  is  the  great- 
est protection,  after  all's  said  and 
done.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
in  dynamite-making,  an  extremely 
hazardous  occupation,  there  are  few 
accidents.  Extreme  danger  compels 
constant  caution.  • 


AID  FOR  BLIND  DISCUSSEE 

Prevention    Measures    Suggested 
Members  of  State  Commission 
at  Meeting  Here 
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^-    oiindness 

»^rly  5000  American  men,  wohlen  and 
Sldren  have  been  blinded  in  the  last  12 
Months.     Eighty-five   per  cent   were   men 
,^a\d  boys — naturally,  being  more  reckless. 
Industrial  accidents  stand  at  the  top  of 
the  list       There's  still  a  lot  Of  room     for 
more     safeguarding      devices,      especially 
around  machinery.  Individual  personal  cau-j 
tion  is  the  greatest  protection,  after  all> 
said  and  done.     This  is  proved  by  the^Jact 
in  dynamite-making,  an  extremely  iia,zard- 
%iacccupation,   there   are  fej^ ^accidents, 
Ext?8!»ft,.^nger  com£gl&-ct3'hstant  caution.| 


INFECTION  FROM  BIRTH 
CAlJ^eS  MUCH  BLINDNESS 

Olrictor  Krusen  Tells  of  Efforts  to 
\m\.     Save  Eyesight 

One  out  of  every  twelve  blind  persons 
lose  their  sight  by  infection  of  the  eyes 
at  birth,  resulting  in  a  disease  tech- 
nically known  as  ophtba  mia  neona- 
torum, which  can  T»e  prevented  by 
propmt  treatment,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  by  Director  Krusen, 
ot  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

In  recent  years  about  eighty  cases 
of  infection  have  been  reported  an- 
nually to  the  Bureau  of  Health.  The 
work  of  the  health  authorities  and  vis- 
iting nurees  has  considerably  reduced 
the  poBsibiliry  of  blindness  from  that 
disease.  Despite  this,  25  per  cent  of 
the  children  admitted  to  one  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  in  this  city  give  a 
history  of  infection  from  birth.  To 
ameliorate  such  a  condition  the  De- 
partment urges  that  parents  insist 
upon  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  all  new- 
born infants  and  report  al  cases  of 
sore  eyes  to  ihe  Bureau  of  Health. 

Other  preventable  causes  of  blind- 
jiess,  according  to  Director  Krusen,  in - 
flude  infectious  diseases,  tuberculosis, 
occupational  diseases,  trachoma  and 
Iiereditary  diseases.  Education  as  to 
preventive  measures  will  eliminate 
ihese  causes,   he   says. 

Accidents  are  responsible  for  much 
impaired  vision.  .  One  Philadelphia 
hospital  treats  4000  eye  injuries  yearly. 
Many  of  these  result  in  total  bliudnes-j. 
In  the  State  the  annual  toll  in^w 
dustr^^s  20,000  accidents.  froipitTOcn 
:{00  caseiS»A©f  t<if,il  bliiMha«8?^resultJ 
Many  such  accidpnt'^  run  be  avoided  by 
use  of  TBDgglt'N  ;.  rul  otlier  protectui 
equipmenG^.,,  .Jtr' 


Measures  necessary  for  the- p  j 
ventlon  ot  blindness  were  disous. 
at  a  meeting  held  yesterday  morn 
in  the  Blind  Association's  buil 
35  Ea.st  Union  street,  at  which  ii 
bers  of  the  State  Commission  for 
Blind  appointed  by  Governor  Pin 
were  present.  The  meeting  wa^ 
tended  likewise  by  directors  oi 
local  branch,  Pennsylvania  Ass^ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  executives  oi 
various  social  service  agencies 
fliated  with  Community  Welfare  : 
eration  and  by  delegations  of  s 
service       workers       from       Pitt- 

eT"-  Scranton  and  Carbondale. 

==     Membpra  of    the  State    commissi 
was  appointed  by  Pinchot  to  Invi 

.tlgate  conditions  among  the  blind 

Pennsylvania,  to  devise  ways  of  li 
proving    the  physical    and   InduRt; 
conditions   of    these   afflicted   an' 
report  their  findings  to  the  Gove, 
and  the  State  Legislature  so  that  1  | 
creased     appropriations   can    be  o  | 
talned.  j 

Ways  of  preventing  blindness  <li 
cussed  are  proper  education  as  t< 
care    of    the    eyes    and    admonlll 
against    caielessness.      The    propos< 
establishment  of  a  placement  agem 
for  the  ascertainment  of  the  adap 
abilltv    of   blind   persons   for   certa 
places     In  industry  was     also  consl( 
ered.     There  are  300  blind  persons 
Luzerne   County,  of  which  not  mo: 
than    fifty    aie    reached    by    the   a: 
sociation. 

The  members  of  the  State  Con 
mission  for  the  Blind  a^e:  Dr.  Frai 
cis  Maxfield,  chairman,  and  head  ' 
Department  of  Special  Educatio 
Harrlsburg;  H.  P.  Lattimer,  Pltti 
jurg;  Mi.-^s  Lotta  S.  Rand,  Phllade 
I-   Mrs.  W.  G.  Fulton,  Scranton. 


J 
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Massacnuselts  Industrial  Safe- 
ty Direcior  Refers  to  In- 
creases in  Single  Year 

POINTS  TOMANY  CASES 

John  P.  Meade  of  Brockton,  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  industrial 
safety,  has  laid  before  the  commis- 
sion for  the  blind  the  foiling  state- 
ment regarding  industrial  accidents 
to  eyes  of  working  persons: 

In  Massachusetts  the  problem  of 
.  ye  injuries  is  a  serious  one.  For  tlje 
year   ending   June    30,    1918,    out   of 
1772  specific  injury  cases,   131        of 
them  included    the   loss   of  one   eye. 
In   the   following   year   there    was   a 
total    of    1617    specific    Injury    casea 
and  115  of  them  meant  the  loss  of 
an  eye  to  as  many  workmen.     In  one 
case  loss  of  both  eyees  resulted  from 
the   injury   sustained.     In    1920,  out 
of  1524  specific  injury  cases,  88  per- 
sons  lost   the   sight   of  one   eye   and 
one   was  totally   blinded.        In    1921 
out  of  1277  specific       injuries,     109. 
were   among  employes   who   lost   the 
sight  of  one   eye,    two   being  strick- 
I!  with  total  blindness  as  the  result 
1  injuries  sustained  in  industry.  In 
1922,   out  of    1430    specific    injuries, 
112  were  persons   who   lost  sight  of 
one  eye." 


i 


"FEW  HAVE  EYE  DEFETHrS' 


Approximately  One-Eighth  of  Children 
Need  Glasses,  Expert  Says. 
Detroit,  Oct.  25.  —  "Exaggerated 
statements  concerning  the  amount  of 
defective  vision  among  school  children 
are  being  made  continually  with  the 
more  or  less  concealed  motive  of 
alarming  people  into  obtaining  specta- 


cles," declared  Lewis  H.  Carris,  man- 
aging director  of  the  national  commit- 
tee for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  in 
an  address  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Public  Health  asso- 
ciation here. 

"Any  impression  that  the  nation  is 
rapidly  going  blind  or  that  more  than 
half  of  our  school  children  need  to 
I  wear  glasses  is  so  obviously  an  exag- 
geration," declared  Carris,  "that  the 
[true  condition  of  affairs  is  lost  sight 
of,  namely,  that  approximately  one- 
eighth  of  the  children  in  our  schools 
are  suffering  from  eye  diseases  or 
visual  defects,  many  of  which  may  be 
removed  by  properly  fitted  glasses  or 
by  medical  attention." 

Carris  pointed  out  that  altho  esti- 
i  mates  have  placed  the  extent  of  defec- 
tive vision  among  school  children  as 
high  as  60  per  cent,  a  nation-wide  in- 
vestigation which  has  been  conducted 
by  the  national  committee  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  during  the  last 
year  indicates  that  for  the  country  at 
large  an  average  of  only  12.1  per  cent 
of  school  children  have  defective 
vision. 

"There  can  be  little  question,''  Car- 
ris said,  "that  the  eyes  of  most  chil- 
dren reported  as  having  normal  vision 
may  have  some  slight  degree  of  ocular 
defect ;  but  physical  vigor  and  general 
health  tone  enable  the  child  to  have 
standard  vision  in  spite  of  eye  imper- 
fections." 


$3,000,000  WANTED 
FOR  EYE  HOSPITAL 

Johns  Hopkins  Plans  Best  of 
I        Kind  in  This  Country 


BALTIMORE,  Nov.  1  —  Ti-u-stees 
[of  Johns  Hopkins  institutions  have 
joined  the  Wilmer  foundation  in  a 
campaign  to  establish  in  the  next  40 
days  a  5:3,000,000  foundation  for  the 
jendowment  in  Baltimore  of  an  eye 
hospital  and  school  which,  it  was 
announced  today,  would  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  America  and  the  equal 
[of  any  in  the  world. 
I  The  plan  is  for  an  institution  for  the 
j study  and  trentment  of  di.«ea.ses  of  the 
[eye,  for  re.search  Into  cau.ses  of  blind- 
nfrss  and  kindred  ailments,  .ind  for  the 
education  of  American  .specialists  who 
heretofore  have  had  to  attend  European 
universities  and  clinics  to  perfect  them- 
j  selves  for  the  practice  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy. 

Forty  free  beds  are  to  be  endowed. 
Additional  facilities  are  to  be  Installed 
for  the 'treatment  of  patients  who  lack 
the  means  to  pay  for  hospital  care. 


■  fitutlon  will  be,  conducted  as 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
medical  school  and  hospital.  It  will, 
however,  liear  the  name  of  Dr.  William 
Holland  Wilmer  of  Washington,  a  noted 
ophthalmologist,  and  will  be  directed  by 
him,  according  to  Dr.  Frank  J.  Good- 
new,  president  of  J^hns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity.- 

Dr.  Goodnow  said  it  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000  to  erect  and 
equip  the  Wilmer  Institute.  Another 
151,000,000  would  be  required  to  endow 
[the  free  beds  and  other  charitable 
features  and  a  third  to  endow  the 
teaching  of  ophthalmology  ■  and  pay 
members  of  the  staff,  who  also  will  be 
officers  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and 
j  members  of  the  medical  faculty. 
.  The  nucleus  of  the  ?3, 000, 000  will  be 
8200,000  contributed  by  friends  and  pa- 
tients of  Dr.  Wilmer.  Several  years 
ago  the.v  incorporated  the  Wilmer 
Foundation  for  the  endowment  of  an 
institution  which  would  give  his  abili- 
ties greater  scope.  When  trustees  of 
this  fund  learned  that  Johns  Hopkins 
contemplated  an  institute  of  ophthal- 
mology it  was  arranged  to  make  it  a 
joint   undertaking. 

Dr.  Wilmer,  now  Gl  years  old,  is  a 
'native  of  Virginia,  \vho.  after  studying 
In  American  universities  and  European 
hospitals,  began  practising  at  Washing- 
ton. For  many  years  he  was  professor 
(Of  ophthal.mology  at  Georgetown  Unl- 
brslty.    ^  "~ 

[During  the  woHd  war  he  had  charge 
I  of  the  air'  service  '^lefiica!  researoh 
laboratory, ^^Mineola,  I..  T  ^^ 


130ST  OF  INHERITED 

BLINDNESS  VERY  HIGH 


I  At  least  34  eye  defects  are  hered- 
[  Itary.  At  least  eight  of  them  are 
,apt  to  produce  practical  blindness. 
Prom  5,000  to  7, .SOD  persons  In  the 
[United  Staten  now  are  blind  from 
hereditary  defects  and  their  care 
.costs  more  than  12,000,000  a  year,  it 
Is   estimated. 

i,  These  figures  are  obtained  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  on 
hereditary  blindness  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  which 
has  studied  the  subject  for  the 
past   three  years. 

The  committee  suggests  a  leg'al 
requirement  that  persons  afflicted 
with  hereditary  eye  defects  be  re- 
'  quired  to  give  bond  at  the  time  of 
marriage  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  caring  for  possible  children 
who  might  become  burdens  on  the 
community. 

Coy'u>x.«t;ton.  J^>^o  "^o^^- 
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WORK  FOR  BLIND  PRAISED 

CwMjii^^aTTs  work  among  blind 
scliocT  children  was  prai.sed  by  Lew- 
is Carris,  director  Conference  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness^  New  York, 
aftevaff"  inspectlori*'tJr  the  public 
scliool  facilities  for  blind  school 
bhlldren  Friday. 


i 
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HTOTrfBiAlSi!  VOICED        " 

By  New  York  Man  For  Cincinnati 
If  forts  To  Assist  the  Blind. 

Cincinnati  is  d<t>1*i>|Pl9^^iHRIoik 
on't)ohalf  of  the  blind  as  any  city  in 
the  country.  Lewis  Carris,  New  York 
City,  Director  of  the  Conference  For 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  said  yester- 
day after  an  inspection  of  the  public 
school  facilities  for  taking  care  of 
blind  children. 

Ifr.  Carris  conferred  with  Acting- 
Superintendent  E.  D.  Robert.*,  As- 
sistant Superintendent  Anna  E.  Lo- 
gan, ani  Miss  Annie  I'^fifs,  who  is  in 
direct  charge  of  the  work  in  the 
schools. 

During-  the  afternoon  he  addressed 
a  group  of  teachers  at  Hughes  Higli 
School  "bn  the  subject  of  prevention 
of  blindness,  in  which  he  stressed  the 
importance  of  proper  lisrhting  facili- 
ties in  school  rooms  as  being  neces- 
sary for  children  if  blindness  is  to  be 
avoided. 


hoped  to  obtain  the  first  million  dol- 
lars from  the  Rockefeller  General 
Education  Board,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fund  will  be  sub- 
scribed  shortly. 

The  75,000  or  more  blind  persons, 
and  the  large  numbers  who  are  go- 
ing through  life  with  more  or  less 
impaired  vision,  show  the  need  for 
such  an  institute,  combining  through 
study  of  the  eye  and  ts  pathology 
with  that  skilled,  successful  treat- 
ment guaranteed  by  the  direction  of 
the  institute  by  Dr.  Wilmer  and  his 
associates.  There  is  at  present  a 
sad  scarcity  of  trained  eye  special- 
ists in  this  country.  The  proposed 
foundation  will  ,it  is  Tioped,  in  a  few 
years  make  the  number  adequate  and 
very  greatly  reduce  the  number  of 
persons  suffering  fro  meye  troubles 
that  are  curable  " 


Saturday,  December  27,  ].93|. 


Ca.rtkaq:€/,  Mo.,D«.>v^oc,-rdX.       BoSiTovi,  Ma.5So  f\>^e-ru<>a. 
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THE  FIGHT  AGaW^StP  BLINDNESS 

"Blind  or  partly  blind  persons,  ajia 
those  interested  in  the  cure  or  relief 
of  blindness  will  rejoice  that,  at  last, 
the  United  States  is  to  have  an  op- 
hthalmological  institute  from  which 
real  progress  may  be  expected. 
Based  upon  the  already  established 
William  Holland  Wilmer  Foundation, 
the  trustees  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity at  Baltimore  now  plan  an  eye 
hospital  and  school,  as  a  branch  of 
xhe  university, '  that  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  become  specialists  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye, 
without  the  necessity  of  going  to' 
Europe  for  this  study. 

A  fund  of  $3,000,000  will  be  need- 
ed to  cijpate  the  institution  on  the 
scale  proposed.  As  a  nucleus  for 
this  fund,  the  $200,000  already  sub- 
scribed by  former  patients  and 
foiends  of  Dr.  Wilmer,  for  the  Wil- 
fiaer  Foundation,  will  be  used.     It  is 


BLINDNESS  DECREASES 

IN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  Dec.  1. — Blind- 
ness Is  decreasing,  especallly  amonff 
the  children  of  New  York  State; 
and,  -with  the  addition  of  several 
more  clinics  and  workers,  the  num- 
ber of  blind  men,  women  a.nd  chil- 
dren In  the  State  will  be  cut  in 
half  within  a  short  time,  announced 
William  C.  Corse,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  ol 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  the  fed] 
eration    convention    here. 
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Berneta  N.  Fian 
.Will  Join  State 
$}ind  Commission 

vAliss  Berii?tff'W"Pfitt-,  who  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half-  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Cattaraugus 
County  Health  Demonstration,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  with,  headquarters  in 
New  York  city. 


Li  TO  COMPEL  Mi 
EfESOE 


Carelessness  Cause  oi  iviuc; 
^     Blindness^  Says  Report. 

.Si:*i-    (.  ommission    .Also    Would    li.n 
Summer  School  Offer  Industrial 
Course  to  Blind  Adults. 

Legislation  to  compel  the  exami 
fion  and  treatment  of  all  new  Im 
<-iiildren  to  prevent  or  kill  any  possi 
infeclion  and  thus  save  the  sight 
Ihe  children  is  urged  in  the  annual  il 
port  of  the  state  commission  for  tlie 
blind. 

More  than  half  of  all  cases  of  blind- 
ness arc  caused  by  preventaMe  dis- 
eases, the  report  says,  and  many  thru 
the  carelessness  of  the  attendants,  at 
the  bii-tli  of  the  child.  Venereal  in- 
fection is  the  cause  of  about  olle- 
fourth  of  blindness,  ihe  report  shows 

3Iake  It  a  Part  of  Report. 

"In  view  of  these  facts,"  the  rejwn 
states,  "the  commission,  therefore 
should  urge  the  next  legislature  to 
ipas-s  a  law  requiring  all  attending 
'tj)hysicians,  nurses  and  mid-wives  in 
nttendaiK-e  during  confinement  to  use 
a  2  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
or  other  .suitable  antiseptic,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  new  born  children.  The 
Law  sliould  connwl  under  penalty  for 
negligence,  the  examination  of  the  eyes 
of  the  new  born  and  tlie  use  of  a 
remedy  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  birth 
statistics  containing  vital  statistics. 
Many  states  have  secured  such  laws 
and  are  A-educiug  the  cases  of  '.  lind- 

Ul'SS." 

Suitable  employment  for  every  blind 
man  and   woman  capable  of  working 
to    aid'  them    in    working     out     their 
economic   independence  also   is  urged.. 
To    further    this    plan,    it    is    ;'ecom- 
mended    the  Kansas   State   School  fori 
the  Blind  open  a   summer  school   for 
tile  adult   blind  in   June.  1925,  whei> 
courses     in    industrial     training    and, 
hoard    miiy    be    offered    fiee    to    ail 
those  whose  applications  are  approvedj 
Iiy    the   superlntendeut   of   the  schooL 
Tliis    summer   school    should   continue 
for  eight  weeks,  the  report  says. 

Much  Home  Teaching  Done. 

The    commission    during    the    firstj 
year    of    its    ope.ratlon,    which    eude 
June  ^^0,   l'.V2i.   aided   and   co-opera tei 
with    the    local    agencies    in    placi 
many   blind  in  suitable  industrial  e: 
ployment,  the  report  says.  «^ 

The  commis.sioo  also  has  been  carol 


iiiK  ou  courses  of  home  teachiriK.  in 
Nvhifh  a  teacher  is  sent  to  the  home 
10  help  the  blind  lea^n  a  trade.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year,  220  blind  persons  in 
i;5  counties  were  visited.  Of  this  num- 
ber. 52  were  given  instruction  in  their 
ihomcs.  ,     ,      . 

I  The  success  of  this  method  has 
I  demonstrated  the  need  of  nio.ro  home 
teachers,  the  report  points  out. 

The  appropriation  made  by  'the  1923 

leRlslature  for  the  following  biennium 

Vila  ?8/J'.W  a  year.    I'lv'i  ^'^^  '"-"•'''*  '^'" 

■uniuiu,   the  commission    asks   an   ai> 

l.ropriatit.n  of  .$12,000  a  year  to  care 

for  the  expansion  of  the  work. 

.Many  Blind  Are  Employed. 

Shawnee    >iud    Wyandotte    counties 
\'ad  the  state  in  tlie  number  "of  blind 
oported  to  the  commission,  each  hav- 
ing  (■>;;,    the   report   shows.     Sedgwick 
rounty  is  next  with  53.  The  total  num- 
ber of  blind  indexed  is  1,165,  the  re- 
port show.^.     Eighty-nine  counties  arc 
represented  in  the  list. 
Of  the  total  number  of  blind  in  the 
late,    the   reiwrt   shows   142   are   cm- 
iilo.ved   and   self   supporting;    13S   are 
mployed   in   the  homo   or   are  pupils 
i.irtly  self  supporting;  1()7  are  partly 
lopeiident,  receiving  iiensions,  and  121 
ire  wholly  dependent,  being  cared  for 
It  public  expeu.se, 

"In  looking  over  the  reports  of  the 
accomplishments  of  commissions  for 
the  blind  in  other  states,  wo  find  that 
Kansas  has  done  very  well  in  its  first 
car,  considering  the  small  appropria- 
lion  and  the  short  time  the  work  has 
iieen  carried  on,"  the  report  says.  "For 
instance,  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
;  he  Oklahoma  comitiV^ion  for  the  blind 
states  that  the  fcoB&mission  in  that 
slate  was  fomr  years  old  before  it  be- 
,'nn  to  accomplish  the  things  it  v.-as 
■  i-eatcd  for.  AVith  the  same  appropria- 
ion  as  Kansas,  they  have  bnt  one 
icacher  in  the  field  while  we  have  two. 
The  state  of  Connecticut  has  had  a 
board  of  education  of  the  blind  since 
I'^OH,  during  which  time  education  fa- 
■ilities  have  been  extended  to  401  blind 
iiorsons;  30  per  cent  of  these  failed  to 
espopd  to  efforts  which  have  been 
:iado;  60  per  cent  improved  the  oppcr- 
unities  offered,  and  10  per  cent  have 
iicen  shown  marked  ability  to  ccpe 
with  the  demands  of  life.  In  1U22  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut  appropriated 
'<10,000  for  home  teaching  in  the 
-tate." 


Lovvetu,   Ma,5)5.i  l-ie<3ule,r. 
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INDUS^TRY  AND  BLINDpiSS 

Tho  .extent  to  which  sheer  negli- 
e:ence  lots  ^  a  cause  of  blindness  is 
emphasTSed  by  a  report  of  the  nation- 
al committee  for  the  prevencion  of 
blindness,  presenting  the  findings  of  a 
survety  of  eye  hazards  of  industrial  oc- 
cupations. 

This  survey,  which  included  every 
occupation  having  eye  hazards,  revealed 
that  about  200,000  accidents  to  the  eyes 
of  workmen  occur  yearly  in  industry  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  about  15  per 
cent,  of  the  to,tal  blind  population  of 
the  country,  or  15,000  persons,  repre- 
isent  the  industrial  blind.  Experts  fig- 
lure  that  industrial  accidents  are  re- 
sponsible for  an  injury  to  the  human 
eye  every  two  and  one-hialf  minutes, 
day   and    night,    during    the    year. 

Of  course,  a  certain  proportion  if 
these  accidents  must  be ''regarded  as 
unavoidable,  but  by  far  the  larger  part 
is  clearly  avoidable.  That  they  are 
«ot  avoided  is  due,  according  to  the 
f  best  reports,  partly  to'  failure  of  em-i 
ployers  to  provide  goggles  and  other 
protective  devices,  but  no  less  or  per- 
haps more,  to  failure  of  employes  to 
use  protective  devices  when  provided. 
The  solution  of  this  more  serious  prob- 
lem In  labor's  active  fields  dependsf 
upon  three  forces,  we  believe:  Legis- 
lation, education  and  actual  and  con- 
tinual accident  prevention  service  to 
industry.  In  some  Industrial  establish- 
ments in  Lowell,  It  may  be  added,  edu- 
cative work  of  this  sort  Is  already  be- 
ing done,  to  the  advantage  of  bothenj^i, 
iploy-eja^S.nA.JEJBB.Iturncl wmi—--^ 
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COOLIDGE  ADDRESSES 
3000  SCIENTISTS 
AT  .WHITE  HOUSE 


SdciiBty  ''No     Longer     Fears     the 

Truth,    Says    the 

President 

Loss  of  Vision  an  Economic  Waste      '   ' 

Thirty  per  cent  of  our  school  children' 
and' fifty  per  cent  of  men  in  industry  have 
defective  eyesight,  yet  total  blindness  Is 
:  on  the  decrease,  said  Dr.  M.  V.  Ball. 

"A  blind  person  is  almost  helpless  and 
the  average  cost  of  a  blind  patient  to  the 
country    is    $300    a    year,"    ho    continued. 


"Hereditary  bUnVlfess.  which  might  be  reme- 
died by  stricter  marriage  laws,  costs  the 
Nation  two  million  dollars  a  year." 

When  you  are  looking  at  a  stetdy,  con- 
tinuous light,  your  brain  is  really  fusing 
a  series  of  nervous  impulses  resulting  from 
periodic  changes  in  the  retina  of  your  eye. 
This  is  what  Dr.  S.  O.  Mast,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  Dr  W.  L.  Dolley,  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College,  deduce  from  experi- 
ments on  the  stimulation  of  the  human  eye 
with  Intermittent  .light,  described  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Physiological  So- 
ciety. ,  They  find  that  under  the  proper 
conditions,  an  intermittent  light  Is  twenty 
times  as  efficient  as  a  continuous  light  of 
the  same  equivalent  strength,  in  its  action 
On  the  eye.  This  elHclency  is  attained  when 
the  dark  periods  are  three  times  as  long  as 
the  light  periods. 

Declaring  that  clinical  studies  have 
shown  that  a  month  of  retardation  in  the 
first  year  of  life  may  be  as  serious  as  a 
whole  year  of  retardation  in  later  school 
life.  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  of  the  Tale  Uni- 
versity Psycho-Clinic  pointed  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  measuring  the  mental  growth  of 
babies  by  their  behavior. 

"The  further  we  pursue  our  Inquiries," 
he  said,  "the  more  evident  it  becomes  that 
we  must  push  investigation  back  to  the 
period  of  infancy  and  ascertain  how  indi- 
vidual differences  assert  themselves  in  their 
earliest  genetic  stages." 
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HEALTH  BUREAU  TRACTS 

URGE  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 


•V 


'Social  Hygiene"  Is  tb  title  of  a 
pamphlot  published  by  the  state 
health  department  and  treating  of 
tho  Boclal  disease  problem  In  West 
Virginia  with  pictures. 
'  The  pamphlet,  which  contains  48 
pages,  Is  composed  almost  exclusive- 
ly of  pnctures  of  blind,  doXormed, 
crippled  or  insane  persons  whose  de- 
fects and  sufTerlngs  were  caused  by 
disease,  of  clinics  where  such  oases 
are  treated  and  of  charts  showing 
statistics  of  the  diseases  and  of  the 
work  that  Is  being  done  to  aradlcate 
them. 

Eleven  thousand  copies  of  the  pam- 
phlet have  bean  printed  and  are  be- 
ing distributed  by  the  health  depart- 
1-  int  to  social  agencies,  fraternal 
and  elvlo  organizations,  etc. 


ONE-THiRD  OF  BUND 
^VICTIMS  OF  NEGLECT 

pnojtl(\\ra  of  the  blind  persons  in 
tlf^CfitecI  States  need  never  have 
become  blind,  while  another  third 
could  have  been  saved  had  proper 
measures  been  taken  in  time,  Eleanor 
P.  Brown  of  Xcw  York,  assistant  sec- 
retary  of   the   national   committee  for 

the      — nrif"      ^'^      i.ht,.i,.^o.-     tokl 

pupils  at  Central  Continuation  school. 

Cleanliness  and  care  of  the  eyes 
I  would  do  much  to  prevent  blind- 
iness,  Miss  Brown  said,  it  is  pos- 
'sible  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases 
of  blindness  caused  by  indasti-iart  ac- 
Icidents  and  unsanitary  conditysns  by 
one-half,    she    asserted. 


Ckucac^o.  III.;  ->^ew-s. 
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Eye    Accident*'    Cost   In    Howe. 

Accidents  to  the  human  eyes  are  one 
of  the  most  costly  phases  of  industrial 
casualties,  according  to  the  national 
committee  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, which  reports  that  in  the  large 
indiistrial  states  of  the  east  the  loss  is 
arounii  SI, 000, 000  per  state  in  actual 
outlay  for  treatment,  care  and  compen- 
asition.  These  sums  do  not  represent 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  actual 
economic  loss  suffered  both  by  em- 
ployes  and    f'AipIoypts. 
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the  Doctors  Are  Doing 


By  SHIELDS  YfAXRES.  BI.  a 


The  State  Department  of  Public  Health 


One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
many  agencies  housed  on  Beacon  Hill 
Is  the  department  of  public  health. 
ThougTi  Its  work  is  not  showy,  it  reach- 
es home  to  every  one  of  us.  Are  the 
"fresh"  eggs  you  buy  rotten?  I/et  the; 
department  of  public  health  straighten 
things  out.  Is  your  well  water  dubious 
In  quality?  Have  the  department  of 
public  health  test  it.  Has  your  young- 
ster a  bad  sore  throat?  Your  doctor 
Avlll  probably  send  in  a  swab  taken 
from  It  to  the  department  of  public 
health  to  determine  whether  diphtheria 
gernid  are  present.  In  other  wordsT 
there  Is  nothing  too  small  or  too  big  for 
this  department  to  look  after,  as  long 
as  that  thing  has  any  connection  with 
the  health  of  the  community. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  split 
up  in  many  divisions.  There  Is  the 
division  of  sanitary  enginerlng,  which 
looks  after  the  various  public  water 
supplies  throughout  the  state,  protect- 
ing tho  supplies,  keeping  track  of  the 
amount  of  water  used,  recording  the 
rainfall,  examining  the  rivers.  It  sees 
that  sewage  Is  properly  disposed  of, 
and  that  obnoxious  features  of  certain 
trades,  such  as  oil  refining  and  soap 
making,  are  kept  within  reasonable 
limits.  Closely  allied  Is  the  division 
that  does  chemical  and  bacteriological 
examination  of  water  and  sewage,  and 
is  continually  at  work  on  improving 
methods  of  sewage  disposal  and  water 
purification. 

The  division  of  food  and  drugs  looks 
after  milk  and  other  foods,  as  well  as 
supervising  cold  storage  plants  and 
slaughter  houses,  and  examining  speci- 
mens of  drugs  for  the  police.  Of  this 
last  work,  testing  of  "liooch"  samples 
makes  a  largo  part.  In  addition,  it 
rnakes  drugs  for  the  treatment  of  vene- 
real  disease. 

DIRECT   HEALTH   GROUP 

Finally,  and  probably  most  important, 
comes  a  group  of  three  divisions — one 
for  cojnniunicablo  diseases,  one  for  hy- 
giene and  one  for  the  state  tubercu- 
losis s-anatoria.  It  Is  this  group  that 
has  the  most  immediate  and  important 
bearing  on  our  health. 

Very  few  citizens  except  physicians 
realize  how  much  i;ve  owe  to  this  de- 
partment. Its  work  is  not  spectacular, 
it  stamps  out  no  great  epidemics,  simply 
because  it  and  the  great  body  of  phy- 
sicians throughout  the  state  are  doing 
their  work  day  by  day,  and  do  not  let 
disease   get    very   far    ahead    of    them. ', 

Of  course  we  can  never  prevent  disease 
entirely,  but  conditions  are  far  better 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  outlook  for  more  health  and  lese 
disease  is  bright. 

The  work  of  a  doctor  has  changed  a 
good  deal.  He  used  to  find  out  what 
the  matter  was  with  you,  and  then  go 
about  curing  it.  Now  ho  tries  to  keep 
you  well. 


This  growing  emphasis  on  prevention 
is  reflected  in  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  health.  Its  work  in  co- 
operating with  physicians  can  be  di-" 
vided  into  three  classes,  though  these 
of  necessity  overlap  more  or  less.  First, 
and  most  important  is  the  prevention  of 
disease.  This  is  done  in  a  general  way 
by  means  of  prepared  lectures,  lantern 
slides  and  moving  pictures  which  teach 
the  essentials  of  child  welfare,  nutri- 
tion, and  control  of  communicable  dis- 
eases. 

In  addition,  there  is  furnished  to  the 
doctor  ammunition  for  his  war  against 
the  more  important  communicable  dis- 
eases. Among  these  is  smallpox. 
Luckily  smallpox  is  rare  In  Massa- 
chusetts, though  kept  down  only  by 
constant  guarding  against  laxity  in  vac- 
cination. Vaccination  protects  not  only 
the  individual  vaccinated,  but  the  com- 
munity. 

WORK   OF  VACCINATION 

Picture  what  woura  liappen  to  Bos- 
ton's business  were  a  smallpox  epi- 
demic to  break  out.  Some  people  ob- 
ject to  vaccination,  usually  ones  who 
have  little  if  any  first  hand  knowledge 
of  smallpox,  but  tho  relentless  experi- 
ence of  time  teaches  us  that  as  soon  as 
an  appreciable  number  of  unvacclnated 
people  grows  up  In  a  community  small- 
pox appears,  mild  at  first,  but  rapidly 
growing  more  severe.  In  a  place  like 
Boston  there  are  too  few  unvacclnated 
for  them  to  be  in  danger;  they  arc  hid- 
jing  behind  their  vaccinated  fellows.  In 
Minnesota  the  anti- vaccinationists  made 
great  headwaj',  and  smallpox  is  reaping 
where  they  have  sown. 
I  The  so-called  triple  typhoid  vaccine, 
'Which  protects  for  about  three  years 
against  typhoid  fever  and  paratj-phold 
A  and  B,  is  also  supplied  by  the  state. 
I  mTote  of  the  value  of  this  vaccine  last 
week,  but  one  or  two  points  will  bear 
repeating.  In  the  first  place,  the  vaccine 
works.  In  the  world  war  typhoid  was  a 
rarity.  In  the  Spanish  war  nearly  one 
man  out  of  every  five  In  service  had 
typhoid  fever.  The  difference  lay  largely 
in  one  factor — in  the  world  war  every 
soldier  was  immunized  against  tJTJhoid. 
In  the  Spanish  war  the  vaccination  was 
lUnltnown. 

I  Secondly,  there  Is  nothing  mysterious 
about  tlie  ■  immunization.  It  has  been 
jknown  for  years  that  in  certain  types  of 
diseases  the  injection  of  dead  germs 
Causing  the  disease  will  immunize  the 
person  or  animal  injected.  This  typhoid 
vaccine  consi«ts  of  heat-killed  germs  of 
typhoid  and  paratyphoid  A  and  B  fe- 
vers suspended  in  a  sterile,  dilute  solu- 
tion of  common  salt.  Its  injection  causes 
slight  if  any  discomfort.  I  have  just 
finished  my  fourth  set.  I  have  been  in 
contact  with  typhoid  fever  cases  and 
worked  with  tho  living  germs  a  good 
deal,  and  my  Immunizations  have  com- 
pletely protected  me. 
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On«  ©f  the  most  important  causes  of 
blindness  Is  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  due 
to  Infection  of  the  eyes  of  the  baby  dur- 
ing birth.  This  can  be  prevented  by 
'vraeblngr  the  baby's  eyes  with  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  silver  irltrate.  This  eo- 
lation is  furnished  In  convenient  form 
by  the  depsirtment  of  public  health. 

Smallpox,  tj-phold  and  ophthalmia  are 
pretty  ■nell  beaten.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  keep  them  down.  But  diphtheria  Is 
another  slorj'-  The  discovery  of  anti- 
toxin 30  yeur.s  ag-o  gave  us  the  first  step 
In  the  mastery  of  the  disease.  It  is  a 
sure  cure  if  given  early  enough  and  in 
large  enough  amounts.  But  it  will  not 
prevent  diphtheria. 

The  nilsslnif  tools  to  overcome  diph- 
theria have  been  given  us  in  the  Schick 
test  to  tell  those  who  arc  susceptible, 
and  the  toxin-antUoxin  injection  to  im- 
munize them.  Diphtheria  is  largely  a 
disease  of  children,  especially  city  chil- 
dren, where  quarantine  is  always  a 
difficult  problem. 

The  material  for  h^th  fifhtok  toitinf 
and  Immunlrlng:  against  diphtheria  Is 
suppMed  by  the  department  of  health. 

So  much  for  disease  prevention.  The 
department  realized  that  very  often  It 
Is  impossible  for  a  doctor  to  have  all 
his  necessary  laboratory  tests  made, 
when  he  Is  trying  to  find  out  the  nature 
of  his  patient's  sickness,  unless  there 
Is  some  central  agency  for  doing  the 
work.  Of  course  a  big  hospital  in  Bos- 
ton has  Its  own  laboratories,  but  how 
about  the  doctor  In  Truro  or  Chelme- 
ford? 

Therefore  the  department  examines 
specimens  for  diphtheria,  tuberculosis 
and  pneumonia  germs,  malaria,  typhoid 
bacilli,  and  the  gonococcus,  and  supplies 
the  local  boards  of  health  with  outfits 
for  the  physician  to  use  in  sending  In 
the    specimen. 

In  addition,  the  state  district  health 
officers  supply  outfits  in  which  speci- 
mens of  suspicious  tumors  can  be  sent 
to  the  laboratory  of  the  Harvard  can- 
cer commission  for  diagnosis. 

Once  the  doctor  has  made  his 
diagnosis,  he  can  get  further  help  from 
the  department  in  certain  diseases. 
Thus  the  antitoxin  laboratory  makes 
diphtheria  antitoxin  serum  to  be  used 
in-  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  and 
serum  for  the  treatment  of  spinal 
menlgitis.  The  \-alue  of  the  serum  for 
pneumonia  Is  not  definitely  proved  as 
yet,  but  It  seems  to  help  certain  cases 
of  the  disease — ^the  so-called  type  I 
cases — and  the  best  way  to  do  Is  to  use 
it  In  those  cases  on  the  chance  It  may 
do  some  good,  secure  In  the  knowledge 
it  can  do  little  if  any  harm. 

In  addition  arsenical  compounds  and 
a  mercury  preparation  for  treating 
cases   of  venereal   disease  are   supplied. 

Aside  from  these  routine  cases,  in 
any  unusual  disease  or  obscure  case  of 
illness  it  is  safe  to  count  on  the  de- 
partment of  public  health  to  do  the 
utmost-  for  the  doctor  and  his  patient 
and  for  the  community. 
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Fnnd  for  Eye  Ingtitnte  Complete 
'  Baltimore.  Feb.  16 — Dr.  Frank  J.  Good- 
now,  president  of  tlje  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, announces  the  completion  of  the 
5.3,000.000  fund  needed  for  the  establish- 
ment here  of  a  teaching  hospital  and  re- 
search  Institute    for  diseases   of  the  eye. 

The  Institute  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  William  Holland  Wllmer,  of  Wash- 
ington, whose  name  It  will  bear,  and  will 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 


Jjostow,  Mass.,  IT■raY^hcr'>.|Qt■ 


FOR  EYE  RESEARCH  WORK 


$3,000,000    Fund    to    Establish    Institute 
Nearly  Completed 

Baltimore,  Feb.  11 — ^An  anonymous  con- 
tribution of  ?250,000  to  the  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  the  William  Holland  Wil- 
mer  Institute  for  research  study  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  eye  was  announced 
today  by  President  Frank  J.  Goodnow  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

This  brings  the  fund  to  $2,000,000  or 
$100,000  less  than  the  total  of  $3,000,000 
which  must  be  completed  by  Feb.  15. 

The  institute  v^ili  be  established  as  part 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine 
and  the  hospital.  1 


BostoYi,  yv1a.i>s.,  Hera.idU. 


Direct   Gazing   at    Sun   Caused   Per- 
manent  Injury  to   Eyes  '^ 

Three  patients^at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  are  now  suffering  from 
blindness  caused  by  directly  gazing  into 
the  sun  during  the  eclipse,  according  to 
Jliss  .\nna  Cannon,  expert  cataloguer  of 
stars  at  the  Harvard  observatory. 

The  first  case,  Miss  Cannon  charac- 
terizes as  that  of  "an  intelligent  person, 
who  should  have  known  better,  who  had 
stared  at  the  sun  without  endeavoring 
to  protect  his  eyes  and  had  as  a  result 
injured  the  cones  of  his  retina  so  badly 
that  it  Is  now  impossible  for  him  to 
focus  his  eyes  on  any  particular  point." 
The  second  case  was  that  of  an  Italian 
woman  of  Boston,  who  had  thought  to 
protect  her  eyes  by  a  strip  of  "blue  glass, 
and  gazed  at  the  eclipse  through  it  for 
over  a  half-hour.  As  the  blue  glass 
served  only  to  shut  out  the  red  light 
rays,  and  not  the  blue  ones,  the' 
woman's  eyes  were  as  badly  injured  as 
if  she  had  faced  the  sun  with  no  pro-* 
lection  whatever. 

Direct   vision    was   also   the   cause    for 
the  third  case  of  blindness. 


Will  Receive  Letters  Based 

on  Examinations  of 
^^      Free  Clinic. 

Letters  telling  2,000  persons  what 
was  found  wrong  with  their  eyes 
'  are  being  mailed  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  -Cleveland  Societ: 
-  for  the  Blind.  This  follows  classi- 
fication oT  f ffe  cases  by  the  clinii. 
of  six,ty  Cleveland  ophthamologist? 
which  gave  free  examinations  Jan 
15,  "Save  Your  .Sight  Day." 

Fifty-four  persons  with  cross- 
eyes  will  learn  that  the  fault  Is 
easily  corrected  by  a  minor  opera- 
tion. When  the  muscles  that  turn 
the  eyes  either  inward  or  outward 
are  stronger  than  their  opposing 
muscles,  cross-eyes  result. 

The  corrective  operation  consists 
of  weakening  the  strongest  muaclesi 
slightly  by  cutting  a  few  of  the 
fibers,  and  shortening  and  strength- 
ening the  loose  ones  by,  taking  al 
small  section  out.  . 

Three-fourths    of    the    cases    ex-! 
amined    need    only    glasses;    nearly 
one-fourth   need  glasses   plus  treat-l 
ment    or    surgery    or    both;    a    few' 
are  normal.     Far-sightedness,  near- 
sightedness    and     astigmatism     are 
the  faults  in  eyes  for  which  glasses 
are  recommended. 

These    three    detects    arc    usually 

jongenital    in    origin,    according    to 

•he  doctors.     But  without  care  they 

ncrease    in    degree    until    vision    is 

•onsiderably        impaired.  Glasses 

isually  stop  the  progression  of  the 

ault. 

Poor  lighting  is  given  as  the  prln- 

Ipai     cause     of     increasing     near- 

ghtedness.       Overuse,     undernour- 

hment    and    poor    hygienic    condi- 

ons  contribute. 

"We  shall  have  much  less  of  this 
the  future."  one  of  the  doctors 
Id,  "especially  in  Cleveland,  where 
r  schools  are  a  national  model  for 
od   lighting." 

There  were  eighteen  cases  of  de- 
tive  optic  nerves.  Bad  liquor  is 
en  as  the  newest  and  moat  vio- 
■  cause.  'When  the  optic  nerve 
'estrfiyed    sight   is   gone. 
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L^  NEW  HOPE  FOR  THEJgUJU^MB 

r    ,bli.«ih.ment  biy  the  William  Holland  Wilmer 

uition  of  a  great  teaching  and  research  in- 

on    at    the    Johns    Hopkins   University,    for 

.._j    of  diseases  of  theeye,  marks  a  new  step 

I   onr-  dealing    with   blindness.     Heret<Jfore    we 

• "  provided  books,  occupations  and  recreation 

10  blind,  on  the  assumption  that  they  were 

nently    blind.      The    new    institution    will 

10  on  the   assumption  that  much  blindness 

lo  cured.     It   scom.s  not  too  much  to  hope, 

lore,  that  imuj^H/lj^jige   who  are  afflicted 

-oine^^i^ricrestorecltopS^ifiipatioa. 

St  of  us  enjoy. 
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THE  LIGHT  THAT  TRIUMPHED, 

Oyrfnight,  it  seemed,  a  fund  of 
000  was  raised  recently  in  the 
endow  the  Wilmer  institute 
as  part  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity. The  fund  is  a  tribute  to  the 
genius — and  that  which  goes  with 
I  genius,  the  capacity  for  taking  pains 
— of  a  man  living.  Dr.  William  Hol- 
land Wilmer  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
one  of  the  first  ophthalmologists  in 
the  world,  who  has  performed  -won- 
derful operations,  but  has  been  ham- 
pered In  his  work  for  lack  of  funds. 
He  now  will  have  in  his  care  at  Bal- 
timore the  most  complete  research 
center  for  eye  diseases  known  to  the 
branch  of  science  of  which  he  is  a 
devotee. 

Sight  is  invaluable ;  hearing  is  in- 
valuable; the  ability  to  express 
thought  in  words  is  invaluable.  Yet 
one,  or  even  all,  can  be  done  without. 
Loss  of  one  means  acutfeness  to  the 
others;  loss  of  all  three  means  re- 
course to  the.  reserved  forces  within 
to  make  up  that  loss.  These  are 
some  of  the  lessons  taught  the  public 
through  the  presence  of  Helen  Keller, 
who  is  touring  the  country  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  National  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  for  those  who  are  help- 
lessljnaliHU. beyond  the  power  to  heal 
of  the  Wilmer  institute.  Her  early 
afflictions  have  been  turned  to  the 
j  public  good.  Her  life  has  been  an 
inspiration  for  ever  so  many  who 
were  born  with  all  their  faculties. 
Her  life  might  have  been  a  tragedy. 
She,  with  the  help  of  devoted  teach- 
ers and  friends,  has  made  it  a  flrl- 
umph. 


But  there  is  only  one  Helen  K^ler, 
one  among  millions  of  ordlnfiry/hu- 
Imans;    one    among    thousands    who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  sight  and 
are   still  blind.     Her  body   has  been 
transformed  by  her  indomitable  will 
into  an  Aeolian  harp,  to  respond  to 
the  vibrations  of  others.     She  "sees" 
and  "hears"  with  her  hands  because 
of     supersensltiveness,     the     result 
largely    of    education    and    culture. 
Her  hands  are  her  eyes  and  ears  and 
plastic  nature  has  gone'  to  their  aid 
by  giving  them   added  acuteness  to 
make   up   for   the  losses   in   another 
direction.     "With    my   hand    I   seize 
and  hold  all  that  I  find  in  the  three 
worlds  —  physical,    intellectual    and 
spiritual,"  she  has  written,  and  It  is 
true,   though   not   all   the   truth,   for 
she    can    see   deeper   than    many    of 
those  who   have  physical   sight  and 
she  can  read  between  nature's  lines 
as  few  of  us  can  do.     She  is  giving 
her   life   for   the   afflicted.     She   can 
feel  for  them  as  others  can  not  feel, 
and  she  is  causing  the  many  to  ap- 
preciate more   keenly  the  lot  of  the  ' 
blind.    At  the  same  time,  through  it 
all,  she  makes  known  to  those  who 
will    see    and    hear   and    understand 
that  it  is  not  the  body  but  the  spirit 
within    that    counts    in    human    en- 
deavor. ^        ._i_ 
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ujilly  disappearing  owing  to  the  pas- 
sage in  most  states  of  laws  requir- 
ing tlie  use  of  a  weak  silver  nitrate 
solution  in  the  eyes  Immediately  after 
birth.  Traclionia,  or  granulated  lids, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  caused  about 
the  same  number  of  cases  as  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum.  Poisoning  by  wood 
alcohol  and  other  poisons  was  respon- 
sible for  a  considerable  number  of 
cases. 

Since  the  cause.'*  of  blindness  are  so 
numerous,  the  prevention  of  blindness 
necessarily  covers  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects.  Blindness  following  con- 
tagious diseases  can  only  be  prevented 
by  preventing  the  diseases  which 
cause  it,  but  accidents  can  be  very 
largely  prevented  by  proper  precau- 
tions. The  National  Safety  council, 
by  a  widespread  educational  campaign 
in  factories  and  workshops  during  ths 
past  ten  years,  has  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  accidents  to  the  eyes. 
Shields  for  drilling,  filing  and  grinding 
machines,  the  use  of  goggles  in  all 
work  in  which  the  eyes  might  he  in- 
jured, and  the  use  of  protective  screens 
for  blast  furnaces,  welding  apparatu.s 
and  other  or)erations  requiring  etrong 
light  and  high  degree.<«  of  heat  have 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  eye  ac- 
cidents. 

Don't  take  any  chances  with  your 
eyes.  You  can't  get  along  without 
them  either  In  enjoying  your  life  or  1b 
eHfoia:;  your  living.  "r^ 
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THE  United  States  census  report 
for  1922  shows  that  there  are  52,- 
S^jJ  blind  persog^g  in  this  country.  In 
35J{i8  or  these,  deflnlte  Information 
was  obtained  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
blindness. 

In  13,818  cases,  or  38  per  cent, 
blindness  was  caused  by  some  disease 
of  the  eye.  Itself,  such  as  cataract.  In 
5,623  caseu  or  15  per  cent,  blindness 
was  the  result  of  some  general  dis- 
ease. The  principal  diseases  which 
may  cause  blindness  are  measles  scar- 
let fever,  diabetes,  meningitis,  influ- 
enza, Bright's  disease,  typhoid  fever, 
and  smallpox*  Accidents  were  respon- 
sible for  5,913,  or  16  per  cent.  Atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve,  a  mysterious  condi- 
tion in  which  the  nerve  of  the  eye 
shrivels  up  and  becomes  useless, 
caused  1,765  cases,  or  5  per  cent. 
Uphthalmla  neonatorum,  or  sore  eyes 
of  new-born  babies,  caused  1,198  cases, 
or  3  per  cent.     This  disease  is  grad- 


J^"  BLIND  -- 

The  human  race,  a  loading  expert 
in  optometry  warns  us,  will  be  blind 
in  200  years  if  the  present  rate  of  de- 
fective vision  keeps  up.  That  is  bad 
ne-ws,  and  we  Lope  it  is  exaggerated, 
hut  when  we  look  about  u.s  and  see 
the  number  of  folk  wearing  glasse,s; 
we  are  not  so  sure  but  what  there'^' 
truth  in  It.  .. 

There  are  three  major  causes  for 
this  bad  si^t.  They  are  narcotics, 
booze  and  excessive  tobacco.  For  pos- 
terity's sake.  It  \i  up  to  us  to  con- 
a«er  them.  Goodness  knows,  a  man 
likes  to  stretch  out  in  hi.s  arm  chair 
of  aR  evening  and  light  up  the  old 
pipe.  He  stretches,  his  teet  are  com- 
fortable iu  his  slippers,  and  he  likes 
to  watch  the  clouds  of  smoke.  It  ia 
really  a  soothing  sensation  when  his 
wife  scolds  him  for  getting  ashes  on 
;the  carpet. 


'  But  try  an  experiraent  -with  your- 
aelf.  Close  your  eyes  and  smokp. 
Tl^re^fourths  of  the  enjoyment  la 
gone.  So  it  really  Is  largely  a  mental 
enjoympnt.  Isn't  It?  You  like  the  en- 
vironment with  wLlch  you  habituailj 
associate  smoking  better  than  ihf 
temoke  Itself. 

Ahout  moonshine  and  narcotic 
Jrugs  there  Is  no  great  rtivisiou  ol 
opinion  among  clean  people.  They 
want  to  get  rid  of  both.  Smoking  is 
•?not  by  any  means  such  an  evil.  It  I9 
excessive  Bmoking  that  hurts  the 
sight. 


Blindness  Is  Decreasing 
"^  v.  H.  Census  Showi 

Fell    Off   5,000   In   Ten    Years ProJ 

portion  VarylnB  Thronghout 
Different    States. 

Tliere  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  last 
few  years  iu  the  number  of  blind  people 
throughout  the  country.  The  census 
of  1910  gave  a  total  of  57,272  in  the 
United  States,  wiiile  ten  years  later 
this  had  fallen,  despite  the  increase  in 
population,  to  52,567,  says  the  New 
York  Tiw^es.  In  other  words,  in  1910 
there  were  62-3  blind  people  per  million 
population,  while  a  decade  later  there 
were  but  507. 

The  proportion  of  the  blind  to  the 
population  varies  widely  in  different 
ytates.  Wyoming:  has  but  154  blind  prr 
miJlioii  of  population,  which  is  the  low- 
est recorded:  New  York  has  405,  Indi- 
ana 759.  while  the  State  with  the  high- 
ejit  proportion  of  blind  is  New  Hamji.-, 
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with  1,532  per  million. 
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W,  F.  Morgan  Agaiu  Re-elected 
Blind  Preventia^n  Boarcl^  Head 

WfffHWWnowesQJj^gan,  president 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Committgfi  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  BlindneTs,  again  was  re-elected 
nt  tha  aiiiiii  nnniinl  meeting  yesterday. 
Mr.  Morgan  has  held  the  last  ter.  years. 
Other  officers  elected  were  Dr.  E.  Park 
Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  and  Miss  Louisa  Lee  { 
Schuyler,  of  New  York,  vice-presidents.. 

The  other  members  of  the  committee! 
are  Dr.  Ellice  M.  Alger,  of  the  Post-| 
Graduate    Medical    School;    Carl    A.    del 


Gerdorff,  of  the  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind;  John  M.  Glenn, 
general  director  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation;  Preston  S.  Millar,  former 
president  of  the  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing Society,  and  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
principal  ef  the  Institute  for  ;hc  Edu- 
cation  of  the   Blind. 
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National    Body    Reports    Over 
10,000  Members  Enrolled  in 
Vision  Committee's  Work.     . 

TneiW  is  now  throughout  the 
United  States  greater  interest  in 
every  phase  of  the  movennent  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  than  at  iin." 
rime  since  its  inception  xnor»  than 
ten  years  ago.  'J  a  is  was  ir.'Jic".'tt«»'"' 
ip  a  number  of  r(  p^rts  m&dti  ocMic 
ye.sterday  followins  the  semiinnnunl 
meeting  of  the  Kxecutive  Committee 
and  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Cominiete*-  for  the  Prevfn- 
licn  of  Blindnes*. 

This  committee,  whii-h  initiated 
the  national  campaign  for  the  con- 
servation of  Vision  with  a  handful  of 
members  in  1915  now  )n<-luJ'_.s  mor-j' 
I  ban  10. OO')  persons,  according  to 
the  report  of  Lewis  H.  Carris. 
managing  director.  As  incticaiion.s 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
rreventior  of  blindness.  -Mr.  Carris 
leoorted  that  more  than  t. >■:'}<*  p'jr- 
:;ons  livinir  ,n  every  secii^'ri  of  liie 
United  States  have  asked  for  copies 
of  the  committee's  recent  report  on 
the  eye  hazards  of  industrial  occupa- 
tions; that  a  number  of  universities 
are  now  conducting  courses  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  special 
conservation  of  vision  classes;  that 
practically  every  State  now  has 
some  form  of  legislation  for  era- 
dicating conditions  conducive  to 
blindness:  and  that  the  committee 
has  during  the  last  year  enjoyed  the 
co-operation  of  the  .Vational  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  in  a 
number  of  important  research  enter- 
prises on  which  reports  are  to  be 
made  public  in  the  near  future. 

The  managing  director  reported 
that  the  United  States  is  now  recog- 
nized as  the  world  leader  in  con- 
servation Ot'  vision  work. 


The  managinsr  direclvr  announced 
that  the  committee  had  received  an 
yiion\mou.<  contribbtion  of  S6.<i0i) 
from  a  Xew  York  woman,  and  that 
10.052  other  persons  had  during  the 
last  year  made  contributions  rang- 
ing from  2  5  cents  to  JI.O'OO  to  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

William  Fellowes  Morgan,  who 
has  been  president  ot  the  committee 
for  ten  years,  waa  re-elected,  and 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  and 
Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  of  New 
York  City,  founders  of  the  organiza 
lion.  were  re-elected  first  an 
sc<cond  vice-presidents,  respe 
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SIGHT  (%BXBIES. 

BEEGEK  J. — Babies  can  see  as  well 
at  birth  as  at  any  later  date.  The  eyi 
Is  fully  developed  then  and  is  capable 
of  taking  all  impressions.  What  h 
lacking',  howpver,  is  comprehension  oj 
what  the  vision  shows.  In  fact,  lh« 
baby  sees  but  does  not  know  what 
it  Is  seeing.  It  is  only  after  long-  fa-j 
niiliarity  with  the  things  observed 
and  education  or  instruction  In  wha^ 
vision  means,  that  -a.  child  correctlj/ 
construes  what  the  eye   is  revealing. 

BLINDNESS.  1 

Babies  are  not  usually  born  blind  un- 
less tliere  is  some  physical  abnormality 
or  deformity  of  the  skull  or  orbit  ot 
the  eye  itself,  which  can  be  readily 
detected  by  ordinary  medical  examina- 
tion. The  eye  of  the  new-born,  how- 
ever, is  very  susceptible  to  contagious 
local  infections  and  it  Is  for  this  reai 
son  that  doctors  and  midwives  make  ^ 
practice  of  dropping  a  1  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  eyes  o 
all  babies,  yi  the  case  of  mldwlve 
this  practice  is  compulsory  and  to  re^ 
move  any  possible  excuse  the  materia^ 
is  provided  for  them  free  of  charge* 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  cased 
of  blindness  due  to  this  simple  precauJ 
tion   has    been   astonishing.  I 

Babies'  eyes  shc-uld  be  protected 
against  excessive  light  and  direct  suni 
light  will  undoubtedly  harm  them  U 
exposure  continues  for  even  a  shorl 
time.  For  young  babies  a  somewhat 
darkened  and  well-ventilated  room  Iq 
best   for   sleeping   purposes. 
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PREVENTION   OF   BLINDNESS 
Editor  of  The  Press  Hel'IUlJ  I 

Today,  as  never  before  the  word 
"Prevention"'  comes  to  our  minds 
v.iien  we  see  human  suffering  and 
distress.  We  ask  ourselves,  "What 
is  the  cause'.'  Could  the  culainity 
have  been  prexcntcd'.'''  Our  hearts  are' 
wrung  with  pity  and  we  long  to  be, 
able  to  help. 

Tt  i.«.  indeed,  n  ^\o^l<^GrfuT  thing  \o 
help  tIio.se  ufficterl,  but  how  much 
better  to  prevtiit    iiuch     liascdics  as 


blindness  and  Impaired  vision  before 
they  occur!  We  cannot  afford  to  al- 
low ignorance  and  neglect  to  rob  the 
helpless  and  innocent  of  their  most 
precious  sense— sight.  Such  loss  is 
^Irreparable.  Look  at  the  HtHc  ciiil- 
Wren  in  the  schools — or  tlie  blind  in 
your  home  State — in  all  states,  l^'ully 
ntie-quarter  of  them  would  be  seeing 
today  if  someone  had  put  a  few  drops 
of  a  simple  preventive  into  their  eyes 
when  they  were  born! 

Information  has  been  brought  to- 
■-;ether  on  every  phase  of  blindness 
i;aused  by  defect,  disease,  accident, 
or  strain,  and  is  being  broadcast 
daily  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
by  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  This  infor- 
mation has  been  approved  by  the 
highest  authorities.  The  National 
Committee  Is  not  supported  by  state 
or  city  appropriation.  It  relies  wholly 
upon  the  good  will  and  generosity  of 
those  to  whom  the  cause  commends 
itself. 

National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 

LEWISH.  CARRIS. 
Managing  Director,  130  E.  -.nd  St. 

New  York. 
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Their   Watch    Important 
Detection  of  Trouble 
Nurses  Learn 
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Keen  observation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  most  Important  in  the  de- 
tection of  eye  trouble  among  schrfOl 
children.  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway  of 
New  York,  secretary  of  the  N^Jtioaal 
Commission  for  PreventjiJB'tJf"  Blind- 
ness, told  scho(2L-JM»ri?€s  of  New  Bed- 
ford this  morning  at  a  lecture  in  the 
school  committee  rooms. 

If  children  screw  up  their  faces  when 
they  read,  or  persistently  hold  tRelr 
heads  on  on©  side  or  complain  of  head- 
aches, they  are  pretty  sure  to  have 
some  eye  trouble  and  they  should  be 
reported  to  the  school  nurse,  the  spesJt- 
er  said.  She  rather  discounted  the 
value  of  the  ordinary  examination 
which  consists  of  reading  a  series  of 
letters  and  numerals  at  a  given  dia- 
t.-ince  saying  that  children  often  mem- 
orize the  chart. 

The  work  of  the  school  nurse,  the 
speaker  explained,  consists  in  seeing 
that  the  child  Is  fitted  wlt^i  elassea 
from  a  prescription  following  an  ex- 
amination by  an  ornithologist  and  not 
with  lenses  purchased  in  the  ten  cent 
store.  Pi-equently,  much  tact  is  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  nurse  for  the 
parents  will  Insist  that  "Johnny  can 
see  good  enough."  If  the  eye  troufcle 
is  so  serious  that  lack  of  care  consti- 
tute* ^.ctual  cruelty,  the  case  can 
lie  taken  Into  court. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  recommended  that 
all   children   be   given   a   thorough    ex- 


amination   when    entering       school    so 
that  all  defects  may  be  corrected  be- 
fore the  child  begins  its  school     work. 
Examine  in  Fifth  Year 

Examinations  should  also  be  made 
during  the  fifth  year  and  -when  the 
child  leaves  school.  The  ideal  way,  of 
course,  is  to  have  a  thorough  exa.mina- 
tion  every  year. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  regretted  that  in  the 
average  nonmal  school  the  teacher  is 
not  given  adequate  training  in  regard 
to  care  of  the  pupil's  eyes  and  said 
that  much  of  the  good  nurses'  work 
consists  in  training  the  teachers  and 
gelling  their  cooperation. 

The  schoolroom  walls  should  usual. 
ly  be  painte^ibuff  Window  space  should 
be  one  fifth  of  the  floor  area.  Windows 
should  be  placed  on  one  ^iAe  of  the 
room  so  that  there  will  be  no  cross 
shadows  and  should  go  to  t!i<s  top  of 
the  room  becaui*  tnp  light  is  be.st, 
'cnare  is  tho  thing  to  be  avoided  fn  ar- 
j^iHcial  IJghfing. 
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TEACHERS 


Many  Pupils  Suffer  From  De« 

fective   Vision    Due   to 

Inoirrect  Lighting 

New  York,  April  20.— A  na- 
tion-wide effort  to  eliminata 
from  the  schoolroom  the  con^ 
ditions  which  are  having  a 
harmful  effffect  on  the  eyes  of 

children  will  be  initiated  today. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  ia 
every  State,  county  and  dty  ihavin* 
a  sohool  population  of  25,000,  or 
more,  will  receive  from  the  Na» 
tionaJ  Committee  for  the  Prevea- 
tion  of  Blindness,  for  dlstributl«m 
among  public  school  teachers,  a  com- 
munication based  on  the  code  of 
lighting  school  buildings  which  wis 
prepared  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  So- 


jciety  and  the  American  Institute  of 
] Architects.  This  code  was  recently 
[approved  as  the  American  standarij. 
In  announcing  the  plan  to  place  a 
copy  of  a  non-teohnical  summary  of 
this  code  in  the  hands  of  every  pub- 
lic and  private  school  teacher  in 
America,  Mr.s.  Winifred  Hathaway, 
secretary  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
declared  that  a  recent  study  of  the 
condiUon  of  the  eyes  of  more  than 
4,000,000  public  school  children  fa- 
dicates  that  approximately  12  per 
cent,  of  all  school  children  in  Armer- 
ica  have  such  seriously  defective 
vi.sion  as  to  be  handicapped  in  their 
school    work. 

The  communication   from   thi   N^'- 
tional    Committee   will    not   only   oc- 
qij^aint   the  teacher  with   the   princi- 
ples of  corrrect  lighting,  but  will  deal 
with   the  arrangement   of  seats  and 
desks,  coloring   of  walls,   the   use  of 
window  shades,  construction  and  Jo- 
eation  of  'blackboards,  and  tlie  posi- 
tion   of    the    teacher    herself   in    the 
classroom,    all    of    which    have    Im- 
portant bearings  on  the  lighting  cop- 
dition    within   the   room   and  on   Liic 
•  use  or  abuse  of  the  children's  eyes. 
j     The      committee      emphaslees    t»ie 
[fact      that      the    eyestrain    resulting 
jfrom     incorrect     lighting    of    school 
jrooms    frequently    results    in    func- 
tional disorders,   nearsightedness,  pr 
other   serious    eye    defects.  t 

It  declares  that  two  of  th«  chief 
jcauses  of  eyestrain  are  insufficient 
Illumination  and  glaroj  and  then  de- 
scribes the  method  of  eliminating 
these  causes.  - 


TH^  BOSTON  HERALD 


^MgpAY,  APRIL  20,  1925 

URGES  REFORMS  !N 
SCHOOL  LIGHTING 

Committee  to  Prevent  Blind- 
1        ness  Starts  Campaign 


NEW  YORK,  April  20— A  nation- 
wide effort  to  eliminate  from  the 
schoolroom  the  conditions  which 
are  having  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
{ eyes  of  children  will  be  initiated  to- 
day. 

Superintendents  of  Kohools  in  every 
stuto,  county  and  city  having  a  school 
population  of  26,000  or  more  will  re-- 
colve  from  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  for  distri- 
bution amone  public  school  teachers 
.1  communication  bated  on  the  code  of 
lighting  school  bulldlnfrs  which  was  pre-  I 


]>Rred  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
lh«  niumlnatlng  Engineering  Society 
and  the  American  InsUtute  of  Archi- 
tects. This  code  was  recently  approved 
as  the  American  standard. 

In  announcing  thfi  plan  to  pince  r 
copy  o^  a  iion-teehnical  summary  of 
ihls  code  In  the  hands  of  every  public 
■.nd  private  school  teacher  In  America, 
fllrs.  T(\'inlfred  Hathaway,  secretary  of 
vhe  National  Committee  for  the  Pre\«n- 
tlon  of  Bllndnes.s,  declared  that  a  re. 
cent  Ptiidy  ol'  the  condition  of  the 
.yes  of  more  than  4,000,000  public  school 
chlldreti  "hows  that  approximately  12 
p»  r  cent,  of  all  school  children  In  Amer- 
ica have  such  seriously  defective  vl- 
Fion  as  to  be  handicapped  In  their  work.  ! 

The  C'.'miiiunication  from  the  national  ] 
ci;mmlttee    will    not    only    acquaint    tho 
teacher   with    the    pri'iciples    of    cerrect 
lighting-,  but  will  deal  with  the  nrrange- 
ment    of    seals    iind    desks,    coloring    of  ' 
w.iUs,   the   use   of  window   shades,    >on-  ' 
structlon    and    location    of    blackboards 
and    the    p'.sitlon    cf    the    teacher    bur- 
s' If  In  the  ?lass  room,  all  of  which  'lave 
Important  hearing's  on  the  'Ightir.;;  con- 
ditio" within  tl  e  room  and  one  t.io  usjj 
or   atuFe    of    the    children's    eyes.  ! 


jYeWB&cit-Vo'«^<^'  Ma.SS.1  Me-TcxA.r'/- 


jId  >t- C u <u  i^" .   y-\o.,Li»^.i  js^rjulT. 


JJ^rUao..  i<?a5- 


■^F     EYESlQ-HT. 


/ 


\  Jitter  Sigh't  "Week 


The  teacher's  great  opportunity 
to  help/conserve  the  eyesight  of 
school  /chil*Pen  lies  in  observing 
closely  mitoilidfin  the  class  room,  says 
Mrs.  WilTfre^  Hathaway,  secretary 
of  the  National  Commission  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  who  ad- 
dressed school'  nurses  and  princi- 
pal.s  Saturday  morning  at  school 
department  headquarters.  Mrs. 
Hathaway's  lecture,  illustrated  by 
slides,  dwelt  on  common  defects  and 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  classroom  con- 
ditions, and  the  work  of  consery^ 
tion  of  eyesight  classes^ 


jYev7  i^orK.  JY.^.,  vftwe-rifc^vu. 


ft^y'vt  gOu    \<\%5. 


Cdmpaign  Organized\ 
l\  to  Fight  Blindness: 

'^  VpproximlWry  12  per  c^jii^tfT^ 
school    children    in    America    have 
such  seriously  defective  vision   as 
to   be  handicapped   In   their   work, 
according  to  a  recent  exa»ninatloa 
of     more     than     4.000,000     public 
scholo  children,  it  was  made  pub- 
lic yesterday.  ,  ,  ,•  v» 
In  order  to  combat  harmful  light- 
ing   conditions    in    schoolrooms,    a 
uation-wide  drive  will  be  started  to- 
day by  the  National  Committee  for 
,he  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Paiu- 
phlets  on  the  code  of  lighting  will 
be  sent  to  every  public  and  pr^v^ 
achb<J.eacher  In  the_  - 


Bett4|rSight  Week  in  Missouri  wi 
LrJtlflll  fjr-— ^t"r^''"^'""~''^°y  27  in 
plusive,  it  has  been  announced  by  tht 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Clinics  at  which  any  person  may 
have  his  eyes  examined  will  be  es- 
tablished in  all  principal  cities  in  the 
state,  and  physicians  in  the  various 
communities  will  give  of  their  time 
to  conduct  the  examinations. 

Last  year  the  Commission  inaugu- 
rated a  Better  Sight  Day,  and  the 
great  number  of  persons  who  ap- 
peared caused  the  organization  to  set 
aside  a  week  for  the  work  this  year. 
Special  programs  have  been  ar-j 
ranged  for  several  of  the  larger 
places. 

Of  the  6000  blind  adults  in  Mis- 
souri 2000  are  needlessly  blind,  ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  the  Mis-j 
souri  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

The  state  has  been  divided  into 
districts  for  the  work,  and  the  vari- 
ous district  associations  for  the  blind, 
are  assisting  the  Missouri  Commis- 
sion in  supervising  tne  operating  of 
the  clinics. 

In  the  Southwestern  district  the 
Jasper  County  Association  has  out- 
lined the  work.  Clinics  announced] 
are: 

Aurora,  112a  Madison,  Hours  9  to 
10  a.  m.  daily  except  Sunday.  ./ 

"      Nevada,     Coui-t       House,     Cqjrfty 
_  Room,  hours  10  to  12  a.  m.  ^jdfy  ex- 
cept Sunday.  __Je\^ 


S TA  TIS TICS  O nIbLIMD NESS. 


THURE  has  be«n  a  uecrease  in  the 
last  few  years  In  the  number  of 
blind  people  Ihrouehoul  the  coun- 
11  \.  The  census  of '  1910  gave  a  total 
of  57,272  In  the  United  States,  while 
ten  years  later  this  had  fallen,  despite 
the  Increase  in  population,  to  .")2.riG7.  In 
other  words,  In  IMO  there  were  02;! 
blind  people  per  million  population, 
while  a  decade  later  there  were  but  ,'507. 


he  proportion  of  the  blind  to  tJieT 
lulation  varies  widely  in  dtffei-entl 
tes.    Vyoniine  has  but  154  blind  pe. 'i 


Tl 
pop 
St  a 

million  of  population,  which  is  the  low 
est  recorded :  New  York  has  ^5,  Indi- 
ana 739,  Khile  the  State  with  tlie 
highest  proportion  of  blind  i?  Ney 
Hampshire  with   1,632  per  million. 


i^e  ^asliiEstion  fifdi 


Monday,  June  1,  1025. 


DRJILMERTOSilL 
TDEOIlOPElOSm 


Ideas  Gained  to  Be  Utilized  in 
Establishing  Johns  Hop- 
kins Eye  Institute. 

PLANS  TO  OPEN  FIRST        1 1 
UNIT  IN  OCTOBER 

$1,000,000  Will  Be  Spent  on| 

Buildings  and  Equipment 

of  Needed  Medical  Aid. 


Special  to  The  \^"n(^hlnar^on  Pout. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  31. — Dr. 
William  H.  "Wilmer,  noted  eye 
specialist  cf  "Washington  and 
recently  appointed  professor  of 
ophthalmology  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  university  and  oph 
almologist-in-chief  of  the  universi 
ty's  hospital,  tvill  sail  for  Europe 
Tuesday  for  a  survey  of  research 
methods  abroad.  His  trip  is  prepar 
atory  oC  the  opening  o  fa  $3,000,- 
OOO  institute  at  the  uni>'ersity  for 
the  study  and  treatment  of  the  eye 
and  causes  of  blindness. 

It  was  announced  today  by  Dr. 
Winford  H.  Smith,  director  of  the 
hospital,  that  the  first  unit  of  the  • 
eve  institute,  which  will  be  under 
rlr.  Wilmer's  direction,  will  bel 
opened  October  1.  Plans  for  the 
remainder  of  the  institute  will  not 
be  drawn  until  Dr.  Wilmer's  re- 
turn. 


With  a  view  to  gathering  all 
available  information  which  will  be 
of  service  in  perfecting  plana  for 
the  institute.  Dr.  Smith  g^id.  "Dr. 
Wilmer  will  visit  such  medical 
renters  as  Paris.  Vienna.  Berlin, 
Breslaii,  Frieberg,  Liepzig.  Lon- 
don, Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  He 
will  study  not  only  the  latest  lab- 
oratopy  methods  in  opthalmology, 
but  also  in  bacteriology,  bio-chem- 
istry and  all  the  medical  sciences 
which  have  a  bearing  on  ocular 
diseases. 

Meets  Great  31eclical  Need 

"The  Wtlmer  institute  will  fill 
one  of  the  greatest  medical  needs  of 
this  country.  Although  America 
has  equaled  Europe  in  many  de- 
partments of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  has  surpassed  in  some,  it  has 
never  had  a  clinic  for  the  study  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the 
I  eye  which  could  begin  to  rank  with 
'  some  of  those  abroad.  For  that 
reason  we  have  had  to  depend  on 
Europe  for  the  training  of  our  lead- 
ing ophthalmologists.  Since  the 
i  war  economic  conditions  in  Europe 
/iave  hampered  this  work.  The 
need  in  this  country  for  such  a 
elinic  as  the  Wilmer  institute  is 
therefore  greater  than  ever  before. 
Of  the  $3,000,000  available,  $1,- 
000.000  will  be  spent  for  the  build- 
ing and  equipment  and  $2,000,000 
will  be  kept  intact  as  endowment 
for  the  free  care  of  patients  and  for 
the  support  of  research  and  teach- 
ing. The  unit  to  be  opened  in  Oc- 
tober will  have  ten  beds  for  private 
patients  and  26  beds  for  ward  pa- 
tients. 


Tuesday,  June  2,  1935. 

ym —  ■  - 

Eye  Experts  Offer  Free 
Tests  in  Safety  Drive 


Deploring    the    number    of    auto- 
mobile accidents  in  the  District  due 
to  defective  eyesight  on  the  part  of  | 
drivers,  and  asserting  their  willing- 
ness to  aid  Director  of  Traffic  Eld- 
ridge  in  correcting  this  evil,  mem- 
bers of  the  Optometrical  Society  of 
the   District   of   Columbia,   at  their 
meeting   last  night,   passed   resolu- 
tions offering  their  services,  free  of! 
i  'harge,  to  examine  the  eyes  of  any 
pplicant  for  a  permit,  at  the  dis- 
etion  of  Mr.  Eldridge. 
Dr.  Edwin  H.  Silver,  who  offered 
He    resolutions,    pointed    out    that 
itomoblle  dealers  had  promptly  of- 
red  free  Inspection  of  brakes  and 
I  lights  as  soon  as  the  announcement 


that  these  two  Important  adjuncts 
to  an  automobile  must  reach  certain 
specifications. 

"Certainly  the  correction  of  im- 
I  perfect  eyesight  is  more  important 
'  than  anything  else  connected  with 
driving  an  automobile,"  said  Dr. 
Sliver,  "and  I  think  every  opto- 
metrist in  Washington  is  patriotic 
enough  to  give  his  services  in  a 
cause  like  this.  If  we  can  reduce 
the  death  rate  for  the  year  by  one, 
we  will  be  amply  repaid." 


j'l't la-vvlTa.)  GcaL.,  Avn-e/'^t<^i3Lv\^. 


JxA.-y\^  *\   .     ^-^S. 


Georgia  Association  to  Discuss 

iVIethods  of  Prevention  at 

Atlanta  IVIeeting. 


I  Ways  and  means  of  preventing 
blindness  among-  those  whose  visions 
are  .defected  will  be  stressed  In  ad- 
dresses to  be  delivered  by  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  at  a  two-day 
meeting  of  the  Georgia  Association 
for  the^Blind^t^^flnvene  Tuesday 
morning^^tn^B^tlst   Tabernacle. 

Dr.  H.  F.  McDuffie,  local  eye  spe- 
cialist, will  be  principal  speaker  at 
the  gathering,  and  other  addresses 
will  be  made  by  members  of  the 
'association,  Including  Paul  Donohue, 
coroner  of  Fulton  County,  who  is 
presi(^nt   of  the  association. 

"Prevention  of  Blindness"  Is  the 
general  subject  of  the  meeting,  and 
all  speakers  will  talk  on  topics  rela- 
tive to  that  subject.  J.  J.  Chllds, 
treasurer  of  the  as^soclation,  an- 
nounced the  necessity  and  vital  im- 
portance of  educating  children  in 
schools  to  the  proper  way  of  study- 
ing will  particularly  be  emphasized 
at  the  gathering.  The  situation,  Mr. 
Chllda  said,  has  met  wltk.  hearty  ap- 
proval   in    many    cities. 

Other  officers  of  the  association 
are  O.  W.  Taff,  first  vice  presi- 
dent; W.  H.  Childs,  second  vice 
president,  and  Mrs.  B.  D.  Mansion, 
secretary.  Governor  Clifford  Walker 
is  a  member  of  the  association  and 
Is  expected  to  be  in  attendance  at 
sessions  next  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day. 

An  extensive  membership  cam- 
paign recently  was  launched  by  the 


association,  and  many  new  mem- 
bers are  expected  to  attend  this 
meeting.  Dr.  M.  Ashby  Jones,  pas- 
|tor  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Baptist 
Church,  also  will  address  the  meet- 
ing. 

A  recent  achievement  of  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  aid  of  the  Georgia 
Library  Association  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  department  for  the  blind, 
which  sends  books  to  those  handi- 
capped by  blindness  all  over  the 
state.  ,  A  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment program  will  be  a  concert  on 
the  opening  night  of  the  conference 
at  Egleston  Hall,  In  which  pupils 
ffomevery  section  in  Georgia  will 
partirVpataMHHMnMaaaHBHM"*****'''''''^ 


ktJ^viti^.QuBi.,  GonStlt  JLt\,  o,^^. 


X^v^.e.'^„    I'l^S- 


Workers  for  Bi 

Plan  To  Disc  iiss 
Sight  Conservation 

('o)iservrttion  of  siglit  will  be  one 
of  I  he  piiiidpal  topics  of  disciij- 
.sioii  at  tlie  aniiuiil  coiiventian  of  the 
(>eoi-ia  a.ss«ciaiii>u  of  Woi-I:.m-.s  fi-r 
the  Klincl  Tuesdii.v  and  Weiliie.'-ii.iv  at 
the   Kapti.st   Tahc'i-.i.-.d. . 

Tlie  aims  of  Uie  aisooialion  .-re 
.sij;ht  fonservHtion  and  ti:e  furni.sh- 
iiig  of  r(Muiiiici'nti\'o  rmplo.'.munc  for 
the  .state's  hliiui.  '1  he  ciimiiiiition 
of  blind  boKKais  :s  oiio  of  the  objects 
of   tln>  axsociatiou's    vvoik. 

Paul  Donplioo,  of  Atlanta,  is  pres- 
ident, am!  other  o(!U-eis  acj  .\.  W. 
Tafr.  of  Alorelanl,  Ijr.st  vie;  p-es- 
itlcnt;  W.  U.  Chills.  <  f  All.-in'a,  sec- 
ond vice  pi-(!si(k'nt ;  Mrs.  Betilah  D. 
Aian.ston.  secretary,  and  .J.  .J.  CliilJs, 
of   Atlanta,    ^carenvy. 

The  foiiith  anaiiui  concert  of  the 
association  will  l,e  sivea  at  8:30 
o'clock  Tups<lay  niy;lit  an  r.xs't'StOii 
hall.  Admission  vviil  be  i>f>  cent;:,  and 
the  proceeds  will  so  towird  the 
work  of  the  a.s.soci.tii.^ii.  Those  l;ik- 
inx  pait  in  the  •?ono?i-t  art*  jnipiln 
:iiid  former  pupils  of  the  Academy 
lor  the  Blind  at  .Ma.-o-i.  Tlit  chorng 
woik  is  declared  to  he  I'specially 
Kood. 

J>r.  M.  Asbb.v  .Jones.  )iiJsfni'  of  (up 
Ponce  de  Leon  Baptist  chnr.-h.  and 
Dr.  H.  F.  McDiifty,  pr.,io>M.'nt  r.ve 
.specialist,  will  be  n -iiidii.ul  spe.tk- 
ers  at  the  copvention.  Sii-'c':;!  em- 
phasis will  be  K!ven  nt  the  sessions 
to  eye  conservation  an  J  the  cstub- 
li.'iliinjf  of  classes  for  thjse  wiiose 
sisht  is  so  defective  that  they  arj 
nnable    lo    do    rej^iilnr   .sci)ool    work. 

Compulsory  educjitio-i  lor  the  blind 
i.s  being  soiisht  bv  I'lS  .is.soci'iiion. 
A  circiilalinK  library  for  the  blind 
h.'ts  been  eslabli.^bed  in  .conncciiou 
uith  (lie  stale  library  commisiiou  at 
the  slate  capitoL  An  opporhiuily 
to  become  iisefiil  enfj  p  )M.'!rriictive 
citizens,  and  to  rake  th.-ir  places. as 
noriiinl  men  and  wom".i  i.s  soi;Kbt 
for  the  blind  tliro.ich  lh»  inedii  m  of 
the    a.«Nocial  ion. 


'Rvi.t'v.a.vxdl.  V'T.  Ji'i\Ats. 


[fER!  lUSTR!  HAS'' 
mOS  OF  IIS  01 

Fifteen    Thousand    Industrial 
Blind  in  U.  S.;  Aggre- 
gate Is  100,000. 


New  York,  (JP). — There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  non-hazardous  industry  in 
the  opinion  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee lor  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
exBues^iJ. in  the  report  of  an  exten- 
sive study  of  eye  hazards  in  indus- 
trial occupations,  made  public  today 
by  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  committee. 

"Of  the  100,000  blind  persons  in  the 
United  Slates  approximately  15,000 
are  the  Industrial  blind — persons  who 
have  lost  their  sight  in  the  pursuit  of 
industrial  occupations,"  says  the  re- 
port, "and  there  is  in  addition  to  the 
totally  blind  a  much  larger  number  of 
men,  women  and  children  whose 
vision  has  been  so  impaired  by  the 
eye  hazards  of  industry  that  they  are 
handicapped  throughout  life.  Both  of 
these  classes,, the  industrial  blind  and 
the  workers  whose  vision  has  been 
seriously  impaired  by  the  hazards  of 
other  industrial  environment,  gi-ow 
larger  each  year." 

In    Ail    Industries. 

There  is  hardly  an  industrial  occu- 
pation in  America,  according  to  thp 
national  committee,  which  does  not 
add  each  j'>s*r  to  the  steadily  increas- 
ing number  of  the  blind  and  the  near 
blind.  Referring  to  the  experience  of 
just  one  insurance  company  which  in 
three  and  »  half  years  settled  claims 
involving  1049  cases  of  permanent 
disability  resulting  from,  eye  injuries, 
the  repoft  says:  "The  loss  of  82  eyes 
Jn  the  presumably  safe  occupations  of 
merchandising,  farming,  and  textile 
manufacture  is  further  proof  of  the 
statement  that  serious  eye  accidents 
are  likely  to  occur  wherever  men, 
women  and  children  are  employed. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  really 
non-hai'.ardous  occupation." 

Coal    Mining    Dangerous. 

The  committee  found  that  although 
from  a  national  point  of  view  the 
metal  manufacturing  industries  are 
the  source  of  the  greatest  number  of 
serious  eye  iajuries,  in  Pennsylvania 
the  cd.il  m.ining  industry  ..■^•nks  first  ks 
a  cause  of  industrial  blindness.  In 
Wisconsin  It  was     found     that  hand 


tools  constitute  by  far  the  "greatest- 
single  cause  of  eye  injuries,  being  re- 
sponsible for  44  per  cent.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  important  part  that  eye 
injuries  play  in  the  whole  problem  of 
Industrial  accidents  the  report  cites 
the  experience  of  a  large  shipbuilding 
company  in  whose  dispensary  38  per 
cent  of  all  injuries  treated  were  eye 
Injuries.  More  than  4300  eye  cases 
were  treated  in  the  dispensary  of  this 
one  temipany  In  one  y^^f- 


5"&Kt«,  y^-b€.^  S-    l^%5. 


NAPL-COMMITTEE  TO  STOP 
BUNDN|SS  NOT  AGAINST  'DRYS' 

New    York    Organization    Writes 

Gazette,  Calling  Attention  to 

Board  of  Similar  Name 

The  Gazette  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing, communication  from  the 
"National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
ventioiiLjjf  J^itadtiPSg*^"  of  New  TWrk, 
calling  public  attention  to  the  fact 
that  It  is  in  no  way  affiliated  with  aj 
"National  Committee  to  Prevents 
Blindness,"  nor  responsible  for 
statements  credited  to  the  latter  or-, 
ganization,  which  declare  it  is 
waging  a  campaign  to  drive  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  out  of  business.  The 
letter  follows: 

New  York,  Sept.  8th.  1925. 

Editor  Hampshire  Gazette: — Re- 
cent news  dispatches  from  Detroit 
quote  a  Mr.  R.  D.  Wardell  to  the 
effect  that  campaign  to  legislate  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  out  of  business 
will  be  launched  in  the  fall  by  "The 
National  Committee  to  Prevent 
Blindness,''  of  which  organization  it 
is  said  Mr.  Wardell  is  a  member. 
Other  news  dispatches  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  have  recently  linked 
the  name  of  this  organization  with  a 
statement  concerning  the  extent  of 
blindness  caused  by  the  use  of 
poisonous  liquors  since  the  adoption 
of  the  18th  Amendment  and  th6 
enactment  of  the  Volstead  law.        "^ 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  sim- 
ply to  let  you  know  that  this  or- 
ganization, tiie  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  is  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  dispatches 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing; 'that  we 
have  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  "National  Committee  to  Prevent 
Blindness,"  It  there  Is  such  an  or- 
ganization; that  R.  D.  Wardell  has 
no  official  connection  with  organiza- 
tion, nor  Is  he     known  to  anv  of  our 


officers;  and  finally,  that  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  has  ^lot  at  gny  tltv 
antr'aoes  not  now  propose  to  tak< 
any  part  In  any  campaign  for  or 
against  prohibition.  This  organiza- 
tion has  on  several  occasions  durin. 
the  10  years  of  Its  existence  referrti. 
to  the  detrimental  effect  of  woo' 
alcohol  on  the  eyes,  but  it  has  always 
"Mjyipulously  avoided  In  any  way 
linkifts^tself  with  the  prohibition 
controverS.^^.  The  committee  has 
largely  confined  its  activities  to  re- 
search, education  and  preventive 
work  In  connection  with  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  blindness,  namely, 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  (babies'  sore 
eyes),  other  eye  diseases  extending  In 
and  out  of  Industry,  defective  light- 
ing and  the  other  causes  of  eyestrain. 

An  inrestlgatlon  Is  under  way  to 
determine  the  source  of  the  afore- 
mentioned dispatches  and  the' nature 
of  the  so-called  "National  Committee 
to  Prevent  Blindness."  Meanwhile, 
the  oflBcers  of  the  committee  will  be 
grateful  to  you  if  you  will  bring  this 
communication  to  the  attention  of 
your  staff  and  If  you  will  publish  it 
so  that  neither  your  staff  nor  your 
readers  may  continue  under  the  er- 
roneous Impression  created  "by  the  I 
confusion  of  the  name  of  this 'or-' 
ganization  and  that  referred  to  In  the 
dispatches  from  Detroit  and  Wash- 
ington. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  last 
annual  report  which  I  hope  you  will 
find  time  to  glance  through,  for  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  then  be  convinced 
any  linking  of  our  name  with  the 
prohibition  controversy,  whether  In- 
tentional or  otherwise.  Is  a  great  In- 
justice to  the  many  Individuals  par- 
ticipating with  us  In  the  work  Indi- 
cated In  our  name. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis   H.    Carri's, 

Managing    Director.   A 


iJonKe^s.  J^-\^.,  He.-fa.lct. 
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Causes  For  Blindness 
ound  Number  Afflicted 
Jecreasing  In  The  U. 

I  While  the  prevalence  of  blindness  k» 
I  this  country  is.  de^reasinfr  steadily  be- 
cause of  the  determined  fi«rht  ajiainst 
its  canses  by  medical  men  and  others 
who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
effort  to  prevent  it,  there  are  still 
thousands  of  sightless  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  others. 

A  study  of  the  Govemroent's  census 
records  discloses  that  in  1920  there 
were  52^67  enumerated  blind  in  this 
country,  or  497  for  each  million  of 
population,  vrliile  ten  years  prior  to 
that  time  there  were  .57,272  enumerated 
blind,  or  623  to  each  million  of  in- 
habitants. 

A    significant    fact    revealed   by   the 
census    is    that    those    who    were   bom 
thus    handicapped    are    vastly    in    the 
minority.     Of  39,810  persons  question- 
ed,   only    3,978    were    sightless     from 
birth,   and   but   2.99fi   lost   their   vision 
between    birth    and    the    ago    of    two. 
Seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
j three  lost  their  sight  l)etween  the  ages 
I  of  two  and    10;    8.520  between   20  and. 
f44;   8,921  between  4.")  and  64  and  7.853 
aft«r  having  reached  their  64th  birth- 
{day.     The  causes  of  these  tragedies  in 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  and  boys 
and   girls    ari-    variously    said   to    liave 
been    cataract,    glaucoma,    atrophy    of 
the    optic    nerve,     opthalmia,    neona- 
torum  and  trachoma. 
Tragedy 

What  more  tragic  stroke  than  this 
to  one  who  has  passed  the  infant  stage 
and  has  been  granted  sight  for  any 
length  of  time?  And  this  particularly 
to  those  who  have  made  a  place  for 
themselves  and  are  producers.  With 
eyes  sealed  the  most  active  and  buc- 
I  cessful  man  or  woman  becomes  as 
I  helpless  as  a  baby.  The  tragedy  is  the 
more  pronounced  when  there  are  others 
dependent  upon  the  stricken  one. 
i  All  the  great  life  insurance  coni- 
Ipanies  have  joined  with  other  agencies 
'striving  for  prevention  of  blindness 
and  are  contributing,  through  their 
medical  divisions,  to  the  crusade.  In 
addition  to  this  they  have  devist^l  spe- 
cial insurance  through  which  they  be- 
Hi.vc  one  of  the  most  dreaj^led  coiuse- 
quencfis  incidental  to  blindness — the 
cessation  of  inconrie  to  dependents  and 
to  the  stricken  individual  himself— 
may  be  ameliorated. 

By  the  payment  of  a  nominal  sum 
as  part  of  the  premium  on  an  ordinary 
insurance  policy,  a  polk-yholder  may 
build  about  himself  a  citadel  for  such 


an    emergency;^    If,     under    this^  ar* 

___,  rangement.  he  holds  a  policy  for  $10.- 

"000  and  his   sipht   is  totally  deatroyed 

he  will  receive  each  month  as  long  ai 

he  lives  an  income  of  .?100,  or  $10  fot 

each  .I!!, 000  of  insurance  protection. 
And,  l)ecau8e  he  has  paid  the  slight 
additional    premium,    at    his   death   hi« 

kbeneftciary  will  receive  the  entire 
amosnt  of  the  policy— $10,000. 

Protection  I 

Q  Ed.ward  R.  Andrews,  of  the  Pniden- 

•       tial    Insurance    Company,    who    is    an  I 
authority  on  this  subject,  explains  that  I 
practically  all  Prudential  ordinary  poli- 
cies provide   some    protection    for   such 
an  emergency,  and  liberal  provision  is 
aleo  made  under  industrial  policies. 

"When  the  additional  disability  pra- 
mium  is  not  paid,"  he  points  out,  "the 
insured,  if  stricken  blind,  receives  .$9.74 
for  each  thousand  dollars  of  insurance  ! 
each   month   for   ten  years.     When  the 
maimed     person     holds     an     industriAl ; 
policy  the  entire  amount  of  the  policy  | 
is  paid  immediately  and  the  policy  be- 
comes paid  up  for  life,  so  that  at  death 
the    benefieiary     will     receive    its    full 
amount.     All    premiums    am    waived." 
I     But  the  Prudential  does  not  consider' 
its    obligation    to   society    met    by    the  i 
mere  payment  of  claims.    Its  physicians 
and    research    experts    Hrc    coiiiinually 
studying    all    phases   of    public    health 
and  are  constantly  advising   with  pol- 
icyholders as  to  proper  preservation  of 
liealth  and    the   necessity    for   sanitary 
living  conditions.     Such  care,  properly 
cxerc'isi^d,  the  company  contends,  would 
eliminate  most  of  the  disability,  blind- 
ness among  the  rest. 

A  recent  company  analysis  discloses' 
that  of  1,000  disability  cases  reported 
269  were  due  to  tuberculosis,  257  to 
insanity.  117  to  paralysis  and  55  to 
loss  of  sight.  ^^ 


DR.  P.  D.  MOSSMAN  TO 
LECTUREONBUNDiNESS 

The  NatlonaTT'oiflWW^for  the 
Prevention   of  Blindness  have  Just 
completed   ,|t    long   jjonference    on 
he  subjerf  of  trach"^.-!.     Follovr- 
ngr   up    t£a^eetlng..-*of   the    com- 
■littee,    DTT  Paul    D.    Mossman    in 
■barge   of   the    United    States   tra- 
•homa  T\'ork,  has  con.«ented  to  lec- 
iire  on  trachoma  and  Its  eradica- 
tion,  Frida5'.   at  8:15   p.   m.    in    the 
auditorium  of  the  St.   I^ouls  medi- 
Jcal  soclelj-.  .".525  Pine  street,  under 
the    auspices    of    the    ophthalmic 
l^ectlon    of    the    St.    Louis    Medical 
society  and   the  Missouri   rommi."- 
sion    for   the    Blind    .Tnd    the    Mis- 
.^ourl    Association    for    the    Blind. 
Dr.     Mossman     has     long     been 
identified    -with    the    work    of    tra- 
choma,  having  worked   with   Sur- 


jreon-General  JiIcMnllln  in  the  tra-^ 
choma  fields  for  a  number  of 
years.  Pr.  Mo.ssmm  Is  nov/  ii 
charge  of  the  Trachoma 
at   Kolla,   Mo. 


IDe.oe->wb-c>-ir  l^«  i*T>^S- 

rREVENTIONOF_BIiINDNESS. 

:      The  prevention  of  blindness  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  humane  activities 
of  the  tinjes.  Fe%v  activities  make  a 
more  direct     effort     to     preserve  to 
t  the  unfortunate  the  sight     of  their 
eyes.  Such  a     high     percentage     of 
blindness  is  preventable  by  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and     the 
understanding  of  protective  and  cor- 
rective treatment  that  much  is  to  ba^ 
hoped  from  the  nation-wide  effort  to 
combat  this  affliction.     Every       as- 
sistance should  be  given  the  various 
agencies  concerned     in  this  humane 
endeavor.   The   economic      value     of 
this      nation-wide      drive      against 
blindness   is   so   considerable  as     to 
make  it  of  the  greatest  significance. 
Blindness,   especially   prior     to      the 
])  r  e  s  e  n  t,   has     almost     invariably 
meant  dependence.  Means  have  been 
fbund  by  which  the  blind  may  be- 
come self  supporting.  But  the  pres« 
er\Vtion     of     eyesight     means     the 
presfvation    of  personal      economic 
independence  and     thus  should     be 
encouraged   for  this   reason   as  well 
as  for  its  humanity. 
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IS  MADE  BASIS 
OF  STATE  AID 

Mothers  Appreciative  Of 

Work  Of  Sheppard- 

Towner  Bill 


Mothers  and  babies  who  have  beerf 
'aide^  by  the  Sheppard-Towner  act, 
whereby  the  United  States  government 
and  43  states  of  the  union  share  ex- 
penses for  the  work  on  a  50-50  basis, 
joumber  Into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Recent  figures  from  the  children's  bu- 
reau, which  directs  Sheppard-Towner 
activities,  ^how  the  following  results 
of  two  years'  work:  Child  health  con- 
ferences 26,353;  babies  examined  954,- 
136;  prenatal  conferences  9,669;  mothers 
advised  74,659;  Infant  welfare  stations 
etsabllshed  1,706;  prenatal  centers  es- 
tablished 245;  midwives  instructed  39,- 
910;  mothers  attending  mothers'  classes 
163,073;  little  mothers'  classes  organized 
B.476. 

Alabama  Is  one  of  the  state  benefit- 
,tlng  from  the  Sheppard-Towner  act, 
the  work  being  directed  In  the  Birming- 
ham district  through  the  city  health! 
v>department.  | 

Just  what  Sheppard-Towner  is  mean- 
ing to  the  mothers  and  the  babies  of 
th«>  states  taking  advantage  of  its  bene- 
jtits  Is  told  by  Eleanor  Taylor  Marsh 
[lof  the  children's  bureau  in  an  article 
entitled,  "In  Behalf  of  Mothers  and 
Babies,"  which  appeared  in  a  late  Is- 
sue of  the  Woman  Citizen.  The  author 
quotes  one  of  the  directors  of  the  work 
in  a  western  state  as  follows:  "Women 
are  eager  for  the  work  and  often  threat- 
en, when  they  hear  of  the  child  health 
conference  which  is  coming,  to  get 
there  if  they  have  to  walk.  Men  and 
women  drive  25  and  30  miles,  bringing 
their  lunch  and  making  a  day  of  it. 
A  mother  came  to  one  of  our  confer-| 
ences  swinging  herself  and  her  chil-| 
dren  In  a  little  basket  hanging  from! 
a  pully  across  a  river. 

Infant  Fed  Potatoes 
"At  a  little  eating  house  where  wei 
met  for  dinner,  a  young,  inexperienced' 
mother  and  a  nine-months-old  infant, 
gave  It  boiled  potatoes,  roast  beef  and 
mince  pit.  It  developed  that  she  had 
come  18  miles  in  a  driving  snow  tt> 
find  out  how  to  rear  her  baby.  That 
night  there  appeared  at  our  hotel  a 
woman  with  three  children  shivering 
with  cold.  She  had  heard  of  the  con- 
ference too  late  but  she  would  keep 
her  children  at  the  hotel  over  night, 
they  must   be   examined." 


In  Idaho,  she  says,  It  was  learned 
that  out  of  100  cases  where  mothers 
died  In  childbirth,  45  of  them  had  re- 
ceived no  medical  attention  whatever 
—  or  had  had  the  doctor  on  the  day 
of  the  death.  Only  17  had  had  a 
month  or  more  of  medical  supervision. 
In  Georgia,  the  reports  show,  one- 
third  of  the  babies  that  died  were  not 
attended  by  a  physician  at  birth.  Some 
states  have  found  that  substantial  pro- 
portions of  their  mothers  were  having 
no  more  attentnon  at  childbirth  than 
If  they  had  been  at  the  North  Pole,  the 
author  relates. 

Until  the  Sheppard-Towner  act  began 
to  function,  only  5,000  midwives  were 
reported  by  the  census.  Now  a  total  of 
45,000  have  been  reported  and  some 
states  have  reported  that  •  as  many  as 
one-third  of  their  births  were  attended 
by  midwives.  While  many  of  the  mid- 
wives  have  been  found  to  be  Intelligent 
and  capable,  many  are  the  superstitious 
sort  who  place  confidence  in  strange 
teas  and  herbs  and  mud  dauber  nest 
brews. 

The  nurses  confer  with  the  midwives 
and  teach  them  prophylactic  measures 
to  prevent  the  dread  disease,  opthalmja 
neonatorum,  blindness  of  the  newborn. 
Marked  results  •^^ji^ting  this  disease 
as  well  as  puerperal  septicemia,  due.  to 
the  lack  of  antiseptic  precautions,  have 
been  shown  since  the  holding  of  classes 
for  midwives. 

An  outstanding  result  of  the  work, 
quoted  by  the  children's  bureau,  which 
Carrie  sout  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
shows  that  "the  rate  of  stillbirths ' 
among  babies  of  supervised  mothers 
was  less  than  half  that  among  other 
mothers  in  the  same  community  during 
the  same  period." 

Pre-school  campaigns  are  being  con- 
ducted In  some  of  the  states  In  an  ef- 
fort to  wipe  out  diphtheria,  Infantile 
paralysis  and  other  dreaded  diseases  of 
childhood. 
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'The  boston  heraUT 

THURSDAY.   JAN.    21,    1926 
The  Indians  and  Trachoma 

That  thirty  thousand  of  our  three 
hundred  thousand  American  Indian 
wards  are  now  suffering  f rom^  tra^ 
choma,  a  disease  which  if  allowed 
to  run  its  course  will  result  in  blind- 
ness to  a  large  number  of  those  af- 
flicted, and  impaired  vision  for  the 
rest,  was  the  statement  of  Dr.  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  in  an  address  yes- 
terday at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Branch  of  the  Eastern  As- 
sociation of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  disease  has 
baffled  the  world's  laboratory  re- 
search workers.  It  is  found  among 
all  our  American  Indians,  whether 
nomadic  or  approaching  a  state  of 
civilization.  Commissioner  Burke 
has  recently  issued  an  order  segre- 
gating in  the  Indian  schools  chil- 
dren with  bad  eyesight  to  prevent 
their  spreading  the  disease;  and  va- 
rious other  agencies  are  co-operating 
for  its  suppression.  Congress  has 
doubled  the  appropriation  for  relief 
work,  in  the  jast  five  years  Phil- 
anthropic societies  are  furnishing 
nurses.  And  still  the  disease  per- 
sists. '\ 

An  /admirable  circular  has  re- 
cently been  issued  from  the  office 
of  Indian  Affairs  with  attention  to 
i  every  detail  of  segregation  of  af- 
jfTicted  Indians  in  boarding  schools 
and  day  schools.  The  whole  circu- 
lar rests  on  the  theory  of  trans- 
missibility  .  through  contamination 
of  "hands,  door-knobs,  pencils,  tow- 
els, etc.,  and  provides  for  the  meth- 
od of  sterilization. 


The  Literary  Digest  for  January  23,  1926 

y|-^EFECTIVE  EYESIGHT  IS  AFFECTING  the 
/■  I  country's  industrial  output,  is  handicapping  education. 
'  u  ^  and  is  a  growing  menace  to  human  welfare,  it  is  asserted 
by  the  Eye-Sight  Conservation  Council  of  America,  in  a  siu-vey 
of  two  years'  duration  covering  the  entire  field  of  eyesight 
conservation.  \The  influence  of  eye  defects  and  eye  diseases,  it 
is  declared,  is  a  challenge  to  civilized  effort  in  social  control. 
Massing  all  existing  data,  and  supplementing  it  with  the 
results  of  original  research,  the  Council  finds  that  "defective 
vision  is  wide-spread  among  industrial  workers  and  school- 
children, and  that  it  is  a  prolific  source  of  waste  in  both  industry 
and  education." 


Summarizing  conditions  in  education,   the  report,  called  the 
,  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  ever  completed  in  this  country, 
j  says  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  school-children  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  "have  manifest  defects  of  vision  and  symp- 
toms of  eyestrain."     This  result  is  said  to  have  been  reached 
through  simple  visual  acuity  tests.     To  quote  a  press  bulletin: 

"The  survey  covers  eye  tests  of  more  than  14,200,000  school- 
children and  students  enrolled  in  public  schools.  State  normal 
schools,  universities  and  colleges. 

"'Reports  of  State  Departments  of  Education  and  State 
Boards  of  Health  since  1907  furnished  data  covering  9,023,000 
eye  examinations  of  public-school  children,'  said  the  report 
explaining  the  basis  upon  which  it  concludes  that  a  situation 
justifying  alarm  exists. 

"'Various  municipal  and  rural  reports  since  1907  cover 
4,.300,000  examinations  in  public  schools;  while  the  most  recent 
statistics  have  been  furnished  directly  in  reply  to  inquiries 
sent  to  public-school  authorities  of  247  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  country,  to  the  300  State  normal  schools  and  teachers' 
colleges,  and  to  the  750  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States.' 

"The  survey  of  247  city  schools  provided  statistics  of  the 
results  of  testing  the  eyes  of  863,936  children.  Of  this  number, 
one  group  of  483,154  shows,  according  to  the  report,  that  21.9 
per  cent,  had  defective  vision.  A  similar  conclusion,  it  is  said, 
was  reached  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

"Defective  vision  is  increasing  among  older  students,  the 
survey  in  colleges  and  normal  schools  indicates.  In  sixteen 
State  normal  schools  and  twenty-three  colleges  and  universities 
having  a  total  enrolment  of  appro.ximately  100,000  students, 
54,695  tests  were  made,  showing  that  18,70fi  or  40  per  cent,  had 
defective  vision. 

"Two-thirds  of  those  reporting  found  defective  vision  within 
the  range  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  '  It  is  safe  to  assume, '  says 
the  report,  '  that  this  prevalence  of  defective  vision  among  these 
students  at  the  beginning  of  their  university  studies  was  un- 
doubtedly higher  than  prevailed  with  these  same  students  in 
their  earlier  years.' 

"Poor  eyes,  it  is  disclosed,  induce  retardation  and  are  re- 
sponsible in  some  measure  for  the  backward  student.  'The 
proportion  of  retardation  found  among  four  groups  of  school- 
children with  defective  vision,  totaling  28,667,'  the  report 
continues,  'varies  from  60  to  85  per  cent,  and  averages  67  per 
cent.  The  prevalence  of  defective  vision,  found  among  six 
groups  of  pupils  retarded  in  their  progress,  varies  from  12  per 
cent,  to  81  per  cent.' 

"Eyesight,  as  an  important  factor  affecting  the  output  of  the 
industries  of  the  United  States,  is  being  overlooked,  the  report 
asserts.  A  survey  was  made  to  determine  the  prevalence  of 
visual  defects  among  industrial  workers  and  the  methods 
practised  by  industrial  concerns  for  examining  the  eyes  of  their 
employees. 

"Information  was  furnished  by  170  companies  located  in  23 
states  and  employing  over  1,000,000  persons.  The  data  fur- 
nished by  40  companies  was  complete  enough  for  adequate 
summary  and  comparison. 

'"The  records  of  these  40  companies,'  the  report  adds,  'cover 
the  examinations  of  the  eyes  of  204,817  employees.  The  kinds 
of  tests  used  vary  from  the  very  simplest  to  thorough  eye 
examinations. 

"'Even  tho  the  prevalence  of  defective  vision  was  reported 
by  one  company  as  low  as  5.3  per  cent.,  which  is  no  indication 
of  the  true  condition,  the  average  proportion  of  defective  \'isiou 
as  reported  by  40  companies  was  44.3  per  cent. 

"'The  records  from  20  companies  of  150,782  eye  examinations 
or  77  per  cent,  of  the  204,817  examinations  reported  showed  the 
prevalence  of  defective  vision  ranging  from  48.3  per  cent,  to 
79.2  per  cent,  and  averaging  54  per  cent. 
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"'This  group  of  200.000  industrial  eye  examinations  is  many 
times  larger  than  any  group  that  has  previously  been  studied 
for  the  purpose  of  arri\'ing  at  definite  conclusions. 

"'It  is  considered  suificiently  large  and  properly  distributed, 
both  geographically  and  according  to  the  type  of  industry  to 
establish  an  accurate  incidence  of  the  proportion  of  defective 
vision  among  the  42,000,000  gainfully  employed  persons  in  the 
United  States.' 

"Sections  of  the  report,  compiled  by  Joshua  Eyre  Hannum, 
research  engineer  of  the  Eye-Sight  Conservation  Council  of 
America,  and  edited  by  Guy  A.  Henry,  the  Council's  general 
director,  deal  with  eye  hygiene,  eye  diseases,  eye  defects,  ej'e- 
sight  and  education,  eyesight  and  occupation,  eye  protection, 
and  illumination  of  school  and  home. 

"One  section  tells  of  the  struggles  with  poor  eyesight  of 
noted  persons,  including  Francis  Parkman,  Tschaikowskj', 
George  Eliot,  WiUiam  Wordsworth,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Goethe,  Margaret  Fuller,  Jonathan  Swift,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  H.  G.  Wells,  Honore  de  Balzac,  Adelaide  Ristori, 
Basil  King,  Taine,  and  Nietzsche.  Whittier,  it  is  said,  was 
color  blind,  and  Taine  was  cross-eyed.  Relentless  use  of  the 
eyes,  according  to  the  report,  hastened  the  death  of  Balzac." 
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GIVES  RULES  FOR 
APPOINTMENT  OF 
HOLYOKE  TEACHERS 


Superintendent  Peck  in  An- 
.  nual  Report  Wishes  Them 
Adopted  by  School  Board 
— Attendance  Increases 


i 


Holyoke,  Jan.  30 — The  annual  report 
of  William  R.  Peck,  superintendent  of 
schools,  was  made  public  today  in- 
which  an  mcrease  of  attendance  of  2 
per  cent  over  last  year  is  noted,  the 
membership  December  1  being  7598. 
For  the  first  time  there  are  now  over 
-1000  pupils  regularly  attending-  senior 
high  school.  The  increased  cost  of 
school  operation  over  last  year  was 
about  $22,000. 

The  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the 
high  schools  by  increasing  of  college 
entrance  requirements,  which  in  turn 
was  forced  by  the  larger  number 
seeking  to  enter  college,  is  treated  at ' 
length.  The  public.  Superintendent 
Peck  intimates,  is  too  prone  to  judge 
the  effectiveness  of  a  high  school  by 
its  ability  to  fit  for  college  while  only 
a  small  percentage  go  to  college. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  the 
consideration  of  the  old  and  new  plan 
of  college  entrance  examination.s,  and 
citations  are  given  from  school  offi- 
cials showing  that  under  present  con- 
ditions the  old  plan  is  preferable  to  the 
new,  the  two  plans  not  being  of  equal 
difficulty  and  the  old  plan  the  easiest  I 


for  the  entrant.  Important  changes 
in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
teachers  are  offered. 

The  request  in  part  says: — 
Once  more  we  may  report  a  gain 
in  the  public  school  enrolment.  Our 
figures  for  this  year  show  an  Increase 
of  more  than  2  per  cent  over  last 
year's  numbers.  The  membership  of 
the  day  schools  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber was  7538,  an  increase  of  157  over 
the  number   belonging    in    December 

1924,  and  of  235  over  the  average 
membership  for  the  year  ending  June, 

1925.  It  is  interesting  to  obesrve  that' 
249  pupils  entered  our  schools  thla^ 
year  from  out  of  the  ctiy.  The  num-l 
bers  actually  attending  each  division 
of  the  school  system  on  December  1, 
1925.  are  given  below,  in  comparison 
with  the  numbers  attending  on  the 
corresponding  date  last  year. 

Voc'       Elementary 
Date       S.H.S.  Schl.  J.H.S.  Kgtn.  Spec.  Inc. 
Dec.    1925.. 993       132     1574     4782       117       157 
Dec.   1924.. 927       132     1539    4750        93 

While  each  division  of  the  school 
system,  except  the  Vocational  school, 
shared  in  this  growth,  the  largest  per- 
centage of  increase  occurred  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  In 
fact,  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  city,  the  Senior 
High  school  enrolment  passed  the. 
1000  pupil  mark.  This  does  not  mean, 
that  up  to  this  time  our  city  has  been] 
credited  with  a  high  school  enrolment 
of  less  than  1000  pupils.  Ever  since 
the  organization  of  the  junior  high 
school",  in  common  with  other  cities, 
we  have  been  required  to  include  the 
ninth  or  last  year  of  the  junior  high 
school  in  the  high  school  enrolment  in 
making  out  state  and  national  re- 
ports. For  the  school  year  ending} 
June,  1925,  therefore,  our  official  highl 
school  enrolment  was  1423  pupils.  It 
doe."?  mean,  however,  that  for  the  first  I 
time  there  are  now  more  than  1000 
pupils  attending  school  in  the  high: 
school  building.  ' 

That  our  schools  are  growing  in  thci 
high  school  and  the  upper  grades  is 
a  fact  worth  noting.  In  1921,  there 
were  2278  enrolled  in  our  schools  in 
the  grades  above  the  sixth,  and  in 
1925,  there  were  2815,  an  increase  of 
533.  In  the  same  period  of  time,  the| 
total  school  enrolment  was  increased! 
by  691  pupils.  The  upper  grade 
growth,  therefore,  constitutes  78  per 
cent  of  the  whole  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod. Attendance  in  the  lower  grades 
is  compulsory  and  is  requirled  by  law, 
while  attendance  in  the  upper  grades 
Is  voluntary  and  cannot  be  com- 
manded. Here  a  school  must  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  self-interest  in  order 
to  keep  its  pupils.  This  it  can  do 
only  through  good  teaching,  enriched 
courses  and  superior  organization.  A 
good  school  and  a  good  school  system 
may  fairly  be  measured  by  its  ability 
to  retain  its  pupils  In  the  higheri 
grades   of   In.struction.  | 

School  Costs 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  closed 
November  30,  J 925,  the  total  mainte- 
•  nance  cost  of  the  public  .schools  was 
slightly  greater  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  gross  expenditure  of  the  school 
board  for  all  school  purposes  amount- 
ed to  $776,635.74  or  $23,100.96  more 
than  last  year.  This  was  divided  as 
follows:  Regular  schools,  $690,943.35, 
state-aided  schools,    $40,066.87,    Voca- 


tlonal  schools,  $45,625.52.  These 
amounts  represent  increases  of  $17,- 
110.79,  $5,205.02,  and  $785.15  respect- 
ively over  what  was  spent  last  year. 

The  expenditure  of  the  board  of 
public  worlvs  for  school  purposes,  was 
ilsimewhat  less  than  last  year,  reduc- 
tloiis  having  been  made  in  the  fuel 
and  city  property  accounts.  Their 
statement  to  us  was  itemized  as  fol- 
lows: Fuel,  $46,284.97;  light,  $5120.80; 
water,  $1687.81:  city  property.  $67,- 
398.49.  Total,  $120,492.07.  This  com- 
pares with  a  total  expenditure  of 
$141,132.64  for  last  year. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Holyoke  schools 
are  reported  to  have  the  second  high- 
est cost  per  pupil  in  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  is  also  true,  according 
to  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts 
department  of  education,  that  Hol- 
yoke, the  12th  city  in  the  state  in 
point  of  population,  is  likewise  12th 
In  the  gross  amount  of  money  expend- 
ed for  public  education.  Our  city, 
moreover,  ranks  38th  among  39  cities 
of  the  state  In  its  expenditure  for 
school  support  from  local  taxation. 
Again,  Holyoke  has  a  higher  valuation 
or  greater  wealth  per  pupil  in  the 
public  schools  than  any  community  In 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  When  we 
think  of  school  expenditures  in  this 
way  we  see  that,  while  relatively  our 
school  costs  are  high,  actually  and  In 
'the  gross  they  are  very  ordinary  for  a 
city  of  our  size  and  resources. 

Two  plans  of  college  entrance  exam- 
inations are  now  in  eeftct,  the  old  plan 
and  the  new  plan.  Under  the  old  plan, 
candidates  must  take  examinations  in 
all  subjects  required  for  admission. 
These  may  be  taken  at  different  times, 
while  opportunities  are  given  for  re- 
peating examinations  failed  in.  Thus 
tlie  candidate  may  gradually  lay  up 
entrance  credits.  Under  the  new  plan 
candidates  take,  at  one  time,  four  com- 
prehensive examinations  in  different 
fields  of  knowledge.  These  must  be 
supplemented,  moreover,  by  the  pupil's 
high  school  record  and  the  principal's 
estimate  of  character.  No  provision 
is  made  for  taking  an  examination 
over,  and  the  candidate,  if  admitted  at 
all,  is  admitted  free  from  all  condi- 
tions. 

Up  to  this  time,  our  high  school 
has  enjoyed  excellent  reputation  for 
,its  college  preparatory  work  and  for 
the  success  of  its  pupils  in  college 
entrance  examinations.  Our  policy 
has  been  to  recommend  the  new  plan 
examinations  to  our  pupils.  Below  is 
the  record  achieved  by  our  graduates 
during  the  last  five  years  in  this  con- 
nection:— 

Year  No.   pupils  No.   Passed  No.  No. 

who  took  all  exams,  con.  failed 

college  but  ad'td  &  refused 

to  col-  ad.  to  col- 

■     Ent  Exams  All  Exams  lege  lege" 

11  2         3 

12  2         2 
9  3         2 

15  2         6 

6  2        9 

With  the  Increasing  competltioA 
for  admission,  however,  high  schools 
are  being  more  and  more  put  to  it  to 
get  their  pupils  into  college.  They 
have  a  reputation  and  standing  to 
maintain  and  a  local  demand  to  sat- 
isfy. Any  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges,  they  feel,  to  accept  their 
pupils  no  matter  what  the  reasons, 
must  react  on  them.  Acocrdingly,  get- 
ting pupils  into  the  colleges  that  they 
desire  to  attend,  has  become  to     the 


1921 

16 

1922 

16 

1923 

14 

1924 

22 

1926 

17 

high  schools  a   matter  of  prime  Im- 
portance. 

In  considering  this  whole  situation, 
the  question  suggests  Itself,  is  there 
any  difference  in  the  alternative  plans 
of  admission  by  examinaiton?  Does 
the  new  plan  offer  any  advantages  to 
candidates  over  the  old  plan  a?  a 
means  of  entering  college?  Investiga- 
tion and  study  reveal  that  in  the 
minds  of  public  school  officials  at 
least  there  Is  a  differenfts,  and  that 
the  old  plan  i.s  an  easier  aend  better 
method  to  adopt  for  college  entrance 
than  the-  new.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
the  two  plans  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
equal  difficulty  and  that  from  the 
candidate's  standing,  the  old  plan  is 
preferable  to  the  new  .Furthermore, 
leading  privae  preparatory  schools 
and  high  schools,  better  known  for 
their  college  preparatory  courses, 
more  often  recommend  the  old  plan 
to  their  pupils  than  the  new.  This 
would  appear  then  to  be  the  proper 
policy  for  our  high  school  to  follow 
in  the  future,  or  at  least  so  long  as 
the  present  dual  arrangement  exists, 
so  that  the  largest  possible  number 
of  pupils  may  be  enabled  to  enter 
college  and  to  meet  teh  rigid  re- 
quirements of  the  college  entrance 
examinations. 

Among  the  larger  accomplishments 
of  the  year  must  be  mentioned  the 
opening  of  our  first  eye-sight  saving 
class.  Together  with  our  open-air 
class  and  our  visiting  teacher  for 
crippled  children,  this  must  be  listed 
among  the  outstanding  permanent 
humanitarian  projects  of  the  school 
department. 

The  class,  of  course,  was  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  children  of  defective 
vision,  a  large  number  of  whom  may 
be  found  in  any  considerable  school 
population.  Not  every  child  who  suf- 
fers from  eye  defect  or  disease  is  eli- 
gible for  admission  to  the  class,  how- 
ever, but  only  those  whose  vision  Is 
so  low  that  it  cannot  be  corrected  by 
glasses.  Children  for  whom  the  class 
exists  may  be  divided  Into  two  groups 
(1)  those  who,  because  of  defective 
vision  may  jiot  use  ordinary  school 
equipment,  (2)  those  whose  vision 
would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  school  equipment.  These  are 
the  children  from  whom  the  ranks  of 
the  blind  are  so  largely  recruited  in 
later  life.  The  aim  of  the  class  is  not 
improvement  of  sight  but  the  saving 
of  sight  that  has  already  become  seri- 
ously impaired. 

The  class  is  located  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant north-east  room  in  the  Elmwood 
school  that  was  chosen  because  of  its 
good  natural  lighting  conditions.  The 
room  is  equipped  with  special  adjust- 
able movable  furniture,  whilq,  all  text 
books  are  printed  in  large  24  point 
heavy  type.  A  teacher  of  wide  educa- 
tional experience  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  class,  and  the  enrollment  was 
limited  to  12  pupils,  who  were  admit- 
ed  only  on  the  recommendation  of  an 
oculist.  Because  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  those  who  attend  comef  rom  other 
sections  of  the  city,  the  one  session 
plan  was  adopted.  "The  work  is  carried 
on  in  co-operation  with  the  stntiKitot 
aioo.  of  the  blind  who  contribute  $500 
annually  tcWttM  the  maintenance  of 
the  class. 

In  the  next  place,  the  report  dis- 
closes the  great  need  of  another  open- 
«lr  class  in  the  center  of  the  city  in 
either  the  William  Whiting  or  Elm 
street  schools.  Out  of  56  cases  in  the 
public  schools  diagnosed   as  putaaon- 


ary,  hilma.  or  suspicious  cases.  14  are 
found  In  these  two  schools.  The  per- 
centage o;^  """^frWP'f^*^  ^"^  .aHi»l- 
neucjgjied-children  is  also  larger  in 
those  two  schools  than  in  any  others. 

The  need  of  a  school  dental  clinic 
and  of  effective  instruction  in  oral 
hygiene  is  again  brought  out  and  em- 
phasized. This  is  a  phase  of  school 
health  work  in  which  the  city  and  the 
schools  are  sadly  deficient.  Two  years 
ago  the  city  solicitor  ruled  that  only 
the  board  of  liuallli  inirC*T8gally  com- 
petent to  establish  a  dental  clinic. 
Since  that  time  the  matter  has  been 
I  neglected  and  forgotten.  The  disclos- 
ure of  339  cases  of  defective  teeth 
among  816  mal-nourlshed  and  under- 
weight children  out  to  be  a  sufficient 
spur  to  action. 

There  is  no  more  Important  duty 
perhaps  which  school  officials  are 
called  upon  to  perform  than  that  of 
choosing  a  competent  corps  of  teach- 
ers. Nothing  that  we  do  has  quite 
the  same  bearing  on  the  successful 
operation  of  the  schools.  A  city  may 
have  fine  school  buildings,  excellent 
equipment  and  splendid  school  organ- 
ization, but  it  will  not  have  good 
schools  unless  it  has  good  teachers. 
Fine  teachers,  in  other  words,  make 
fine  schools. 

The  responsibility  for  appointing 
teachers  in  this  city  Is,  in  virtue  of  a 
rule  of  the  school  board,  vested  in  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  To  him  has 
been  given  the  authority,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  principals,  to  em- 
I  ploy  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staff.  He  Is  not  restricted  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  except  by  cer- 
tain regulations  of  the  school  board 
regarding  the  education  and  training 
of  the  applicants  and  by  pronounced 
public  sentiment. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  practice 
j  of  this  department  to  recruit  the 
;  teaching  corps  from  the  ranks  of  local 
teachers.  We  have  never,  of  course, 
hesitated  to  employ  out-of-town 
teachers  so-called,  whenever  qualified 
local  candidates  were  unavailable  or 
j  whenever  special  conditions  made 
1  sudi  action  aAvissMa,  But  ib»  gieaX 
majority  of  our  teachers  are  residents 
and  citizens  of  the  city.  This  policy 
so  far  has  worked  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  schools.  Nowhere  can 
there  be  found  a  more  capable,  loyal 
or  co-operative  body  of  teachers  than 
we  employ.  The  advantages  of  living 
at  home,  at  a  minimum  cost  among 
friends,  relatives  and  life-long  asso- 
ciations have  given  to  them  a  certain 
peace  and  ease  of  mind  which  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  permanen- 
cy, stability  and  professional  growth 
of  the  teaching  staff. 

Holyoke,  however,  has  a  large 
over-supply  of  candidates  for  teach- 
ing positions  that  becomes  increas- 
ingly larger  with  each  succeeding 
year.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  Is 
hardly  a  position  in  the  schools  for 
which  there  are  not  several  local  ap- 
plicants. These  teachers  for  the  most 
part  are  graduates  of  first-class  teach- 
er-training Institutions.  Most  of  them 
have  excellent  teaching  experience 
and  superior  personal  and  moral 
characteristics.  They  would  make 
competent  and  desirable  members  of 
any  school  system. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
the  very  number  seeking  positions  has 
created  a  rather  serious  and  difficult 
administrative       probelm.        Holyote 
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schools  are  now  expanding  very  rapid- 
ly, nor  is  the  outlook  one  of  expan- 
sion, while  vacancies  are  few  and  far 
between.  There  Is  no  possibility  of 
employing  any  considerable  number  of 
these  applicants  even  over  a  period  of 
years,  so  small  Is  the  percentage  of 
"turn   over"  among   our   teachers. 

In  such  a  situation,  threfore,  it  Is 
wise  to  state  what  standards  we  have 
tried  to  follow  in  appointing  new 
teachers.  If  these  were  clearly  under- 
stood, personal  influence  and  other  un- 
due and  Irrelevant  factors  would  nev- 
er be  urged  as  a  reason  for  an  ap- 
pointment. The  time  has  come  too 
when  these  requlrments  should  be  for- 
mally accepted  by  the  school  board. 
It  is  recommended,  threfore,  tliat  the 
following  principles  be  adopted,  and 
rigidly  adhered  to  as  guides  in  filling 
future  vacancies: — 

1.  That  graduates  of  kindergarten 
training  schools  be  regarded  as  eligible 
for  employment  In  kindergartens  only, 
unless  they  have  taken  special  and  ap- 
proved post  graduate  courses  to  qual- 
ify them  for  teaching  in  the  primary 
grades. 

2.  That  candidates  for  teaching  po- 
sitions in  the  elementary  grades  (I- 
IV)  be  required  to  have  at  least  two 
years  post  high  school  education  and 
be  graduates  of  recognized  normal 
schools  or  teacher-training  institu- 
tions. 1 

3.  That  candidates  for  teaching  po- 
sitions in  the  junior  high  schools  be 
required  to  have  three  yeara  post  high 
school  education,  one  years  of  which, 
however,  may  be  "in  servce"  training. 

4.  That  candidates  for  all  teaching 
positions  in  the  senior  high  school  be 
required  to  have  four  years  post  high 
school  education,  and  special  training 
In  the  subjects  that  they  desire  to 
teach. 

5.  That  supervisors  of  special  de- 
partments be  required  to  have  as 
much  general  and  special  training  as 
the  teachers  under  them. 

6.  That  in  no  case  shall  a  teacher 
be  employed  who  possesses  less  than 
two  years  post  high  school  education. 

7.  That  the  minimum  experience 
requirement  for  all  positions  be  in- 
creased from  one  to  three  years  as  a 
teacher  In  charge  of  school. 

8.  That  equivalents  of  these  re- 
qulrments be  accepted  only  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  and 
by  majority  vote  of  the  school  board. 

9.  That  in  appointlnig  teachers  due 
consideration  be  given  to  length  of  ex- 
perience, post  graduate  work,  and  date 
of  graduation. 

10.  That  -in  the  mater  of  promo- 
tions, preference  at  all  times  be  given 
to  teachers  in  service  if  qualified. 
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"^  ^        GAINING  ON  BLINDNESS 

^  .  Lewis  K.  Cafi-is,  who  is  tho  managing  director  oi 
Hhe  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness,*tRts  recently  reviewed  the.  work  accomplished  by 
this  splendid  organization  in  its  ten  years  of  labor 
to  -decrease  thfe  number  of  the  blind  in  this  country. 
It  is  an  association  that  has  material  financial  assis- 
tance and  has  been  able  to  function  very  efficiently. 
Work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  has  made' 
remarkable  progress.  The  start  lias  been  made  in 
safeguarding  the  eyes  of  children  at  birth  and  later 
the  children  are  given  every  attention  through  their 
school  days  with  great^  improvement  in  schoolhouse 
construction  from  the  standpoint  of  lighting.  For  the 
adults  there  have  been  very  definite  results  attained 
in  the  effort  to  lessen  and  eliminate  eye  hazards 
industry. 

Blindness,  unfortunately,  is  still  with  us  but  a  de- 
cisive gain  (is  being  made.'  In  another  half  century 
we  shall  not  find  100,000  blind  persons  in  the  coun, 
try.  as  at  present  and  regarding  whom  Mr.  Carrii 
notes  that  at  least  one  half  need  never  have  losj 
their  sight.  ., ,  ■* 
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ENGLEWOOD 

GIVES  $2,000  TO 

AID  THE  BLIND 


Money  Conies  in  as  Result  of  the 

Recent  Visit  of  Helen  Keller 

to  the  City 


?'-cf    Christy,     tre 


JP<*i-c5'  Christy,  treasurer  of  the 
Englewood  organization  which  spon- 
sored..the  recent  appearance  in  that 
city  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  midfi^,tfe£j 


au.spices  of  the  American  Federation] 
for   the  Blind,   announced   yesterday 
at  his  office  in  the  Citizens'  Xatlonalj 
Bank  bulldiiig  that  more  than  JL'.OOO! 
lias     been     coniributed     toward     the' 
national    fund    for    amelioration    of 
blindness      in      America      and      that, 
cheeks  continue  to  be  received. 

Tho  fund  will  be  closed  in  lingle- 
wood  .-it  the  end  of  this  week,  Mr. 
Christy  said,  with  a  record  of  which 
the  city  may  be  proud.  According 
Lo  information  given  Mr.  Cliristv  bv 
those  in  charge  of  the  national  cam- 
paign, Knglewood  has  contributed  a 
total  that  is  more  than  double  that 
received  in  any  of  the  twenty  citips 
visited  by  Mis.s  Keller  prior  to  her 
appearance   there. 

The  local  org.ini^^ation.  headed  by 
-AXayor  Douglas  G.  Thomson  as  hon- 
orary president,  included  inanv  of 
the  most  prominent  rpsid(^nts  of  th<5 
city  where  interest  in  work  among 
the  blind  always  has  been  apparent 
ana  there  is  nothing  surprising  in! 
the  commendable  manner  in  which' 
fhe  community  responded  to  the 
federation's    appe.il    toy  fund* 
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CHIROPRACTIC 
EDUCATOR 

blindness  Overcome  by  Chiropractic 


Wonderful 

Gdse  of 

Harold 

Q)ore 


^uta 


With  clouds  of  despair  lifted,  sunshine  and  happiness  enter  the 
lives  of  heart-broken  Mother  and  Father 


(Read  story  in  affidavit  on  last  page) 
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HsDonderful  Results  in  &ye  ^roubk 

Imagine  the  Happiness  of  These  Parents  When 
They  Experienced  the  Benefits  of  Chiropractic  as 
Shown  in  Restoring  Eyesight  to  Their  Little  Son 


(See  Front  Page) 


Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  March  29,  1926. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  1925,  our  little  son 
/^^  Harold,  age  five,  complained  about  his  eyes, 
especially  when  going  into  the  sunlight.  At 
first  we  thought  it  was  imagination,  but  as  time 
went  on  we  noticed  he  would  have  to  squint  a 
great  deal  and  at  times  would  stumble  and  bump 
against  things.  We  consulted  a  medical  doctor, 
but  Harold's  eyes  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  a 
white  coating  began  to  cover  the  pupil.  As  this 
condition  grew  worse  we  consulted  other  medical 
doctors,  each  one  diagnosing  the  case  as  positive 
keratitis.  About  the  latter  part  of  October,  Har- 
old's eyes  were  so  bad  that  he  became  totally 
blind  for  about  three  weeks,  although  constantly 
under  the  care  of  medical  doctors  who  were  doing 
all  they  could  to  save  our  little  boy's  sight.  The 
eyes  were  so  badly  swollen  and  inflamed  that  the 
pupil  could  not  be  distinguished.  As  we  had  seen 
no  improvement  in  Harold's  eyes  after  the  use  of 
many  drugs,  drops,  salves  and  injections,  we  were 
discouraged  and  heart  sick  with  the  thought  of 
our  little  boy  being  blind. 

During  this  time,  a  period  of  four  months,  we 
had  been  advised  by  many  to  take  our  little  boy 
to  Dr.  C.  R.  Johnston,  the  Chiropractor,  but  know- 
ing the  doctor  to  be  blind  himself,  we  could  not 
understand  how  he  could  do  anything  for  our  boy. 
With  no  encouragement  from  the  medical  doctors, 
we  were  willing  to  try  anything,  and  called  at  the 
office  of  Dr.  Johnston,  105  S.  Division  Street,  the 
first  time  on  November  9th.  After  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  Harold's  spine  and  hearing  the  his- 
tory of  Harold's  case,  the  doctor  asked  that  I 
place  Harold  in  his  care  for  two  weeks,  stopping 
all  medical  treatment,  and  if  an  improvement  was 


not  noticed  in  that  time  he  would  not  continue 
with  the  case.  The  day  following  the  first  adjust- 
ment I  noticed  Harold's  eyes  were  not  as  red  as 
before,  and  after  the  second  adjustment  on  No- 
vember 11th,  the  inflammation  had  all  disap- 
peared, and  after  the  third  adjustment  on  Novem- 
ber 13th,  Harold  was  able  to  see  a  little  with  one 
eye.  The  photograph  of  Harold,  with  the  glasses 
on,  shows  him  after  his  third  adjustment.  All 
medicines  had  been  stopped  as  Harold's  eyes  were 
steadily  improving  and  by  the  end  of  November 
Harold  could  see  out  of  both  eyes,  the  white  coat- 
ing which  had  covered  the  pupils  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, and  was  entirely  gone  and  the  eyes 
perfect  after  twenty-four  adjustments.  'The 
photograph  taken  at  this  time  speaks  for  itself. 
Please  take  notice  of  the  facial  expression. 

We  cannot  express  our  gratitude  too  highly  to 
Dr.  Johnston  for  the  restoration  of  our  little  boy's 
sight,  for  we  believe  had  it  not  been  for  the 
miraculous  work  with  his  sensitive  hands  only, 
our  little  boy  would  still  be  in  darkness. 

In    grateful    appreciation    we    give    this    testi- 
monial with  the  accompanying  photographs,  and 
hereby  give  our  written  permission  to  use  same 
for  publication  that  others  who  are   sick  or  af- 
flicted may  know  of  this  new  science  and  try  this 
method  before  it  is  too  late.    We  will  gladly  talk 
to  anyone,  and  Harold  can  be  seen  at  anv  time. 
MR.  D.  S.  DORE,  " 
MRS.  D.  S.  DORE, 
1328  Park  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
SwoiTi  to  before  me  this  29th   dav  of  Marcii, 
1926.  KATHERINE  M.  FLANAGAN, 

(SEAL)  Notary  Public,  West  Co. 
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BRINGSEliTILLS 

Dr.  Waite  Says  Degenera- 
tive Diseases  Cause  Much 
Blindness  After  40 


GLAUCOMA  AMONG 
GREATEST  DANGERS 


Dr.  J.  Herbert  Waite  lectured  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  school  yester- 
day on  eyes  and  eyesight.  Dr.  Waite, 
a  member  of  the  department  of  oph- 
thalmology at  the  Harvard  Medical 
school,  discredited  the  widely  en- 
tertained belief  that  light  conditions 
play  a  large  part  in  causing  optic 
diseases. 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  illumina- 
tion has  never  caused  any  organic 
disease  of  the  eye.  It  Is  a  comfort  to 
have  the  light  Just  right,  but  I  do  not 
[believe  that  illumination  has  ever 
'caused  a  serious  disease.  Our  fore- 
bears, who  had  to  depend  on  candle- 
light, did  not  have  as  comfortable  con- 
ditions for  reading  and  working  as  we, 
but  otherwise  I  think  they  got  on  as 
well." 

DEGENERATIVE      DISEASES 
Vhe  degenerative  diseases  that  occur 
In   mid-life,    he    termed    the   most   pro- 
lific cau.<!e  of  blindness,  and  yet,  he  said. 
no   or?-ani7Pd    effort    has   hp<-n    made    to 
oombat      them.      Most      blindness      that 
comes    after    the    patient    has    reached 
the   age  of  40  proceeds  from  these   dis- 
eases.      Succepsful     efforts     have     been 
made   bv   various   atjencl'-^-,    off'cial    and 
voluntary,     to     reduce     blindness     from 
1  external     cau5=es.     especially     from     the 
sore   eyes  of  babyhood,   from   trachoma, 
•which,     he     said,     blinds     communities, 
:  and    from    industrial    accidenrs. 
I      The  degenerative  diseases,  he  said,  on 
!  the  other  hand,   are   still   causing  need- 
lless  damage  to  thousands  of  people  just 
at    the    time    when    they    have    attained 
their  greatest  economic  worth. 

TSvesight  encounters  its  greatest  ha- 
eard  at  two  widely  separated  periods 
of  life;  the  first,  just  after  birth,  and 
second,  after  the  40th  year.  Sore  eyes 
cause  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
blindness  of  babies  in  their  first  ye^r 
of  life,  but  in  the  total  causes  of  blind" 
Iness  of  all  ages  this  infantile  menace 
Is  responsible  for  only  2  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  Trachoma  causes  3  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Industrial  accidents 
113%    per    cent,    of    total    blindness    and 


other  causes  contribute  to  the  45  per 
cent,  of  all  the  blindness  of  the  human 
race,  which  is  the  percentage  that  be- 
comes ests.bllshed  before  the  40th  year. 
After  that  year  55  per  cent,  of  all  blind- 
ness becomes  established,  chiefly 
through  glaucoma,  which  occasions  18 
per  cent,  of  all  cases,  cataract,  which 
causes  11  per  cent.,  and  other  degen- 
ierative  diseases. 

JSIGHT   DOMINANT 

jSENSE   IN    MAN 

I  To  emphasixe  ''ie  importance  of  the 
eense  of  sight  to  the  human  species, 
the  lecturer  said  that  in  lower  animals 
sight  is  not  the  doininant  sense,  as  It 
Is  In  man.  In  some  animals  smell  is 
dominant,  in  certain  high  forms  hearing, 
but  in  man,  safe  to  say,  sinrht  is.  Con- 
sidered as  to  its  anatomical  importance, 
he  said,  of  12  cranial  nerves  half  relate 
to  the  eyes,  while  of  all  the  sensory 
nerve  fibrse  of  the  body,  exactly  half 
are  visual.  The  eye  operates  over  the 
Widest  range  and  has  the  greatest  sen- 
sitiveness  of   any   human    organ. 

There  is  no  machine  or  man-made  de- 

I  Vice,  he  asserted,"  that  can  equal  the 
human  eye  from  the  standpoint  of  sen- 
Bltivenes.s  or  function.  He  quoted  Dr.* 
Coblenz  of  the  federal  bureau  of  stand- 
ards as  saying  that  the  eye  is  300,000 
times  more  sensitive  than  any  instru- 
ment. 

I     After  showing  a     series^    of     lantern 

;  elides    illustrating    the      structure      and 

i  functions  of  the  human  eye  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the 
causes  of  blindness  after  mid-life,  of 
■which  he  declared  glaucoma  to  be  the 
chief  in  impor'.aiice,  as  it  gives  rise  to 
one-third  of  all  blindness  afte|-  the 
40th  year,  rruch  of  which  can  be  pre- 
vented. The  common  type  of  glaucoma, 
he  said,  is  "a  chronic,  insidious  afflic- 
tion, which  is  attended  in  its  early 
stages  neither  by  pain,  loss  of  acute 
vision,  not  by  any  other  outstanding 
jSymptom." 

I  SYMPTOMS   OF    GLAUCOMA 

I  The  early  symptoms  are  likely  to  be 
[considered  by  the  victim  as  evidences 
lof  advancing  age.  One  of  the  first,  he 
said,  is  that  the  patient  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  get  a  reading  glass  with  which 
he  can  read  comfortably.  When  his 
eyes  are  rested  he  may  be  able  to  see 
print  clearly,  but  with  sustained  read- 
ing his  eyes  "go  back  on  him."  In 
the  morning,  or  at  other  times  of  day, 
he  may  seem  to  see  things  "as  through 
smoke,"  and  later  the  vision  may  be- 
come quite  clear.  After  nightfall  bright 
lights  may  appear  to  him  to  have  col- 
ored rings  about  them.  Yet  all  these 
symptoms  may  be  absent  and  yet  glau- 
coma be  at  its  disastrous  work.  Glau- 
coma is  the  result  of  an  increased 
pressure  within  the  eyeball  and  since 
this  may  be  relieved  at  night  and  nor- 
mal In  working  hours,  it  is  possible 
for  It  to  work  only  when  the  patient 
sleeps.  This  type  can  be  detected  in 
season  to  save  the  eye  by  "a  most 
painstaking  periodic  eye  examination." 
The  damage  Is  done  to  the  delicate 
nerve  structures  of  the  eye  by  the  In- 
creased  pressure. 

Glaucoma,  11,6  was  positive  In  saying, 
cannot  be  Identified  by  the  patient. 
There  is  no  symptom  that  clinches  the 
diag;nosis.  The  diagnosis  of  early  glau- 
cjrfna  can  be  made  wivh  certainty  only 
by  an  experienced  expert,  and  only 
Mfter  the  most  thorough-going  exam- 
ination.    The  night-blindness,  the  vari- 


ation In  focussing  power  through  cor- 
rect reading  glasses,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  colored  halos,  are  but  sugges- 
tive symptom.s.  Conclusive  of  the  diag- 
nosis are  increasing  interocular  pres- 
sure, measured  by  an  Instrument,  the 
destruction  of  optic  nerve  fibre,  as 
shown  by  a  "cupped"  'nerve-head,  and 
changes  In  the  visual  field  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  con- 
trol of  the  damage  is  effected  by  con- 
trolling the  pressure  within  the  eyeball, 
which  can  be  done  temporarily  with 
drugs  but  permanently  only  by  certain 
types  of  operations.  The  damage  can 
be  stopped,  he  said.  If  each  patient  gets 
into  the  right  hands  early  enough.  An 
instrument  designed  to  measure  the 
amount  of  night-blindness  in  early  glau- 
coma Is  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
he  said,  and  this  service  is  free  to  all 
physicians  in  New  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  possible  earlier  diag- 
noses. 

FOR  TlHy^LIND. 

Is  there  new  hope  for  the  blind? 
Much  has  already  been  done  for  those 
unfortunates  afflicJed  with  lack  of 
jvision.  They  have  oeen  enabled  to 
read,  make  music  and  even  to  find  oc- 
Icupatlons.  But  comparatively  little 
lias  been  done  with  the  hope  of  cur- 
ing or  even  partially  relieving  them 
[of  their  disability.  It  ha3  seemed  to 
be  rather  taken  for  granted  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done,  or  at  least  very 
little  In  that  direction- 

Now,  however,  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  through  *he  establishment 
of  a  great  teaching  and  research  ia- 
stitutiou  there  is  to  be  made  a  thor- 
ough and  systematic  study  of  diseases 
of  the  eye.  This  is  a  new  step  that 
gives  promise  of  mucn  benefit  to  vic- 
tims of  eye  diseases.  The  movement 
lis,  to  be  conducted  on  the  theory  that 
much  blindness  can  be  cured.  Jt  1 
not  to  be  accepted  as  certain  that  al 
blindness  must  be  permanent.  I< 
seems  rather  singular  that  more  has 
jnot  been  done  in  the  past  along  this 
line.  For  the  future,  however,  that 
is  to  be  the  basis  of  keen  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  eye  diseases  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  too  much  to 
jbopo.  if  not  believe,  :hat  many  cases 
of  blindness  may  be  susceptible  of  re- 
lief in  part  if  not  entirely. 

What  this  may  mean  to  many  vic- 
[tims  of  eye  diseases  can  better  be 
Imagined  than  described.  The  new 
movement  opens  promising  paths  for 


wm. 


those  eager  to  make  discoveries  in  I 
this  almost  unknown  field  and  for 
some  at  least  of  those  who  have  been 
without  hope  with  respect  to  their 
eyesight.  If  the  new  foundation  ac- 
complished but  a  small  part  of  what 
seems  possible  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  bene^cent  movements  of  the 
present  day,  literally  opening  newj 
visions  and  vistas  to  eyes  that  were 
supjjosed  to  be  forever  shut. 
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QUOTA  CLUB  HEARS 
PREVENTIVE  STEPS 

1  y  eight  fn  the 
public  schools  uirougnout  America: 
and  in  Pennsylvania  is  handicapped^in 
his  education  by  defective  vision  de-i 
dared  Henry  E.  J..anius,  state  senatoi- 
from  yoik  county,  in  an  address  last 
night  before  tlie  Quota  club,  at  the] 
club's  regular  dinner  at  the  Y.  INI.  C.j 
A.        .  I 

Senator   I.aniu.s   described   a   study 
ot  the  condition  of' the  eyes  of  school 
children   throughout     America     con- 
ducted  by   a  joint   committee   of   tiic 
Nationa}    Education    association    and 
the  American  Medical  association.  Il< 
told  the  results  of  this  investigation 
and    sai4    that    the    situation  is    im-j 
proving,  that  inasmuch  as  earlier  es-i 
timates   of    the   percentage   of   defec-, 
■[Tve~vision   among     school     children 
range  from  5  to  30  per  cent  and  tlu 
report  of  the  joint  committee's  study  i 
as.  published    by    the    National    com- j 
mittee    for    the    prevention  '  0!"  VflW*"' 
'^MMaMiteMWS    that   "ateof  ^^""'^    ^^   ^'■'^ ' 
cent  of  school  children     at     preseni 
'have  defects  of  vision  serious  enough  | 
'to    constitute      education      handicap 
^those  working  for  their  relief  may  lit 
5'iistiflecl  in-iiiaking  the  statement  thai 
a   great  "deal    of    progress    has    been 
made  in  the  conservation  of  the  eye 
sight   of   school     children     in   recent  i 
>eaV3..  /  1 

,  He  urged  the  Quotarians  to  taken  aii| 
Interest  in  th6  work  of  the  organiza-| 
tlons    seeking    to    prevent    blindnecs^^' j 
and  in  the  work  of  those  assisting  th( 
blind.     He  mentioned  that  the  woru 
would  be  taken  up  in  Butler  by  ser- 
vice clubs. 

At  the  business  session  of  the  Quo-, 
ta  club  plans  were  made  for  the  third 
.annual  birthday  dinner  party  to  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Nixon  at  6:30  onj 
J'uesday  evening,  April  13.  I 


}\/\K',h,ii.n  LC^it^r.^,  TW.,>\(^  1/V5. 
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MAKE  ADDRESS  HERE 

TlJb  'lion.  Henry  E_  Lauius,  of  York, 
ti»  Tllind  state  senator  from  that  dis- 
trict, will  deliver  an.  address  in  the 
local  Methodis't  Ohnrch  iMonday  night 
at  8  o'clock  on  '"rii|,  Trcventiom  of 
Blindness." 

The  iblind  senator  will  oonie  here 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Lions 
Club.  Tile  address  will  bg  for  the 
public  which  is  not  tinly  invited  but 
urged  to  attend.  There  will  toe  no  ad- 
mission and  no  offering  asked,  nor 
will  there  bg  a,iiy  request  for  contri- 
butions. 

Thp    study    of   blindness,    its    causes ' 
and     i)i-eveutive     measures,     is     being  | 
sponsored    this   year   by   the   Lions   In- 
ternational   and    is    Ibeing    carried    on 
by  Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  country 

In  connection  with  the  address 
there  .will  be  an  exhibit  of  work  done 
by  the  'blind  in  the  city  of  TIarrisburg. 
A.  number  of  the  wormeh  who  are  in 
eluirge  of  the  work  among  thg  blind 
there  will  come  liere  with  the  exhibit 
to  exfilain   the   work. 

The  i)rimarv  object  of  the  address  - 
is  to  im.press  upon  the  public  the  ser-  j 
iousness  of  blindness  and  the  means 
wliich  should  be  used  by  parents  to 
prevent  their  children  fmm  ever  be- 
?.oniing  blind  through  neglect  of  weak 
or  defective   eyec_ 

A  nunrber  of  the  women  who  are  in 
Harrisburg  Lions  Club  iwill  come  here 
for  the  supper  meeting  of-  t^ie  local 
club  and  all  will  proceed  to  the  Meth- 
odisij^  Church  in  a  body. 
t 


It 


fflTCROWD  HEMS 
TALK  ON  BLINDNESSi 


fri^  misfortune  of  blindne.ss  and  the  j 
iid'^or    greater    ]irecaution     in    thej 


prevention  of  ij  wa^  brought  f«rciibly 
to  the  minds  of  '^  large  audience  in 
the  Methodist  Churoh  last  night  when 
the  Hem.  'Henry  K.  Lanius,  blind  state 
seaiator  from  York,  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address  ou  the  subject,  "The 
Prevention   of  Blindness.'' 

Facts  in  regard  to  the  causes  of 
hlindiipss,  the  cuTg  an^  prevention  of 
the  misfortune  and  the  need  for  great- 
er attention  on  the  part  of  parents 
who.^e  chiMren  have  eye  trouljles  were 
all  painte-d  graiihi<-all^-  for  the  audi- 
puce  by  tl'c  iblind  la'wrajaker_ 

The  address  was  under  the  a.uspicesj 
of  the  local  Liong  Club  and  was  in  line 
with  tlie  general  purpose  of  the  Ldons 
International   during  tihe   ])resent  year , 
to  bring  before  the  puiblic  the  serioifs-  j 
ness  of  the  proiblem   as  it  exists.  ; 

'A  delegation  of  more  t'ham  a  dozen 
Harrisburg  Lions  was  h^i'c  ^oi  tlie  lec- 
ture, and  also  attended  the  supper 
meeting  of  the  local  Club  i^  the  Na- 
tional Hotel.  Several  of  theni  made 
addresses  at  the   supper 

In  addiition  to  the  address  by  Sen- 
ator Lanius,  there  Tvere  exhiliits  of,, 
work  done  'by  t^e  'idind  of  Harrisburg. 
A  num'ber  of  Harrisburg  vvomen  were 
here  to  explain  to  those  interested  the 
their  super- 
"V^ion 
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NOTJSO  BLIND  LEADER 
Ls.  WILL  LEcTiSRE  HERE 

IJrT'iJkwis  11.  Carris,  a  member  of 
the  national  committee  for  the  I're- 
vention  of  Blindness  and  widely 
known  as  an  authority  an  lecturer 
on  that  subject,  will  be  here  on  May 
11,  his  visit  having  been  arranged 
by  the  State  Association  for  the 
Blind  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
local  Blind  Association  and  Welfare 
Federation  as  part  of  an  educational 
program  to  tell  the  public  how  blind- 
ness may  be  prevented.  'It  Is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  one-half  the 
cases  of  this  aft'liciiou  are  caused  by 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  and  could 
be  prevented. 


"iYuc?dlla.w<Ji^.  Ca.UVorYv.ua^  .    MaitL. 
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CELLULOID  EYES 

Petrogrrad  doctor  has  developed  a  method  of  treating  dis- 
eyes  by  which  he  believes  half  the  blind  people  in  the  world 
36  made  to  see.  '  '■■«*■"•■•■""««» 

operates  on  the  eyeball,  cutting  away  the  diseased,  parts 
in  front,  and  then,  if  the  nerve  at  the  back  of  the  eye  is  sound,  as 
it  usually  is,  he  slips  over  the  front  a  transparent  celluloid  cup. 
That  admits  the  light  and  protects  the  organ,  and  usually  the  pa- 
tient can  see.  It  is  said  to  succeed  often  with  patients  born 
blind. 

Prof.  Katz,  the  doctor  referred  to,  is  working  in  a  govern- 
ment hospital,  with  no  money,  no  medical  assistance  anc"  onlv 
two  nurses  and  a  scrubwoman,  laboring  twenty  hours  a  day  to 
make  his  discovery  available  to  mankind.  A  staff  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World  vouches  for  some  of  the  cures  reported. 
It  is  wonderful,  if  curing  blindness  is  so  simple  as  that,  and 
shameful  if  poverty  and  misgovernment  keep  the  cure  from  the 
world's  millions  who  are  in  need  of  it.  If  only  Prof.  Katz  could 
slip  celluloid  cups  into  the  political  eyes  of  the  Russian  peopl^ 
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[Welfare  Work  by(^5?\»fenCan  Flor- 
ence Nightingale"  Recognized 
by  New  Honor 


PRESENTATION    AT    HER    HOME 


A  magazine  article  on  preventable 
blindness,  written  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  led  Miss  Louisa  Lee  .Schuyler  to  <3e-.i 
\ote  her  time  to  the  social  work  among 
the  blind.  In  recognition  of  her  work  she 
i  '^C'^ive  thi.s  year  the  T^eshe  Dana 
.Msaal. 

Announcement  of  the  award  was  made 
today  by  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  Missouri 
Association   for  the   Blind. 


I  Miss  Schuyler,  -who  is  eighty-eight,  haa' 
fieen  an  invalid  for  six  years  and  will  not 
be  able  to  receive  the  honor  In  person.  It 
will  be  brought  to  her  from  St.  Louis  by 
Ur.  F.  Park  Lewis,  with  whom  she 
planned  the  association  that  rfteulted  In 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  ,  .  i 
Word  of  the  recent  honor,  one  of  manw 
which  iMiss  Schuyler  haa  received  for  her 
haJf  century  of  philanthropic  work,  was 
conveyed  to  her  by  her  cousin.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Hamilton,  with  whom  she  lives  at 
S70  Park  avenue.  Miss  Hamilton,  who  has 
been  closely  associated  with  Miss  Schuyler 
(luring  her  life  w^ork,  said: 


MISS    LOUISA    LEE    SCHUYLER 


"The  Inspiration  for  aiding  in  educating 
people  on  how  to  prevent  blindness  came  to 
Misa  Schuylop  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
through  a  ma:jazine  article  written  by  Dr. 
Lewis.  She  Communicated  with  him  at 
his  home  in  Jiuffalo  and,  following  a  con- 
ference. Miss  Schuyler  and  Dr.  Lewis 
began  the  organization  of  the  pre.'s^nt  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
She  worked  earnestly  for  many  years 
among  the  blind  and  I  believe  sincerely  ap- 
preciates the  near  recognition  of  this  work. 

"Miss    Schuyler's    welfare    work    began 
many  years  ago  In  New  York— before  thd: 
Civil    War.      Her    first    efforts    were    con-i 
nected    with    children's    sewing    circles    at 
All     Souls'    Unitarian     Church    when     Dr.! 
Horace  M.  Bellows  was  pastor.     AVhen  th^i 
Civil    Wai-    came    Dr.    Bellows    began    his 
work   with    the   Sanitary    Commi.ssion   and 
JIlss    Schuyler    organized    the    State-wide 
women's  relief  work  for  the  Union  soldiers. 
That    wa.s    the    origin    of    her    name,    "the 
American    Florence  Nightingale." 

"She  has  been  connectted  with  many 
welfare  organizations  during  her  lifetime 
■and  the  work  among  the  blind  was  always 
one  of  her  greatest  Interests.  Miss  Schuy- 
ler   last    year    received    the    Eleanor    Van 


Rensselaer  Fairfax  Medal  from  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Colonial  Dames  for 
liumanitarian   endeavors. " 

Miss  Schuyler  Is  the  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  and.  on^  " 
maternal  pide,  of  Alexander  Har 
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MISS  SCHUYLER,  88, 
TO  GET  DANA  MEDAL 

Founder  of  Movement  to  Pre- 
vent Blindness  Will  Receii)e 
Annual  Award 

NEW  YORK,  April  25  (AP)— Miss 
iKJuise  Lee  Schuyler,  88  years  old  ard 
confined  to  her  home  by  illness,  will  be 
awarded  the  Leslie  Dana  medal  this 
year  for  the  most  outstanding  achleve- 
nuait  in  the  pravention  of  blindness, 
the  national  committee  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  announced  today. 
Miss  Schuyler  was  awarded  the  medal 
In  recognition  of  her  work  in  launching 
the  movement  to  prevent  blindness  in 
1908.  She  has  sustained  an  active  in- 
terest In  the  work  In  spite  of  her  Ill- 
ness. 

The  national  committee  gave  Miss 
Schuyler  credit  for  reducing,  by  half, 
an  Infantile  affliction  which  at  the  time 
she  took  up  the  work  accounted  for 
the  blindness  of  28  per  cent,  of  the 
children  registered  In  schools  for  sight- 
less. 

The  national  committee.  Itself  a  ye- 
pult  of  her  effort,  also  gave  Miss  Schuy- 
ler credit  for  much  of  the  educational 
and  legislative  activity  in  aid  of  t;ie 
blind. 

An  Award  Well  Bestowed 


Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  of.  New 
York  city,  88  years  of  age,  receives  ■ 
the  Leslie  Dana  medal  for  the  year's 
greatest  achievement  in  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness.  1 

What  did  she  do?  .  She  made  no  I 
great    medical    discovery.     Yet   the' 
managing    director    of   the   national  ^ 
committee    for    the    prevention    of 
blindness  said:    "I  think  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  there  are  in 
the    United    States    today    tens    of 
thousands  who  would  be  handicapped 
by    serious    defective    vision,    if    it 
were  not  for  Miss  Schuyler." 

That  remarkable  woman  years  ago 
made  what  to  her  was  a  thrilling 
discovery,  although  th^  fact  was 
well  known  to  all  medical  men,  that 
a  Targe  number  of  the  blind  do  not 
need  to  be  blind.  That  discovery  in- 
spired her  to  action.  She  started  a 
nation-wide   movement   and   secured 


the  establishment  of  the  committee 
through  which  now  she  is  honored. 
In  that  year,  1908,  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  entire  country, 
twenty-eight  children  in  every  100 
had  gone  blind  from  sore  eyes  in 
babyhood — what  the  doctors  call 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  It  was  the 
discovery  of  that  fact  which  she  ac- 
cepted as  a  challenge  to  action.  That 
percentage  has  been  cut  in  half.  To- 
day only  14  children  in  100  blind  be- 
come so  from  that  cause.  A  wonder- 
ful achievement,  due  primarily  to  the 
love  and  labor  of  a  woman  who  be- 
gan the  task  at  almost  70  years  of 
age.  When  has  a  reward  of  merit 
been  mo^e  worthily  bestowed? 


/^e'VH^Veyv,   Cov\Yv,T^eeti,3'rtY. 
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School  Children  With 

Defective    Visiop^ 

GcflPooks  in 

Big  Tyi^e. 

By  PEGGY  CAFFERY 

"Webster  Scliool.  Mhieh  is  at 
The  cornel*  of  York  and  George 
Streets,  has  the  distinction  of 
bcinjj  the  first  sclioot  in  this  city 
in  which  a  spemi  class  for^^g^^ 
1 1  lilijiiiiiHi  I  I  "i' I  II  is  being  oon-  ^ 
ducted.  j 

Under  the  direction  of  Afr-s. ' 
Vina  AJieme,  children  whose 
oyosiidit  is  poor  and  in  many 
oases  very  deficient,  are  able  to 
learn  and  advance  as  rapidly  as 
do  those  whose  eyesight  is 
normal. 

With  tha  aid  of  Miss  Alarion 
Feunlitwanger.  and  Dr.  .  Eugene 
BS.-ike.  who  were  instrumental  in 
se'tinK  the  c!p..':s  opened  in  New  lla- 
vei;,  school  officials  have  succet-ded 
in  starting  in  Xfw  Haven,  a  class 
.-^hriilar  to'  those  in  Massachusetts,  in 
\v!;ich  the  stale  tliere  are  over  flfty- 
;  u'o. 

M'ss  Feuchiwan^er  was  a  formeri 
;ciic;i<iv  who  had  the  very  great  mis-; 
iiTliine  to  go  blind,  and  because  she 
was  so  interested  and  helpful  in  pre- 
\  enting  poor  eyesight,  she  is  now  on 
lii?  State  Board  for  the  ^  Clind- 
Tiirough  her  untiring  efforts  to  aid, 
..rid  if  possible  eliminate,  the  cause 
of  totally  deficient  eyesight,  she  nas 
discovered  many  devices  wlitreby  tlit 
eyes  of  these  children  who  can  not 
see  as  well  as  their  more  fortunate 
broili4rs  and  sisters,  may  be  saved. 


JJiri'C  first  class  of  this  nature  to  be 
•estaljifshed  was  organized  In  Boston 
in  i;»13.  but  at  the  present  time 
there  are  200  or  more  classes  in 
various  cities   in   existence. 

On  ^Iarch  15  of  this  year,  the  fiiit 
class  of  this  kind  in  this  city  w.ts 
s;tart.?d  in  Webster  School  under  thi? 
jurisdiction  of  Mrs.  Aherne.  It  was 
the  second  of  its  kind  to  be  estab- 
lished   in    Connecticut. 

The  class  was  stg^'ed  for  two  pur- 
poses: to  save  sislit  and  to  make 
possil^le  an  education  for  those  who, 
because  of  eye  conditions,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  educated  in  the  regu- 
lar  grades. 

In    order    to    select    those    children 
whose     eyes     need     particular    atten- 
tion,   the   eyes   of   all    the   childl'en    in 
the   public   schools     are     tested     and 
examined.      In    the    recent      test      all 
the    children    found    with    inefficient 
and    defective      eyesight,      of.    which, 
there  were  200,   were  re-examined  by  i 
the    best    and    most      prominent      eye  | 
specialists    in    New      Haven,      among 
whom    was    Dr     Kugene    Blake. 

■This  required  much  time  and  the 
services  and  co-operation  In  each 
case    were    given    free. 

From  this  number,  12  of  the  chil- 
dren re-e.Tamined  were  found'  to 
have  vision  which  complied  with  the 
standard  for  admission,  and  this 
number  were  recommended  to  the 
conservation    of    vision    class. 

Under  the  old  routine — that  is  be* 
fore  these  classes  were  even  thougjit^ 
of  here  in  Xew  Haven — many  ch.l-l 
dren  who  could  not  see  very  well 
were  taken  to  be  mentally  deficient 
whereas  the  fact  of  the  matter  was 
that  they  merely  had  poor  siesiglic. 
and  tlierefore  lagged  behind  in 
scholarship. 

The  equipment  in  this  new  class 
room  is  quite  unique,  the  lighting-  ef- 
fects being  tixed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  most  beneficial  and  easiest  on 
the  eyes. 

The  desks  are  also  of  a  special 
type  and  size,  being  movable  chair 
desks,  and  they  are  designed  espe- 
cially for  these  children  who  are  re- 
ceiving- and  in  need  of  optieiil  treat- 
ment. 

The  hooks  are  all  printed  in  "24 
point  type" — a  third  of  an  inch  hiarh 
— so  as  to  make  them  easier  on  the 
muscles  of  the  eyes,  and  so  much 
more  easily  read. 

Pencils  are  made  of  a  special  size- 
to  -write  larger  In  order  that  the 
writer  may  discern  the  figures  and 
wrltiuR    wiih    less  difficulty. 

Everytliing  that  these  children 
have  to  -work  with  and  look  at  is 
designed  to  present  a  rough  and  un- 
glazod  surface,  as  anything  glazed 
or  shiny   is  hard  on   the  eyes. 

A  movement  Is  abroad  to  put  Into 
effect  boards  or  slates  which  are 
usually  on  the  walls  around  the 
room,  that  will  be  buff  colored,  In- 
stead of  black,  as  these,  will  be  easier 
to    read. 

This  class  which  Mrs.  Aherne  \n, 
conducting  Is  of  no  special  grade,! 
children  of  all  ages  attending  the. 
same   class.  ^ 

The  children  do  regular  work,  us- 
ing special  materials  and  special 
equipment. 


It  is  one  of  the  Intentions  of  these 
peoplfi  who  are  fostering  the  devel- 
lopment  of  this  class  to  eliminate  as 
far  as  possible  the  use  ot  anything 
havlnp:  a  shiny  (Surface,  and  it  Is 
, their  belief  that  If  this  Is  accom- 
Iplished  one  of  the  causes  of  poor 
I  eyesight  will  be   greatly  decreased. 


'  0  I  t>Cvv\  b  A.  ia  .    Okl.0>  DwSj^^a.'tol^- 
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'prevention 
of  blindness 

STATE'S  I^TDRK. 


It  is  to  the  credit 
of  Ohio  tliat  the 
state  commission 
for  t  h  e  Blind 
looks  after  the  beat  interests  and 
education  of  the  handicapped  people 
at  all  times.  The.. Commission  is  a 
clearing  house  or  information  bureau 
concerning  activities  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind   of  Ohio. 

•'The  splendid  .spirit  of  appreciation, 
Interest  and  desire  to  co-operate  ex- 
pre.ssod  in  the  many  communications 
received  from  readers  of  the  first  is- 
sue of  the  Bulletin,  is  most  gratify- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Frances  Reed  Lumb, 
executive  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

I  "It  is  our  desire  and  hope  that 
each  number  of  the  Bulletin  may 
bring  to  readers  a  clearer  under- 
■tandind  of  the  objects  and  aims  of 
the  commission. 

"A  staff  of  three  nurses  and  one 
physician  is  employed  in  looking 
after  cases  of  impaired  vision  re- 
quiring expert  care,  but  not  in  posi- 
tion to  secure  it.  When  the  name  bf 
a  blind  person,  not  previously  known 
to  the  commission  is  received,  one  of 
tlie  nurses  makes  a  call  on  the  party 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  is  likely 
that  the  sight  mig^t  be  conserved  or 
restored. 

"Through  the  co-operation  of  phy- 
sicians, health  commissioners  and 
public  health  nurses,  many  cases  are 
examined,  fitted  with  glasses,  and 
operated   each   year. 

"The  commission  has  on  its  board 
two  eye  specialists — Dr.  C.  L.  Minor 
and  Dr.  \V.  H.  Snyder.  These  men  are 
doing  splendid  work  for  the^b^ 
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A^S  MORE  PSYCHOlOGISTS 

Miss     McCooey     Report!     Need     For 

yngr^riCd   Classes. 

BeofiVtae  t^ere  are  only  "three  psy- 
chologists assigned  to  the  Ungraded 
Class  Department,  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  these 
classes  cannot  be  handled  as  rapidly 
as  it  should  be,  and  the  proper  prog- 


ress of  the  work  is  therefore  Im- 
peded," is  the  report  of  Associate 
Superintendent  Margaret  J.  Mc- 
Cooey,  made   public  today. 

Miss  McCooey  further  reports  that 
the  large  registers  of  the  classes  and 
the  lack  of  appropriation  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  additional  classes  are 
factors  In  the  retardation  of  work  in 
the  ungraded  classes. 
I  The  report  also  urges  "salaries 
I  large  enough  to  compensate  the 
teachers  for  the  difficult  work  In- 
volved," as  well  as  the  appointment 
of  additional  psychologists  and  as- 
sistant inspectors. 

Miss  McCooey  urges  that  an  assist- 
ant inspector  to  assist  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of 
Classes  for  the  Qljnd  and  Sight  Con- 
servation classes  be  appointed,  as 
well  as  provision  made  for  the  print 
shop  for  the  blind.-  A  teacher  of 
music  should  be  assigned,  the  report 
recommends,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing instruction  In  music.  This  work 
should  be  extended  into  the  high 
schools,  the  report  says. 

The  establishment  of  additional 
cardiopatfilc  classes  should  be  al- 
lowed, the  report  continues,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  additional  open-air, 
open-window  and  outdoor  classes. 

For  the  classes  of  the  deaf.  Miss 
McCooey  suggests  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  assignment  of  an  aur- 
ist,  and  for  the  Department  of 
Speech  Improvement  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  directbr.  She  alsjj^<ft-ges 
j  the  services  of  a  tralne^^^sycholo- 
igist  at  thcftjew  T[i|  ItmiHlfn  i  I  il  School 
be  provided. 


Blind     Child's     Instruction 

Charge  Ten  Times  Greater 

Than  Normal  Outlay. 


The  national  committee  for  preven- 
tion of  blindness,  now  in  its  eleventh 
year,  claims  that  one-half  of  all  blind- 
ness is  preventable.  The  beneficial 
I  work  of  the  group,  has  decreased  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  some  of  the 
principal  causes  of  blindness  through 
a    nation-wide    educational    campaign. 

Carelessness     In     industry     fnrn^pr^y^ 

took  a  heavy  toll  of  vision  and  even 
now  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  each 
pay  almost  $1,000,000  annually  in  com- 
pensation for  eye  injuries.  The  cost 
of  educating  a  blind  i-hild  is  ten  times 
that  of  instruction  for  a  nomial  sigrhted 
child. 

Dr.  Park  Lewis,  vice  president  of  the 
national  committee,  says  that  in  con- 
sidering the  economic  phase  of  the 
subject,  "we  are  not  thinking  of  the 
frightful  loss  to  the  man   in   the  moral 


i.iig  which  he  incurs,  In  the  de- 
iieiiriency  which  necessarily  follows 
'from  the  loss  of  his  own  self  efficiency, 
neitlier  are  we  considering  that  long 
line  of  related  losses  which  enter  into 

the   question,    such    as   his    inability   to     ^ 
provide   for   his   boy   who   would   other- 
wise   have    gone   to   college,    the.   young 
daugliter  who  is  sent  out  to  work  when 
I  she   ought   to   be   in   school,   the   invalid 
!wife  who  is  deprived  of  the  necessiti** 
that  she  ought  to  have  and  other  rela- 
tive   conditions    which    you    can    easily 
imagine  but  which  I  need  not  express. 
"There  Is  not  a  loss  by  any  Individual 
member   of   a   community,"    Dr.    Lewis 
added,     "that    Is    not    In    some    degree 
shared  by  every  other  member.    I  think 
then    that   it   would    be   agreed    that   in 
Industry    today,    it    Is    a    matter    only 
ot  forethought  to  so  plan  each  factory 
and  workshop  that  the  .greatest  returns 
are   produced   with  a  minimum  of  loss, 
that  the   most  serious  loss  that  can  be 
sustained    Is    the    irreparable    injury    of 
the   workman,   that   the  average  work- 
man  is  apt   to   be   careless   of   his   own 
interests  and  he  needs  to  be  guided  : 
preserving    them,    that    the    loss    when 
sustained   is  a  triple   one,  first  and  most 
I  serious    to    the     man     himself  who     is 
thereby  handicapped  for  the  remainder 
.fit, .his  life,  and  who  if  he  works  must 
jthereafter  work   at   reduced   pay;    sec- 
iOnd,    to   the   employer  who   has   to   pay 
the    price    elthrrr    through    insurance    or 
otherwise    or    he    may    lose    the    serv- 
ices of  a  valued  and   skilled  workman, 
and    third,    to    the_«jaamonwea;th. 
I     "^^  Ji  II   iIiiwilsr^'TrTil"  prodigy    of    our 
age  with  a  keenness  of  intelligence  and 
clearness    of    perception    possessed    by 
few    of    us    who    hav«    all    of   our    phy- 
sical senses,  said  some  years  ago,   that 
[the   time   would  come   when   wc   wou'd 
I  no  longer  point  with  pride  to  magnifi- 
cent   hospitals    and    asylums    and    poor 
houses,    but    would    bow    our    heads    in 
humiliation   and   shame    ,.0   realize   that 
we   had  been  to   such  an  extent  dere- 
lict   in    meeting   the    oDligations    which 
we    owed    to    our    fellow    men,    as    to 
permit  the  existence   of   the  conditions 
which   make     such     places     necessary. 
Way  she  not  have  been  ni  some  meas- 
ure   right!" 


SATURDAY,    MAY   29,    1926 

sayspoorIyes     ^ 
and  ught  cause 

$30,000,000  WASTAGE 


Conservation  Director  Issues  Warn- 
ing In  Addressing  Boston  Illumi- 
nating Engineers 


I     Poor  eyes  and  poor  light  arc  causing 
!  staggering     economic     waste,     Guy     A. 


UE^^Sm^vm^m 


Hwry  oi  New  li'orky'iSii^firSXiim^tF 
the  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Council  of 
America,  declared  in  aji  address  befor; 
the  Illuminating  Enprineering:  Society  of 
Boston  Ijjist  night.  It  was  "Optometry 
Night"  and  many  members  of  the  pro- 
fession were  present. 

A  careful  analysis  of  studies,  Mr. 
Henry  said,  indicates  that  possibly  one- 
third  of  the  retardation  in  public  schools 
Is  due  to  the  neglected  eyesight  of-  chll-; 
dren.  "There  are  approximately  six 
million  retarded  children  in  tlip  United 
States,"  he  asserted.  "A  conservativa 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  retardation 
due  to  defective  vision  indicates  a  direct 
loss  to  the  country  each  year  of  ?130.- 
000,000. 

In  industry,  he  .said,  the  economic  as- 
pect is  even  more  startling  than  in  the 
schoohs.  "Of  the  42,000.000  gainfully 
employed  in  the  United  States,"  he  add- 
ed, "more  than  25,000,000  are  handi- 
capped by  defective  vision  or  eye  strain. 
There  Is  no  basis  for  evaluating  the  co3t 
to  industrj'  from  defective  vision,  but 
unquestionably  it  is  enormous.  Indus- 
trially we  have  given  more  attention  lo 
perfecting  of  machinery  than  we  have- 
to  correcting  physical  defects  in  the  in- 
dividual. AVe  have  developed  machines 
and  neglected  men. 

Mr.  Henry  said  that  $30,000,000  of  in- 
dustrial waste  is  charged  directly  to 
poor  Ughting  every  year  In  the  United 
States.  "Improper  illumination  and  de- 
fective vision,"  he  continued,  "are  re- 
sponsible for  many  accidents  in  industry. 
In  fact,  it  is  claimed  that  they  are 
major  factors  in  one  out  of  every  eight 
accidents  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
accidents  resulting  from  poor  Ughting 
in  the  United  States  annually  amount 
to   ?300,000,000.  . 

"Of  the  economic  value  of  good  light- 
ing in  schools  and  industry  there  can  be 
no  question.  The  lighting  of  our  public 
schools,  generally,  is  deplorable  and  far 
below  the  standard  prevailing  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  establishments. 
Poor  eyesight  will  develop  if  children  are 
required  to  do  close  work  under  inade- 
quate illumination.  The  eyes  of  chil- 
dren are  immature  and  quite  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  exacting  school  work. 
Good  light  in  the  schoolroom  is  an  ob 
ligation  the  State  owes  the   child. 

"In  industry,  management  which  ne- 
g-lects  illumination  neglects  its  own  in- 
terest. Inadequate  light  means  unnec- 
essary fatigue  and  inefficiency,  poor  light 
means  poor  work.  ' 

Today  the  art  of  diagnosis  and  cor- 
rection of  eye  defects  in  America  is  far 
In  advance  of  the  practice  in  other  coun- 
tries, according  to  Mr.  Henry,  who  said 
that  many  important  eye  discoveries 
have  been  made  in  recent  years,  includ- 
ing the  direct  relationship  of  musclo 
Imbalance  with  the  refraction  of  the  eyo. 

"In  a  few  years,"  Mr.  Henry  declared, 
"a  cross-eyed  person  will  be   unknown." 


i^s^m  WsmMm^t 
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SAYS  SMOKING  HURTS  EYES 


T^rtLa-ndL,  0  Te>.^0^ 
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Over-indulgence  in  Cigars  and  Cigarettes 
Condemned  by  Noted  Californian  Op- 
tometrist 


Sgeclal  to  the  Transcript: 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  June  00 — A  good  cigar 
may  be  a  smoke,  as  Kipling  wrote,  but 
It  Is  something  more  than  that:  it  is  a 
menace  to  the  eyes  of  the  smoker.  Dr. 
G.  L.  Schneider,  optometrist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  physics  department, 
indicts  tobacco.  "Those  who  practice  the 
science  of  optometry  have  definite  proof 
that  excessive  smoking  Is  detrimental," 
he  said.  "Toxemia  is  the  frequent  result; 
and  toxemia  resulting  from  smoking  is 
not  only  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
eye  trouble,  but  it  is  on  the  increase.  Fur- 
thermore, the  cigarette  poisoning,  what- 
ever the  composition  of  the  poison  may 
be,  Is  most  severe  on  young  people." 

The  opthalmoscope  and  perimeter  make 
It  possible  for  optometrists  to  measure 
systematic  abnormalities  resulting  from 
smoking,  Dr.  Schneider  said.  The  for- 
mer istrument  gives  evidences  of  blood 
circulation  conditions,  the  latter  shows 
changes  In  the  visual  color  fields  which 
are  poisoned  and  otherwise  influenced. 
He  has  also  noted  that  women  smok-^rs 
are  complaining  of  trouble  with  their 
eyes. 

"One  can  hardly  prescribe  the  number 
of  cigarettes  or  cigars  an  Individual  may 
smoke  during  a  day  with  safety,"  said 
Dr.  Schneider,  "for  It  is  an  individualistic 
affair.  Where  one  cigar  may  make  one 
Individual  sick,  another  may  consume 
ten  with  comparative  Impunity.  Safety 
will  be  found  In  total  abstinence,  or,  at 
least,  temperance."    ■.;>    „ -j:i'jijgBti?«if         > 


Birth  Blindness  Campaign< 

7h  an  effort  to  reduce  the^^m- 
ber    of    cases   of      birth      liliiMness 
among    newly    born    Infants'  of    St. 
Louis,  the  Missouri  Association  for 
the  Blind  began  the  distribution  of 
the      "Mi.s.sburl      Health      Manual,"  { 
published    by    the    state    board    of^ 
health  of  Missouri,  which  contains' 
the   regulations    drawn   up    by    the 
state    board    of    health    concerning 
the  duties  of  persons  in  attendance 
upon      newborn    Infants      or    theii- 
mothers.  '  y 


SOCI.\l>     WORKERS'     COMMIT 
TKE  MAKES  RKPORT. 


Definltn  Policy  in  Itcgard  to  Em- 
ployment      Institution 
Recommended. 


RecomrDendations     of     a    "special 
cominittee    of    the    Social    Worker:^ 
Association      of     Oregon      regarding 
state    provision   for    the    adult    blind 
'.  will   be  turn<;d   over  to  a   legtBlati\  r 
1  committee     of     the     association     for 
I  study  and  action,  it   was  decided  a' 
the      luncheon      yesterday      ab     the 
Young    Women's    Christian    aKsocla-| 
tion,   when    the   committee   made   itg\ 
report. 

The  recommendations  included 
jne  indorsing  the  suggestion  of  a 
pension  system  for  the  indigent 
blind,  made  by  State  Treasurer 
Kay  in  a  talk  on  the  employment 
Institution  for  tho  adult  blind,  at 
the  liini'heon  last  week.  A  definite 
policy  for  that  employment  institu- 
tion, which  Is  located  at  East 
Eighty-second  and  GIman  streets,  1." 
recommended  by  the  committee, 
since  the  Institution  was  planned 
for  a  school  and  has  become  a  home 
for  the  indigent  blind.  Should  it 
oe  made  to  fulfill  its  original  pur- 
pose as  a  school,  the  oorninittee 
recommended  that  an  employment 
agency  for  Its  gradual'  a  be  pro- 
vided. A  higher  percentage  of  their 
earnings  should  also  go  to  the 
blind,  who  receive  50  per  cent  on 
work  such  as  chair-caning  taken  In 
by  the  Institution,  the  recommenda- 
tions said.  An  arrang*'nient  where- 
by the  graduates  of  the  school 
might  live  at  the  institution  and 
work  there  might  also  be  arranged, 
by  Increasing  the  accommodations 
of   the   school,    it    wes   suggested. 

Miss  Margaret  Levlnson.  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  confidential 
pxchange  of  tlip  Community  I'liest,] 
read  the  report.  Other  jnembers  o\ 
the  committee  which  visited  th« 
adult  blind  in.stltutlon  and  studied 
state  provision  for  the  blind  are 
Mrs.  Cora  M.  DaviB  and  George  C. 
Todd. 

Other  speakers  were  Miss  Molly 
Condon  of  New  York  and  Miss 
Ade^  Prlchard.  J 
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Health  Heads  Say  Lnr^e  Num- 
ber of  Tots  Have  Defective 
Vision. 


And  the  blind  shall  see  again. 

Hundreds  of  Clarksburg's  resi- 
dents, their  own  vision  undimmfid 
or,  if  dimmed,  aided  by  effective 
glasses,'  -will  attend  the  Redpatn 
Chautauqua  z^j^s  .week, ,  starting 
Thursday,  and  by  attending  v/ih 
help  materially  in  the  provision 
of  eye  treatment  for  scores  of  lit- 
tle boys  and-eirls  of  the  city  who 
are  in  backward  grades  at  school 
simply  because  father  and  mother 
have  not  the  money  to  treat  their 
vision. 

Information  obtained  Saturday 
trom  city  and  county  healtii  de- 
partment officials  and  from  N.  .1. 
Hayman,  chairman  of  the  blinfl 
children's  committee  of  the  Lions' 
club,  was  that  a  startingly  large 
number  of  children,  between  f 
and  14  years  of  age,  were  being 
retarded  in  school  work  and  other 
healthy  activities  because  they 
could  not  see  as  other  children 
saw. 

Ran   Out  of   ]Money 

"After  treating  seven  of  these 
unfortunate  children,"  said  Mr. 
Hayman,  "we  ran  out  of  funds 
and  since  that  tim.e,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have,  received 
plea  after  plea  for  aid,  v/e' could 
do  nothing  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 

"If  the  people  of  Clarksburg 
could  see  what  conditions  exist 
among  the  children  of  our  own 
city,  they  would  the  more  readily 
understand  why  all  the  busy  mem- 
bers,of  the  Lions  club  are  work- 
ing ^  hard  to  sell  tickets  to  the 
Chautauqua.  All  the  funds  that 
we  realize  from  the  Chautauqua 
will  be  used  for  the  aid  or  these 
blind  and  partially  blind  kiddies. 

"We  do  not  simply  afford  clin- 
ics for  the  eye  cases  which  come 
to  our  attention,"  continued  Mr. 
Hayman.  "We  give  them  treat- 
ments— as  many  as  they  need — 
and  tit  them  with  tlie  best  glasses 
that  nioney  can  i)uv. 


Treated   by  SpeoJalists 

"The  seven  children  who  have 
already  benefited  from  our  fund 
were  treated  by  the  best  eye  spe- 
cialists in  the  city.  In  one  case,, 
there  were  seven  expensive  treat- 
.nients  before  glasses  were  fitted. 

"Some  of  those  seven  children 
were  sent  home  from  their 
schools,  because  their  eyes  were 
so  bad  that  they  could  not  study. 
They  came  from  poverty  stricken 
homes  and  their  vision  had  been 
impaired  by  poor  light  and  lack 
of  attention. 

•  "I  saw  one  of  the  little  girls 
who  we  fitted  with  glasses  a  few 
[days  ago.  I  could  hardly  believe 
imy  eyes.  Before  we  obtained  eye 
^treatments  and  glasses  for  her  she 
was  a  spindly  undergrown,  child 
j eyelids  squinted  until  practically 
(closed,  and  unable  to  see  except 
[for  a  few  feet. 

"Now  fat  rosy  cheeks  crowd  the 
I  bows  of  her  glasses,  and  she  is  a 
'perfect  picture  of  health." 

County  and  city  health  depart- 
ment officials  are  always  willing 
to  tell  o£  the  suffering  that  they 
know  exists  among  the  poorer 
children  of  the  district,  because 
of  bad  eyes.  ' 

Report  of  Tests 

In  three  sections  of  the  city  a 
recent  examination  of  the  eyes  of 
the  children  in  the  schools  showed 
that  fourteen  of  them  tested  from 
20-40  to  20-200,  while  the  normal 
vision  ratio  is  20-20.  The  worst 
cases  among  these  children  were 
practically  blind. 

Their  homes  were  investigated, 
and  it  was  found  that  their 
fathers  were  eit>lier  without  work 
or  working  only  now  and  then. 
They  found  them  living  in  dilapi- 
dated shacks,  and  in  some  in- 
stances families  of  five  and  six 
children  were  living  in  two  small 
rooms. 

The  city  was  able  to  provide 
clothing  and  food  for  these  fam- 
ilies. But  there  was  no  fund 
which  could  be  used  for  the  treat- 
ment of  dimmed   eyesight. 

Since  that  examinaiion,  those 
children  have  been  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  the  day  when  the 
promised  relief  will  come  in  the 
form  of  treatments  promised  by 
the  Lions  club. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  club  that 
$1,000  may  be  realized  from  the^ 
Redpath  Chautauqua,  w  h  i  9  h' 
opens  Thursday,  June  17,  at  the 
usual  location  in  Goff  Plaza  fac- 
ing on  Buckhannon  avenue, .and 
continues  for  a  solid  week,  with 
both  afternoon  and  evening  ses- 
sions. 

Ticket  Sale  Explained 

Lions  club  officials  want  ticket 
purchasers  to  understand  that 
only  the  money  realized  from  the 
sale  of  season  tickets  will  go  tp: 
the  Lions  club.  All  admissions  at 
the  dogjawnfflfFTIW H'l'i'mmLgo  en- 
tiuttf  io  the  Chautauqua  cOTSnani 
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Save  Eyes  of  School 
Children,  Association 
for   Blind   Advisej 


Want  Special  Classes  foi 

Those  with  Defective 

Vision. 


In  an  effort  to  conserve  the  sight 
of  St.  Louis  ^chool  children  whose 
vi.sion  nay  deteriorate  under  ordl- 
:  nary  school  conditions  and  to  af- 
ford educational  facilities  to  chil- 
dren who  have  defective  sight  an4 
•  whose  school  progress  is  impossible 
without  the  use  of  large  type  text- 
booics  and  other  special  equipment, 
the  Missouri  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  begun  a  campaign  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  sight-saving 
classes  in  the  St.  Louis  schools,  pub- 
lic, private  and  parochial. 

The  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
offices  at  331  Metropolitan  Building. 
The  literature  being  distributed  by 
the  association  says  that  one  child 
in  every  500  has  defective  vision 
and  that  the  number  of  pupils  In 
the  various  grade  schools  of  the  city 
who  have  defective  vision  may  easi- 
ly be  computed  on  that  basis. 
Urges  Sight  Saving. 
The  literature  suggests  the  ease 
with  which  slght-.savlng  classes  may 
be  formed  in  schools  by  setting 
apart  a  room,  preferably  a  north- 
east room,  for  a  classroom,  and  se- 
lecting a  capable,  sympathetic,  well- 
trained  teacher  to  direct  the  pupils. 
The  walls  of  the  classroom  should 
be  buff  with  white  ceilings,  the 
desks  should  be  movable  with  ad- 
justable tops,  and  the  painted  desk 
surface  should  be  dull  and  give  no 
glare,   according  to  the  literature. 

'There  should  be  plenty  of  black- 
board space  and     large-typed  books 
should  be  used  by  the  pupils.  Type- 
writers should  bo  used  by  the  higher  . 
grade    students." 

One  sight-saving  class  has  already 
been  established  In  the  St.  Louis 
public  school.'?  through  the  depart- 
ment of  hygiene  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

A.  sight-saving  class  has  been 
started  in  the  public  school  system 
through  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  .T. 
H.  Humphrey,  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  hygiene  of  the  St.  Louis^ 
Board  of  Education.  The  negro  chil- 
dren have  a  sight-saving  class  at 
one  of  their  schools. 

The  arrang'-monts  to  open  a  sight- 
saving  clas.s  for  pupils  of  the  parish 
schools  were  made  at  a  confarence 
held  recently  at  the  ro.oidence  of 
Archbishop  .John  .1.  Glenn  and  par- 
ticipated in  by  Robert  .lohnaton  and 
Dr.  \V.  H.  Luedde,  officers  of  the 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind. 


f' —       aIa!  'Uefective   VUIob. 
The   slght-savlns   class    is   not   forj 
chtldion   who  aro  already   blind,  but  i 
for    children     who      have      defective 
vision  and  whose  sight  may  be  con- 
st-iv^d      and      may       be       Improved 
th'.'iiKh    the    use    of    srecial    equip- 
ment  and  special   teaching  methods. 
1    Rev.    James    Murray,    superintend-  ^ 
ent  of   the   pari.-h   school   syijtem.    is 
Co-operaltnB    with     the     officers     of^ 
Ihe    Missouri     A.^sociation     for     the  I 
Blind    In    arranging    for    the    sight- 
saving;   cl.nss. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  specially 
trained  teacher  for  the  new  class  > 
the  St.  Ijouis  Circle  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Catholic  Alum- 
nae. Miss  Paula  Hughes,  regent,  h^i^ 
iinderwritten  the  fund.s  necessarjyxo 
pay  the  teacher's   salary.  / 

The  MLssouri  Association  for  the 
Blind,  in  co-operation  with  Father 
Murray  is  making  a  survey  of  the, 
parochial  schools  to  ascertain  the  1 
number  of  pupils  who  are  eligible  I 
to  enroll  in  the  sight-saving  class.  J 


Fairly>ttC^gssful_jfl«rtltt3  havo  been 
obtained    in    recent   years    in    making 
Fourth   of  July  celebrations  safe  and 
eane.     'Certainly  the  "glorious  Fourth" 
Is  more  sane  than   it  used  to  be,  bu^ 
Is   it  as  eafe  as  it  can  be  made?     It 
v-ould    seem    not   when    it   is   remem-' 
bcred  that  there  were  1,141  casualties 
resulting   from   the   use    of    fireworks; 
last   Foui^h   of  July,   though    only   30 
occurred   in  connection     with     public' 
celebrations,    according     to     a     joint 
statement  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety    and    the    National    Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Bliruiiiess. 

Conditions  are  improving,  no  doubt. 
The  former  giant  fire-crackers,  con- 
taining dynamite  and  other  combus-! 
tibles,  did  leave  death  and  .serious  in- 
juries in  their  train.  Prohibitive  leg- 
islation has  put  a  stop  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  many  of  these  explo- 
aives,  as  it  should.  But  there  are  stiU 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  accident, 
even  with  the  fireworks  still  sold,  and 
Voncerning  the  use  of  which  probably 
c\^«r>-body  thjnk.s  he  is  careful. 

C.iSviilties  now^  occur  with  the  use, 
of  fireworks,  but  also  in  other  ways.] 
The  automobile  has  its  deadly  toll,  and 
throughout  the  country  accidents  oc- 
cur In  connection  with  pleasure  rides 
of  some  form  or  another,  most  of  them 
incident  to  Fourth  of  July  observ- 
ances. But  they  also  occur  on  other 
holidays,  and  every  day. 


However,  efforts  toward  safe  and 
sane  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
should  continue.  The  playground 
movement  should  be  developed  and 
seen  functioning  at  its  best  on  July 
Fourth.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence deserves  to  be  read,  some- 
thing of  the  history  and  meaning  of 
the  flag,  and  free  display  of  the  same, 
patriotic  pageants  are  always  in  order, 
and  so  on.  This  would  constitute  an 
educational  program,  highly  beneficial 
and  would  in  part  offset  the  distract- 
ing features  of  the  day.  _,^ 


3Briti2;|)  JHetiical  f ournal. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  10th,  1926. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  EYESIGHT  OF 
CHILDREN. 
The  letter  of  Dr.   W.   Oliver  Lodge  of  Bradford   (p.   93) 
opens  up  a  large  field  for  consideration.     He  rightly  points 
out  that  there  are  many  defects  of  eyesight  which  are  dis- 
coTered   too   late   for   the   effective    prevention   of   serious 
consequences.     The    conditions    which    give    rise,   to    these 
defects,  or  the  defects  themselves,  may  bo  present  in  early 
infancy,   and  certainly  exist  when   the  children  come  first 
to  the  elementary  schools.     Defects   arising  from  cataract 
are  generally  recognized  early,  often  by  the  parents;  squint 
is  such  an  obvious   deformity  that  it  calls  for  imi^ediate 
attention  in  every  civilized  community,    and  it   certainiv 
gets  it  at  least  as  soon  as  the  child  goes  to  school.     But 
there  are  other  defects — high  degrees  of  astigmatism,  early 
myopia,  and  suchlike  errors  of  refraction — which  may  not 
give  obvious   notice  of  their   presence.     These,    Dr.    Lodge 
claims,  should  be  discovered  by  the  systematic  examination 
of   infants'    eyes   so   soon   as   they  go  to   school,    and  their 
discovery  should  not   await  the  age  of  7  years,   when   the 
first  routine  examination  of  physique,  including  vision,   is 
xmdertaken  by  the  school  medical  officers.     That  there  is 
a   large   amount   of    undiscovered    defective   vision    in    the 
infant    schools    is    certain.     In    a    discussion    hold    by    the 
Ophthalmological  Society  in  1919  jjapors  were  read  by  Dr. 
James  Kerr,  Dr.  William  Sym,  and  Mr.  Bishop  Harman 
ia  which  this  subject  was  dealt  with.     The  last  named  gave 
the  findings  of  the  routine  examination  of  the  eyes  (with  an 
efficient  cycloplegic)  of  all  the  infants,   to  the  number  of  i 
368,   in  a  good  class  London  elementary  school  within  the 
age3  of  4  and  7  years.     Allowing  a  liberal  error  of  refrac- 
tion as  within  the  "  average,"  he  found  that  no  less  than 
35  per  cent,  had  such  high  errors  of  refraction  that  medical 
attention  and  some  form  of  easement  of  the  educational 
regime    was    undoubtedly    necessary.      The    most    obvious 
medical  treatment  would  be  the  provision  of  spectacles  to 
correct  the   errors   of   refraction.     But   such   a  proposition 
opens  up  a  wide  question  as  to  practicabilitj*.     Would  the 
most   enthusiastic   desire   to   see  one-third   of   the   infants 
wearing  glasses?     And  if  the  infants  had  tlie  glasses,  how 
long  would  they  remain  in  effective  use?     Besides,  there  is 
the  large  question  of  expense — both  that   involved  in   the  | 


I  necessary  medical  oxamination  of  large  numbers  of  infants 

and    the   cost    of    providing    and    replacing    spectacles.     It 

would  appear  that  the  necessities  of  such  a  situation  would 

1  be  far  better  met  by  making  the  education  of  infants  moot 

for  the  infants  rather  than  to  attempt  to  make  the  infants 

I  able    to    undertake    some    educational    regime,    a    scheme 

'  possibly  evolved  apart  from  consideration  of  the  tenderness 

I  of  the  eyes  of  infants,  be  they  "  average  "  or  worse  than 

,  average.     The  opening  phases  of  infant  education   arc   as 

difficult  and  need  as  much  care  and  thought  as  the  polishing 

!  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  public  school  or  the  university 

indeed,    the    risks    involved    in    infant    education    are    the 

greater,  for  the  younger  the  subject  the  smaller  the  power 

of  resistance,  and  lack  of  care  may  give  an  unhappy  twist 

to    budding   mind    and   body    which    may   be   irrecoverable. 

But,    apart   from   this,    there   is   much   to   commend   added 

attention  to  the  eyesight  of  the  infants  in  our  elementary 

schools. 
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Eye  Defect  Causes  Incorrigibility 

A  five  and  one-half  yeau-  old  child  was  recently  brought 
to  a  children's  clinic  for  examination.  The  mother 
reported  that  he  was  unable  to  dress  himself  or  even 
put  on  his  shoes.  He  showed  jeeilousy  of  his  baby 
sister,  resisted  all  efforts  at  control,  "  flew  to  pieces  " 
if  small  matters  did  not  go  rightly  with  him  and  in 
general  gave  evidence  of  malbehavior.  He  had  been 
sent  to  school  for  one  month  but  his  parents  had  been 
obliged  to  take  him  out  as  the  teacher  reported  him 
too  helpless  to  get  along.  His  mother  had  attempted 
to  teach  him  his  alphabet  but  with  no  success. 

Upon  examination  at  the  consultation  he  was  found 
to  have  strabismus  of  the  right  eye  with  a  history  of 
eye  injury  received  when  coasting  last  winter.  In 
addition  he  had  faulty  habits  of  hygiene,  speech  defects, 
many  carious  teeth  and  poor  posture.  The  mother 
was  advised  to  seek  the  advice  of  an  eye  specialist. 

The  following  report  which  has  been  received 
recently  from  the  mother  shows  that  the  child's  mis- 
behavior was  largely  a  matter  of  maladjustment  to  his 
environment  due  to  the  eye  defect  which  the  parents 
did  not  suspect  he  had: 

I  "  As  a  result  of  his  accident  the  boy  received  a  total  loss  of 
the  right  eye  and  at  present  is  seeing  only  a  blur  with  the  left. 
Days  that  he  is  over  tired  the  sight  is  more  dim  which  explains 
why  the  child  nearly  had  nervous  spasms  sometimes  when  I 
tried  to  teach  him  to  dress  or  to  read  or  write.  Now  that  I 
know  his  condition  1  am  able  to  teach  him  a  Uttle  at  times  and 
he  is  certainly  proud  to  be  able  to  accomphsh  anything.  The 
doctor  thinks  that  in  time  he  can  improve  the  sight  in  the 
left  eye. 

"  We  are  surely  doing  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him  contented 
and  happy  which  means  everything  for  his  good." 


Gave  to  Harvard 
Quarter  Million 


'  (Pholo    bv    Hiilh 

I  _Or^LUCIEN    HOVVE     

Hr  Lupien  Howp  of  Buffalo,  who 
recently  ^ave  Harvard  $250,000  out- 
rlgrht,  and  whose  benefactions  to  uni- 
versities and  to  his  profession  run  Into 
the  missions,   i;.  coming  to  Beaton. 

The  noted  physician,  already  well 
known  lo  Bo.stonians,  la  to  make  hie 
permanent  home  here.  Hi.<i  g-lft  to  Har- 
vard of  a  quarter  of  a  million  was  for 
the  establislniient  of  a  labors  ton'  for 
the  study  of  opthalmology. 
Referrins  to.  his  ^Ift,  the  doctor  said: 
"Sometinuvs  a  man  builds  a  big-  monu- 
ment or  a  mausoleum  to  commemorate 
himself  to  posterity  and  feels  that  he 
ha.e  discharged  all  his  obligations.  This 
matter  with  us  was  a  K-.ibJect  of  fam- 
ily consultation  and  concerted  action. 
A   little   headstone,    that's   all. 

"Harvard   Is   the  logical  place  for  the 
project."     he    continued.        "What    Is    to 


be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  ttie  unl\'er- 
-sity  is  not  much  compared,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  three  millions  which 
.Tohris  Hopkins  got,  but  we  have  the 
advantage  of  a  great  group  of  affiliated 
Institutions.  Including  hospitals,  which 
have  long  sinof.  learned  to  co-operate, 
and  we  also  have  the  artvantagi-  of  not 
having  to  build  a  laboratory  building. 
All  we  have  to  do  it  set  up  the  jna- 
ohlnery  and  go  to  work. 

"The  eye  Is  the  most  important  or- 
gan of  the  bod.v.  Without  it  man  is 
helpless  The  measure  of  its  defect 
or  disease  Is  a  measure  of  his  incapa- 
city. Hence  the  supreme  Importance  of 
doing  everything  possible  to  free  man 
from  this  terrible  handicap  There  is 
great  need  for  laboratory  work  In  this 
country.  They  are  tad  ahead  of  \it  In 
that  respect  abroad,  though  w**  mB> 
jrield  them  nothing  In  practioe." 
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Conservation  of  Vision  One  of  WorCT^CR^!^ 
Economic  Necessities 


Cir 


By  DR.  PARK  LEWIS,  Eminent  Ophthalmologist. 


Half  of  all  blindness  is  preventable.  This  is  so,  despite  the  important 
reductions  in  botlTme  irequency  and  severity  of  some  of  the  principal 
causes  of  blindness  resulting  from  the  organized  and  nation-wide  cam- 
paign for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  which  is  now  in  its  eleventh 
year.  The  total  amount  of  blindness  and  half  sight,  however,  is  grow- 
ing proportionately  less. 

The  cost  of  educating  a  blind  child  is  at  least  ten  times  that  of 
educating  a  normal-sighted  child.  As  further  evidence  of  the  heavy  cost 
to  industry  resulting  from  accidents  and  disease  affecting  the  eyes,  in 
New  York  state  alone  close  to  $1,000,000  is  paid  as  compensation  for 
eye  injuries  in  a  year  and  almost  an  equal  amount  is  paid  by  the  em- 
ployers of  Pennsylvania  each  year. 

In  considering  the  economic  phase  of  the  subject,  we  are  not  think- 
ing of  the  frightful  loss  to  the  man  in  the  moral  suffering  which  he  in- 
curs, in  the  dependency  which  necessarily  follows  from  the  loss  of  his 
own  self  efficiency,  neither  are  we  considering  that  long  line  of  related 
losses  which  enter  into  the  question,  such  as  his  inability  to  provide  for 
his  boy,  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  college;  the  young  daugh- 
ter who  is  sent  to  work  when  she  ought  to  be  in  school;  the  invalid 
■wife,  who  is  deprived  of  the  necessaries  that  she  ought  to  have  and 
other  relative  conditions  which  you  can  easily  imagine  but  which  I 
need  not  express. 


15,00l^XKEDLES.SLY  BLTXTO 

Letting  shop  foremen,  bo?lV''l'vPpp- 
ers,  third-basemen  on  the  village 
nines  and  othei  amateur  occulists  re-l 
move  foreign  bodies  from  their  eyes 
has  resulted  in  over  15,000  people  in 
the  rmted  States  losing  their  sight. 

In  the  fact  of  repeated  warninga 
from  doctors  and  health  organiza- 
tions that  tinkering  with  the  eyes  ia 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  proced- 
ures in  the  world,  this  highly  disas- 
trous practice  continues. 

reople  who  would  i\ot  think  of 
letting  anvone  but  an  expert  me- 
chanic work  on  their  automobiles, 
readilv  let  anyone  dig  into  their  eyes 
with  dirtv  handkerchiefs,  matches, 
and  almost  anything  that  the  ingen- 
uity of  the  amateur  fix-all  devises. 


Tt  is  all  right  to  use  a  handker- 
chief says  the  American  Red  Cross 
First  Aid  Service,  which  has  taught 
thousands  of  people  how  to  adminis- 
ter first  aid  in  every  kind  of  emer- 
gency, but  it  is  all  important  that 
the  handkerchief  be  clean  and  tliat 
it  be  properly  used. 

"Lose  panicle?,"  its  experts  de- 
clare, "may  be  removed  from  the 
eyelid,  with  a  clean  handkerchief,  or 
a  Mt  of  clean  cotton  rolled  on  a 
toothpick  or  a  match  stick.  If  not 
easily  removed  in  this  way,  make  no 
further  attempt.  Particles  embed- 
ded in  the  lid  or  eye  ball  should  be 
left  to  the  surgeon.  Never  violate 
this  rule.  Blindness  may  result.  In 
case  of  serious'  eye  injury,  cover 
with  clean  cloth  compress  wrung  out 
in  ice  cold  water  and  send  patient  to 
doctor  or  hospital." 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  HEREDI- 
TARY   BLINDNESS. 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the 

Blind  and  Dr.  Lucien  Howe  's  Bill 
FOR  THE  Prevention  of  Heredi- 
tary Blindness. 

In  substance,  Dr.  Lucien  Howe 's  bill 
for  the  prevention  of  hereditary  blind- 
ness provides  for  bonding  applicants  for 
marriage  license,  who  come  from  families 
which  produce  a  high  percentage  of 
hereditary  eye  defects,  against  the  pro- 
duction of  blind  children  who  would  have 
to  be  maintained  by  the  state.  The  defi- 
nite placing  of  responsibility  is  a  neces- 
sary and  sound  step  in  practical  eugenics. 

Grace  S.  Harper,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Howe,  dated 
February  26,  1926,  says: 

' '  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board, 
the  Act  introduced  into  the  Assembly 
by  Mr.  Lattin  was  reviewed,  and  the 
commissioners  have  asked  me  to  write  to 
you.  They  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  any  movement  or  legislation  which 
I  will  reduce  blindness.  They  feel,  how- 
ever, after  giving  careful  consideration 
to  the  specific  conditions  contained  in 
this  bill,  that  it  will  not  be  effective  in 
securing  the  results  aimed  at.  They  feel 
that  it  sets  up  too  elaborate  machinery 
which  in  all  probability  would  not  be 
workable;  they  also  are  opposed  to  a 
measure  which  seems  to  single  out  a 
class  in  society,  of  a  relatively  small 
percentage,  and  disregards  entirely  the 
problem  of  other  hereditary  defects  such 
as  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  etc. 

"The  commissioners  appreciate  the 
labor  and  thought  which  has  been  ex- 
pended in  this  direction  and  would  be 
glad  to  sui^port  any  measure  which  they 
could  feel  would  secure  the  desired  re- 
sults. While  in  favor  of  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  bill  that  all  possible 
hereditary  blindness  be  prevented,  they 
think  that  this  should  become  part  of  a 
broader  program  which  would  attack  the 
problem  of  heredity  as  it  affects  all 
groups  which  suffer  through  bad  inheri- 
tance. ' ' 

Dr.  Howe 's  response  to  this  objection 
is  that  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  the 
blind  constitute  a  natural  class  and  thus 
could  be  properly  singled  out  and  made 


subject  to  a  restrictive  or  ameliorative 
law  without  infringing  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  prevents  class  legislation. 
Indeed  he  points  out  that  the  successful 
application  of  the  proposed  experimental 
legislation  to  the  blind  would  probably 
act  as  an  entering  wedge  which  would 
later  permit  its  broader  application  to 
the  other  types  of  the  socially  inadequate 
who  are  such  from  hereditary  defects. 

The  principle  interests  eugenicists  be- 
cause it  tends  to  place  definitely  the  re- 
sponsibility for  production  of  defectives. 
If  applied  eugenics  is  ever  to  make  great 
headway,  among  the  four  or  five  major 
factors  which  it  will  have  to  command, 
one  will  probably  consist  in  the  ability 
of  the  body  politic  to  place,  much  more 

SIGHlJ^VING    IS   LIFE-SAVING 

Sight-saving  classes  as  conducted  in 
some  250  public  schools  in  the  United 
States  are  maintained  primarily  to 
I  prevent  children  with  serious  defec- 
tive vision  from  becoming  totally 
blind.  While  saving  and  strengthen- 
ing the  sight  they  have,  the  classes 
'give  opportunity  for  instruction  in  the 
[regular  school  courses.  Without  this 
IspocJal  provision  the  pupils  would  be 
unable  to  receive  more  than  a  mere 
smattering  of  education. 

Investigations  made  by  the  National 
Committee     for     the     PreyenjjjBjr-'of 
I  Blindness,   which   was   largely   instru- 
lingutal  in  establishing  the  sight-saving 
jclasses,  have  convinced  its  directorate 
that  not  less  than  five  thousand  such 
jclasses     are   needed     in   the     United 
States.     The  estimate  is  conservative. 
■Defective  vision  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  menace   to   the  common  wel- 
jl'are.     Sight-saving     is,  in     fact,     the 
eijuivalent  of  life-saving. 
I     Modero  conditions  of  life  are  unfav- 
[orable    to    perfect    vision,      yet    these 
same  conditions  increase  the  dangers 
inseparable     from     defective     vision. 
Were  the  truth  ascertainable  it  prob- 
aby  would  be  found  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  industrial  accidents  and  of 
accidents  on  the  highways  are  justly  i 
chargeable     to     impaired     powers     of) 
sight.    Whatever  the  cost  of  sight-sav- 


ing classes  in  public  schools,  if  they 
tend  to  improve  the  vision  of  children 
and  strengthen  their  eyes  for  use  in 
later  years,  the  money  so  spent  will 
prove  an  investment  of  incalculable 
Vnefit.     (Pittsburg  Gazette  Times;. 
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200  St.  Louis  Pupils  Ham;; 
pered  in  Studies  by  Weak 
Eyes,  iVIrs.  Harris  Says. 

I  The  third  sight-saving  class  Iri 
;St,  Louis  has  tWen  opened  at  the' 
Rose  Fanning  school  by  the  board 
of  'education  in  co-operation  with 
the  Missouri  Association  for  the 
•Rlinri.  p Of- nr fling-  to  nanouncement 
made  by  M'rs'.""Atina  F.  Harris,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  association. 
The  other  two  special  classes  are  In 
the  Samuel  Cupples  school  and  thje 
Charles  Turner  negro  school.  The^'' 
lis  also  a  sight-saving  class  at  the 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Catholic  school. 

That  every  child  In  St.  Louis 
handicapped  by  poor  eyesight  may 
be  given  a  chance  to  develop  his 
abilities  in  spite  of  his  handicap.  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  IMissouri  Asso- 
clatiop  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Harrto 
States  in  a  report  to  the  CoilimuHity 
fund,  that  investigation  has  shown 
that  one  child  In  every  500  in  St; 
Louis  has  seriously  impaired  vision. 

Sight  saving  classes  are  unique 
in  that  the  children  are  not  sepa-^ 
rated  from  their  own  classmates,'; 
except  for  the  actual  studyinrf 
which  Is  done  in  a  specially  lightes 
room  where  large  relief  maps,  large 
type  books  and  other  slght-savina 
devices  are  supplied. 

Children  are  trained  not  to  ua 
their  eyes  unnecessarily  but  to  con 
sen'e  their  vision. 
I  The  co-operation  o  >fthe  board 
:€clUcatloQ  with  the  Missouri  Asso-^ 
cftitlori  for  the  Blind  maKcs  possiS 
ble'  tTrB*^r^hrzari'on  "bl" "  these  sight; 
saving  classes,  according  to  Mrs.' 
Harris.  The  association  Is  support- 
ed by  the  Community  fund,  which 
holds  its  fifth  annual  campaign  for 
funds  Nov.  12  to  22. 
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/f FLfCTED 
PROKS 

Franklin     School      Gives 

Special  Attention  to 

Blind  and  Deaf 

AIM  IS  TO  EQUIP 
JHEM  FOR  LIVING 


Children  Who  Are  Under 

Handicaps  Are  Shown 

Way  to  Happiness 

An  interesting  development  in 
the  Pasadena  city  schools  this  year 
is  the  special  attention  being  given 
to  those  children  who  are  afflicted 
with  poor  sight  or  poor  hearing. 
This  work  has  been  organized  and 
placed  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
School  under  the  supervision  of  F. 
J.  Becker.  Miss  Genung  has  been 
secured  to  instruct  these  special 
cases.  She  comes  to  Pasadena  from 
Berkeley,  where  she  taught  in  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Children  are  brought  from  all  the 
schools   of   the   city   to   this   special 
room,  eight  being  enrolled  at  pres- 
ent.     Some    are    so    nearly    blind 
that   they   are   not   able   to   read   at 
all,   while   others    can   read   special 
large   type  work.     These     children 
will  be  required  to  take  their  places 
in  late  life   in  a  world     of  normal 
people.     So  the  aim  is  to  so  equip 
them   mentally   and   physically   that 
they  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
normal   people   with   the    least   pos- 
sible loss  of  the  joy  of  living.    With 
the  poor  vision  cases  the  remaining 
sight  must   be   conserved     and   the 
other    senses     developed     to    their 
maximum.       By      having       special 
classes   for   these    children   they   re- 
ceive all  the  benefits  of  special  at- 
tention, and  methods,  but  lose  noth- 
ing  of   home    influence.      The    first 
and   most     necessary     object  is   to 
develop  good  muscular  control  and 
reliance.  ^      ^ , 


Poor  Vision  Cases 

In  the  poor  vision  cases  special 
large  type  will  save  the  eyesight 
and  yet  give  them  regular  curri- 
culum work.  A  great  deal  of  oral 
work  both  saves  the  eyes  and  trains 
the  hearing.  Music  and  literature 
appreciation  work  will  give  them 
a  mind  well  stored  with  the  lovely 
things  of  life.  Much  handwork, 
music,  dramatization,  and  games 
are  also  necessary  subjects  in  this 
curriculum.  In  the  cases  of  actual 
blindness  the  reading  and  writing 
of  Braille  wilj  be  taught.  It  is  the 
most  expedient  method  of  equip- 
ping them  for  life. 

In  the  case  of  the  deaf  the  object 
is  to  teach  them  to  speak  and  to 
read  lips.  This  takes  much  patience 
and  time.  Because  of  their  handi- 
cap the  deaf  have  a  very  poor 
language  sense.  They  need  a  great 
deal  of  practice  in  the  use  of 
language  to  increase  their  associa- 
tions of  words  and  ideas.  Litera- 
ture, geography,  history,  history  of 
art  all  serve  to  enlarge  their  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation.  The  printed 
page  then  has  a  meaning  more  than 
letters  put  together. 

While  this  work  is  only  in  a  very 
beginning,  it  is  expected  that  within 
a  few  years  it  will  fill  a  much 
needed  want  in  the  lives  of  many 
children   in    Pasadena.  y 

PLANS  MAPPED  our 

FORCAMPAIGNTO 

PREVENT  BLINMS^ 

Miss  Arline  Phillips,  executive  sec- 
retary o^Wilka^Barre  bi-anch.  Penn- 
sylvania/A.s^b«iation  for  the  Blind  has 
issued  t^j^  statement  explaining  the 
sight  conservation  program  which  her 
organization  has  undertaken 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  35  East  Union  street,  city,  the 
organization  has  begun  definitely  to 
develop  its  "Prevention  of  Blindness 
Department.  This  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
I^ea  Hunt,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

"On  September  1st.  Miss  Anna  M. 
Yeo-sock,  a  registered  nurse,  who  is 
especially  qualified  for  the  work,  was 
employed  to  have  charge  of  the  de- 
partment. .AH  will  agree  that  it  is 
infinitely  better  to  save  sight  tnan 
to  take  care  only  of  those  who  are 


I  already  blind.  If  it  la  true  that,  as 
we  are  told,  seventy  per  cent  of 
blindness  could  have  been  prevented, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  everj- 
thlng  possible  to  lessen  this  far  too 
great  percentage.  The  public  is 
earnestly  requested  to  cooperate  with 
the  Blind  Association  in  locating 
persons  with  defective  vision  so  that 
no  one  in  Luzerne  County  shall  be 
blind  as  a  result  of  a  preventable 
cause. 

"In  our  prevention  work,  the  Asso- 
ciation is  assisted  by  the  oculists  of 
the  city  without  whose  splendid  as- 
sistance we  could  do  nothing.  Where 
people  need  glasses  or  treatment  and 
cannot  atford  to  pay,  a  way  is  found 
to  give  them  the  necessary  assistance. 
The  Association  is  determined  so  to 
promote  this  "prevention  of  blind- 
ness" program  that  no  one  in  Luzerne 
County  shall  go  through  life  in  dark- 
ness as  a  result  of  ignorance,  care- 
lessness or  lack  of  proper  care. 

"Sight  is  so  universal  that  it  is  tak- 
en as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and, 
until  it  is  impaired  or  destroyed,  few 
people  fully  realize  what  it  means  to 
be  blind.  The  Lions'  Club,  that 
splendid  organization  of  intelligent, 
far-seeing  indi-.iduals,  has  caught  a 
glmpse  of  the  needs  of  the  blind,  and 
the  club  has  adopted  as  its  major  ac- 
tivity the  cause  of  the  blind.  At  pres- 
ent, there  is  being  carried  'on  by  the 
Lions'  Clubs  of  Pennsylvania  a  pub- 
licity campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
interesting  people  in  the  prevention 
of  unnecessary  blindness  and  the 
helping  of  blind  people  to  lead  use- 
ful, normal  lives.  The  Lions'  Club  of 
Wilkes-Barre  has  entered  entliusias- 
tically  into  the  .spirit  of  this  State- 
'wide  campaign  and  are  bringing  to 
this  city  Senator  Henry  JE.  Lanus  and 
others  who  will  address  various  or- 
ganizations on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

"During  the  short  time  in  which 
Miss  Yeosock  has  been  with  the  asso- 
cia,tion,  several  persons  have  been 
benefitted,  but  it  is  not  the  number 
,of  cases  which  means  so  much  but 
the  result-s,  which  are  obtained  in  in- 
dividual cases.  Who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  sight?  It  is,  interesting  to 
hear  the  blind  of  this  community  Jlis- 
cussing  the  'prevention  of  blindness.' 
A  remark  which  is  most  often  used  is, 
'If  only  one  pair  of  eyes  are  saved  in 
years,  it  would  be  well  worth  the 
time  and  money  invested,'  Tlie  asso- 
ciation has  no  elaborate  program  for 
the  development  of  this  department; 
the  plan  is  so  simple  that  all  ma.v 
understand.  'Save  sigtit' — this  is  the 
slogan  of  the  'prevention  of  blindness' 
department  of  the  Association  for  the 
Blind." 


Piet^ting  Blindness 

Cxr  is  a  great  blessing  in  a  com- 
munity sense  that  the  Wilkes-Barre 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associ- 
ation  for  the  BiillU  IH  {tL'ile"lb  carry 
on  a  campaign  for  helping  persons 
who  arc  threatened  with  blindness  or 
^vho  have  eye  defects  of  .so  serious 
nature  that  they   are   doomed   to  go 


throush  life  fearfully  ^^ff ''^^PPf^^^ 
Throush  the  generosity  of  Lea  Hunt 
tl,e  local  Association  is  able  to  em- 
ploy a  particularly  capable  nurse  to 
manage  mis  part  of  tlie  worK. 

A  great  many  cbiUlren  suffer  from 
imperfect  vision  and  their  parents 
iTe  either  too  ignorant  to  detect  the 
cause  of  the  consequent  disability  or 
too  poor  to  have  it  attended  to.  IK 
some  cases  neglect  results  in  per- 
manent blindness.  The  ch.'d  who 
has  "bad  eyes-  is  liable  to  be  bacK- 
^•ard  in  its  .studies  and  to  suffer  from 

distressing  physical  ailments  Hun- 
dreds of  children  are  reported  by  the 
school  authorities  for  defective  vision 
but  that  is  as  far  as  the  work  goes 
m  many  instances.  The  parents  ig- 
nore the  reports. 

The  QliiKl  and  the  adult  person 
twho  suffer  from  blindness  or  from 
'defects  that  prevent  them  from  mak- 
ing their  way  in  competition  with 
persons  of  normal  vision  should  be 
relieved  of  their  handicap.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  the  local  Associaf.on  is 
in  position  to  tatke  hold  of  this  con- 
■ditlon  in  a  way  to  yield  good  results. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  have  the  help 
of  other  as-sociations  and  of  individu- 
als in  calling  attention  to  cases  that 
^j^^dprofessional  attention. 

Sl|0  5J?m  fjirb  WxmtB 

~  MONDAV,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1926^_^ 

PREVENTING  BLINDNESS. 

In  the  eleven  years  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  which  pub- 
Ifshes  its  latest  report  today,  much 
excellent  work  has  been  done.  Through 
research,  in  cooperation  with  other  in- 
stitutes it  has  become  convinced  that 
total  blindness  may  often  be  preventfil 
and  that  eye  defects  may  be  checked. 
It  has  helped  to  secure  legislation  in 
various  States  relating  to  care  of 
the  blind.  Sight-saving  classes  have 
steadily  Increased  in  number.  Educa- 
tional activities  have  progressed  to  the 
point  of  talks  over  the  radio.  But 
nothing  has  been  so  fruitful  and  re- 
mains so  suggestive  of  further  benefits 
as  the  work  of  the  pre-school  clinic, 
established  within  the  last  year. 

It  has  long  been  believed  by  ophthal- 
mologists that  early  detection  of  eye 
difficulties  in  young  children  might 
prevent  disease  and  serious  defects  of 
vision  in  those  of  school  age.  The 
clinic  was  to  prove  this  point  and  to 
demonstrate    also^tfce    advantage    of 


handling  the  work  through  the  co- 
operation of  social  agencies  already 
existing  in  the  neighborhood.  The  pre- 
school clinic,  believed  to  be  the  first 
In  this  country,  was  opened  at  Hartley 
House. 

Many  young  children  were  brought 
for  general  physical  examination.  Chil- 
dren who  appeared  to  need  special  at- 
tention for  eye  troubles  were  referred 
to  the  eye  clinic.  It  is  at  first  astonish- 
ing to  learn  that  .OO  per  cent,  of  these 
children,  all  under  7  years  of  age,  were 
suffering  from  some  eye  ailment.  But 
when  one  remembers  that  none  of 
them  would  have  appeared  in  the  eye 
clinic  at  all  unless  there  had  been  some 
surface  Indication  of  trouble,  the  per- 
centage is  not  so  appalling.  .  A  better 
state  of  vision  in  children  is  seen  in 
the  report  of  the  survey  of  5,000,000 
school  children.  Here  one  in  eight  is 
handicapped  in  school  work  by  seri- 
ously defective  vision.  Probably  among 
younger  children  defects  are  even 
fewer. 

One  valuable  work  carried  on  by  the 
committee  and  furthered  by  the  clinic 
is  the  reduction  of  blindness  caused 
by  babies'  sore  eyes.  One  clinic,  to  be 
sure,  cannot  do  everything,  but  others 
will  be  established,  and  meantime 
sight-saving  classes  and  other  educa- 
tional work  have  reduced  blindness 
from  this  cause  substantially.  Eleven 
years  ago  28  per  cent,  of  the  children 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind  had  lost 
their  sight  through  this  one  cause. 
The  report  for  the  past  year  sjiows 
that  only  11  per  cent,  had  been  so 
blinded.  It  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
increasing  success  of  the  movement  to 
prevent  blindness. 


"B iy\.(rWc(w\ ^ton ,H'^.,  Styvi. 
Will   Provide-Jtett^.  Thor- 


ough and  Frequent  Exam- 
ination of  Optics/  ■-' 


Acting  on  the  requests  of  numer- 
ous citizens  that  the  Four  County 
A.ssnf:i;itinn  "^t  j^  |]^|-S| ' "  d  support  a 
bii^ii^»w<ff"l'frfn"  certam  classes  of 
stores  from  selling  eyeglasses,  Ed- 
gar Hotchkess,  vice  president  of 
the  association,  and  Carroll  D. 
Smyliie,  who  ivS  in  charge  of  the 
: office  here,  intend  to  go  to  Albany 
to  interview  Governor  Smith  next 
month,  Mr.  Smythe  said  yesterday. 


Mould  Estahlisli  Fund 

The  Four  County  Association 
will,  in  addition,  ask  the  state  to 
establish  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  blind,  to  be  dispensed  directly 
by  the  state,  in.stead  of  going 
through  the  county  officers,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Smythe. 

Because  of  the  many  cases  of 
blindness,  and  of  destitute  blind, 
which  are  being  discovered  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  four  coun- 
ties, Mr.  Smythe  says,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  association  have 
funds  available  for  immediate  use 
after  the  cases  have  been  properly 
paseed  upon. 

Sell  Poor  Material 

The  reason  for  the  support  of  the 
legislation  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
eye  glasses,  Mr.  Smythe  explains, 
is  that  low  priced  stores  are  sell- 
ing poor  material  to  persons  who 
buy  the  glasses  without  having  con- 
sulted an  occulist  or  having  their 
cjes  correctly  fitted.  This  is  induc- 
ing blindness  in  many  cases,  occu- 
lists    and    opticians    complain. 

City  '  school  authorities  have 
agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  blind 
association  in  providing  I'or  a  more 
thorough  and  frequent  examination 
of  the  eyes  of  school  children. 

The  membership  campaign 
started  some  time  ago,  i.s  being 
held  up,  by  the  failure  of  those 
to  whom  cards  have  been  sent,  to 
fill  them  out  and  return  them  to 
the  office  in  the  Press  Building,  Mr. 
Smythe  announced. 

All  who  f-an  take  a  membership, 
even  though  they  ran  do  no  more 
than  this  for  the  blind  work,  will 
be  lending  aid  to  one  of  the  most 
urgent  cause  for  which  appeals 
are  made,  those  in  charge  of  thel 
work  and  others  familiar  with  it! 
believe. 


'4 
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/NEWS  FOR  SOME  WHO  ARE 

I  Others  may  rmt  ifSfn  so  fast, 
tists  are  advancing  /  the  lines  of  their" 
knowledge  at  a  creditable  rate.  They  are 
the  one  class  of  people  apparently  who 
would  really  like  to  know  everything  that 
is  knowable  and  refuse  on  principle  to  con- 
cede  that  much  is  unknowable.  Recently 
'  some  of  their  choicer  spirits  made  what 
promises  to  become  a  deadly  attack  upon 
partial  and  incipient  blindness  by  means 
of  ultra-violet  rays.  According  to  Moorea- 
field  Hospital  in  London,  experiments  so 
far  are  more  encourr^ting  than  any  oth- 
ers that  have  gone  before.  More  than  100 
persons  have  been  treated  during  the  last 
year,  "and  the  results  have  been  so  en- 
couraging that  the  equipment  is  being  mul- 
tiplied to  deal  with  the  swarm  of  appli- 
cants." Not  only  has  the  treatment  been 
effective,  but  it  has  been  standardized. 
That  means,  we  take  it,  that  physicians 
who  are  not  great  men  can  also  use  it. 


Current  Evekts 

WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  18-22,  1926 

IMISS  LOUISA  L.  SCHUYLER 
WAS  FRIEND  OF  THE  POOR 


She  Died  Last  Week  at  the  Age  oi 

Eighty-eight  —  Founded  New 

York  State  Charities  Aid 

Association. 

27  £ 

A  truly  great  woman  died  inj 
New  York,  Oct.  10,  at  the  age  of| 
eighty-eight.  She  was  Miss  Louisa' 
Lee  Schuyler,  a  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  Alexander  Hamilton,  famous 
Revolutionary  hero  and  the  iirst 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
Cabinet.  Throughout  her  long  lifQ 
Miss  Schuyler  was  always  a  warm 
ifriend  of  the  poor. 

Probably  her  greatest  achieve* 
jment  was  the  founding  of  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Associa-i 
tion,  inl872.  The  founding  of  that 
organization  marked  a  big  advance 
In  charitable  work  in  the  United 
States.  Two  years  later — in  1874 
— she  founded,  in  New  York,  th€( 
first  training  school  for  nurses  in* 
the  United  States.  For  this  she 
was  likened  to  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, famous  English  nurse  and 
philanthropist,  who  founded  the 
first  training  school  for  nurses  in 
the  world. 

28  '■ 

'"  Received  High  Honors 
In  1915,  Miss  Schuyler  received 
the  degree  of  Ddctor  of  Laws  from 
Columbia  University.  She  was  the 
first  woman  ever  to  receive  that 
degree  from  Columbia.  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Colum- 
bia, in  conferring  tho  degree, 
praised  Miss  Schuyler  for  "initiat- 
ing and  successfully  advocating! 
legislation  for  the  State  care  of  the 
insane,  and  for  powerfully  aiding 
the  first  public  movement  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  little 
children." 


The  Christian  Register 

[OcToiiER  28  1926 

Louisa  Lee  Schuyler 

Death  of  America's  most  distinquished  Unitarian  ivoman 


WISH  LOUISA  LEE  SCHUYLER  of 
-LVi  New  York  City,  pioneer  American 
l)hilanthr()i)ist  and  the  Nation's  most  dis- 
tinguislit'd  Unitarian  laywoman,  died  on 
October  10  after  a  long  illness,  at  "Crags- 
ton,"  the  country  residence  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
at  Highland  Falls,  N.Y.,  where  she  had 
spent  the  summer  with  Miss  Mary  Schuyler 
Hamilton,  a  cousin.  Miss  Schuyler  lacked 
only    sixteen    days    of    being    eighty-nine 

I  years  old.    She  was  a  great-granddaughter 

I  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

.Miss  Schuyler  was  a  lifelong  and  de- 
voted member  of  all  Souls  Unitarian 
Church  in  New  York  City,  and  was  one  of 
the  seven  honorary  life  members  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  elected 
under  the  new  pro\'ision  for  such  member- 
ships. In  1915  Columbia  University  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.,  the  first  time  that  the  degree  was 

i  given  to  a  woman  in  the  history  of  this 
university.  Her  outstanding  good  works 
were  summarized  by  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  on  the  occasion  in  this, 
citation :  X 

'A  pioneer  in  the  service  of  noble  women 
in  this  State ;  founder  of  the  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association  and  the  system  of 
visitation  of  State  institutions  by  volunteer 
committef.'s  ;  originator  of  the  first  training 
school  for  nurses;  initiator  and  success- 
ful advocate  of  legislation  for  the  State 
care  of  the  insane ;  powerfully  aiding  the 
first  movement  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness in  little  children ;  worthy  representa- 
tive of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  distin- 
guished through  centuries  for  manifold 
services  to  the  city.  State,  and  Nation." 

In  Miss  Schuyler's  career,  one  is  re- 
minded of  a  kindred  spirit,  St.  Francis, 
at    the    .same    time    calling    to    mind    the 

I  difference  between  the  individualistic 
doing  of  good  after  the  medieval  ideal  and 
the  modern  social  way  of  effecting  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  ox 
people.  Miss  Schuyler  overflowed  with 
sympathy  for  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  under- 
privileged ;  she  abounded  in  individual 
acts  of  goodness  and  charity;  but  she  did 
niore.  She  set  forces  into  operation  that 
multiplied  beyond  calculation  these  good 

'  works.  As  a  girl  she  might  have  accepted 
the    conventional    social    life    which    her 

I  family  distinction  and  wealth  offered  her, 
but  she  chose  the  better  way  of  service  for 


those  in  need.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years  she  volunteered  as  a  teacher  in  one 
of  the  schools  of  the  Children's  xVid  Society 
— a  step  which  in  those  days  exhibited 
rare  independence  on  the  part  of  a  woman 
in  her  position. 

Slie  was  associated  with  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Bellows,  minister  of  All  Souls  Church  in 
New  York  City,  in  the  organization  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  which,  as  the  pre- 
I cursor  of  the  Red  Cross,  served  the  soldiers 
I  in  the  Civil  War.     So  assiduously  did  she 
give  herself  to  this  work  that  slie  injured 
her  health  and  had  to  si)eud  several  years 
recuperating.    This  activity  had  interfered 
with  her  project  of  visiting  regularly  the 
friendless  patients  of  the  hospitals,  whose 
loneliness    had    aroused    her    sympathies. 
But  her  interest  in  their  condition  led  to 
an  investigation  of  the  sick  and  the  pau- 
pered  of  the  State,  and  to  a  larger  work. 
She   set   out   to   remedy   their   deplorable 
condition,  and  in  1S72  led  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
I     Two  years  later  Miss  Schuyler  founded, 
in  connection   with   Bellevue  Hospital   in 
New   York  City,  the  first  trainiug  school 
for  nurses,  thus  doing  for  the  profession 
!iu    America    what    Florence    Nightingale, 
1  another  Unitarian,  did  in  England   when 
I  she  established  the  first  school  for  nurses 
I  in  the  world.    In  1907,  Miss  Schuyler  was 
appointed  one  of  the  original  trustees  of 
I  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Another  notable  pioneer  work  was  lu-r" 
organization  in  190S  of  the  first  committee 
I  in  this  country  of  physicians  and  laymen 
jfor  the  prevention  of  blindness.  This 
I  later  grew  into  the  National  Commitle(! 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  In  19i!ii, 
Miss  Schuyler  received  the  Leslie  Dana 
medal  for  this  achievement.  The  Com- 
mittee gives  Miss  Schuyler  credit  for  re- 
ducing by  half  an  infantile  affliction  which, 
at  the  time  she  undertook  the  work,  ac- 
counted for  the  blindness  of  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  of  children  in  schools  for  the 
siglitless.  Two  years  previously  --he  bad 
received  the  Eleanor  A^an  Rensselaer  Fair- 
fax medal  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  a  ni(>dal 
given  once  in  two  years  for  eminent  and 
patriotic  service. 

Congress  in  1923  awarded  Miss  Schuvler 
one  of  tile  three  gold  medals  of  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  for  wel- 
fare work.    The  eminent  president's  father 


was  ouo  of  the  iktsoiis  associato'l  with 
Miss  Sfliuyloi"  in  the  organizatior.  of  the 
Stato  Charities  Aid  Association.  On  that 
oirasioii,  the  Memorial  Association  de- 
clared that  the  ■■i)rincii)les  she  promul- 
gated lifty  years  ago  have  hecouie  coni- 
uionplaces  of  modern  philanthropy.  She 
laid  the  foundation  of  modern  American 
social  service.  .  .  .  The  reforms  she  in- 
Niugiuated  have  been  accepted  all  over  the 
country  and  have  passed  into  laws  in  many 
of  the  States.  The  niagniticent  social  ser- 
vice work  of  the  women  of  the  younger 
generation  is,  to  a  large  degree,  the  out- 
growth of  the  pioneer  work  done  liy  Miss 
Schuyler." 


^uo>x)^   City.  lowa^>  JovcyYua.V. 


Jyo\rewvb<.r    Xn    l^^b. 


URGES  SPECIAL 
BLIND  CLASSE 


Schools    Should   Provide 

for  Pupils  with  Poor 

Sight,  Says  Speaker. 

Declaring  that  an  averape  of  one 
out  of  ex'ery  500  school  children  h&s 
uncuratly  defective  vision  and  urging 
the  organization  of  conservation  of 
vision  classes,  Lew-is  H.  Carris,  a 
managing  director  of  the  national 
committee  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, spoke  Monday  evening  on  "The 
Relationship  of  Good  Vision  to  Educa- 
tion" at  the  meeting  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers  association  at  tho  public 
library. 

In  opening  his  address,  Mr.  Carris 
stressed  the  importance  of  good  sight 
In  health  and  education.  He  ex- 
plained the  plan  of  Sioux  City  school 
authorities  in  detecting  defective  eyes 
of  school  children  by  having  a  nurse 
examine  them,  but  he  declared  there 
was  something  further  for  which  no 
provision  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Carris  based  this  declaration 
on  the  following  statement:  "Kven 
when  the  most  effective  service  is  ren- 
dered for  conserving  the  sight  of 
school  children,  there  will  be  one  out 
of  every  500  of  the  school  population 
who,  because  of  seriously  defective 
vision,  cannot  be  educated  in  regular 
grades. 

"Such  children  are  not  totally  blind 
and  can  no  more  be  educated  profit- 
ably in  schools  for  the  blind,  where 
educational  methods  are  adapted  to 
finger  readers,  than  they  can  in  reg- 
ular cla,s8ejB.     Instead  of  learning   to 


Lewis  H.  Carris. 

read  by  feeling  the  letters  with  fhelr 
fingers,  they  ruin  what  IKtle  sight 
they  have  left  in  trying  to  read  the 
letters.  Children  who  have  such  de- 
fective vision  that  they  cannot  prof- 
itably be  educated  In  the  regular 
grades  should  have  special  conserva- 
tion of  sight  classes  established  for 
them. 

"The  classes  are  valuable  for  four 
reasons.  First,  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, by  giving  educational  advan- 
tag-es  to  chll(ivn  with  »erlcu»Jy  defec- 
tive vision  while  saving  their  sight. 
Second,  for  normally  sighted  children, 
by  relieving  tho  grade  teacher  of  the 
necessity  for  devoting  a  ddsportlonate 
amount  of  time  to  handicapped 
children.  Third,  for  the  educational 
system,  by  relieving  the  system  of 
those  repeaters  who  have  failed  to 
make  their  grades  because  of  defec- 
tive vision.  Fourth,  for  the  state,  by 
developing  such  children  so  that  they 
will  become  assets  to  the  community, 
rather  than  a  liability." 

Hands  Sioux  City  Bouquet. 

The  speaker  estimated  that  there 
were  about  30  children  In  Sioux  City 
schools  who  probably  had  defective  vi- 
sion sufficient  to  make  their  progress 
In  school  slow.  He  explained  that  a 
special  teacher  should  be  provided  for 
pupils  under  these  circumstances  and 
that  the  work  in  such  classes  was 
mostly  oral.  Work  that  can  l)e  taken 
with  regular  classes  should  be  so  con- 
ducted. 

A  bouquet  was  handed  to  Sioux 
City  when  Mr.  Carris  stated  It  had 
been  reported  to  him  that  not  one 
case  of  ophthalmia  neonstorum 
(baby's  sore  eyes)  bad  been  found 
^here  in  the  last  two  years.  He  added 
*to  this  statement  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  15  years,  blindness  from  this 
cause  had  been  cut  in  half  over  the 
United  States. 


In  concluding,  the  speaker  said 
there  were  27G  conservation  of  vision 
classes  in  the  United  States  at  pres- 
ent, which  was  only  a  beginning  of 
the  work,  he  cittd  Des  Moines,  la., 
whteh  recently  organized  one  of  the 
classes,  a«  the  first  city  In  Iowa  to 
adopt  the  measure  and  urged  members 
of  the  association  to  make  Sioux  City 
the  second  one. 

Mr.  Carris  will  speak  today  noon  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Lay- 
men's league  at  the  Davidson  tea- 
room. At  this  meeting  he  will  stress 
"Blindness  Caused  from  Accidents." 
He  will  speak  ih  .-  -rnoon  to  stu- 
dents of  the  S:o    .,  i^uy  Normal  .school. 

Council  .s,  Des  Moines,  Daven- 
port, and  Cedar  Rapids  are  im-ludeJ 
aVjiionj;  the  Iowa  cities  In  w;).L-h  -Mr. 
Caxvis  will  speak  during  the  n^atfew 
days.-  .  ^—^■■'^^ 
^  ..-^*  "* 

ADDRESSES    KOT.\RIAXS. 


Carris    Tells    t!ub    .M-inbcrs    Half    of 
Blindness  Is  Ivrventable. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  100.000 
blind  peisons  in  tho  United  States  are 
needlessly  so.  because  this  percentage 
of  ail  bllndri-ad  ij  preventable,  Lewis 
H.  Carris  told  members  of  the  Rotary 
club  at  their  meeting  Monday  noon. 

The  aim  of  ihe  national  committee 
is   to    prevent    all    blindness   that   can 
be   eliminated    through   proper  euca- 
tion    of    the    pubhc,    Mr.    Carris    ex-  i 
plained.  ; 

"The  Iowa  commission  for  the  blind 
is  doing  as  much  as  any  state  in  the 
union  in  social  work.  Including  health 
(rducation  and  aid,"  said  Mr.  Carris. 
"Health  centers  are  being  established 
by  the  commission  throughout  the 
Slate — I  understand  Sioux  City  is  one 
ot  them — and  persons  from  remote 
parts  of  the  state  can  go  to  thes<; 
Lcniers   and      receive  eye   treatment. 

"ihe  cause  of  preventable  blind- 
ness is  disease  of  the  eyes  while  those 
afflicted  are  babies.  Accordingly  pre- 
ventive measJFes  must  be  taken  early 
in  life  to  sjietrack  blindness.  We 
find  that  blndness  resultina:  from 
such  causesffis  diminishing  rapidly, 
while  the  loj|  of  sight  as  a  result  of 
accidents  is  fticreasing. 

"The  natlfcal  committee  also  aims 
to  conservefslght  as  well  as  to  nce- 
vent  blindness,  ta^Ht  is  known  that 
poor  sight  results  in  the  retardation 
of  children  at  school  and  contributes 
to  juvenile  delinquency.  In  this  con- 
nection I  believe  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Sioux  City  schools  to 
establish  a  class  for  those  children 
who  can  never  see  well,  but  who  are 
not    toUlly    blind." 

Mr.  Carris  was  brought  to  this  city 
by  the  Iowa  commission  for  the  blind 
and  is  giving  a  number  of  talks  here 
on  the  prevention  of  blindness.  He 
spoke  Monday  morning  at  a  meeting 
at  Mornlngslde  college.  He  will  give  a 
talk  at  the  meeting  of  the  UnltajTlan 
Laymen's  league  Tuesday  nooft  in 
Davidson's  teaixjom  and  in  th^Aifter- 
noon  will  addreas  Bttdei^Jui^t  the 
St«yx   City   Normal 


THE   NEW   YORK    TIMES, 

I-'  

NOVEMBER   7.    1926; 

PUPILS'  HEALTH  TESTS 
SHOW  BAD  EYESIGHT 


fasten  ®milJiClt»ft 


City  Schools  to  Follow  Up  Ex- 
periment hy  Seeking  to  Correct 
Faulty  Vision  of  Children, 


Health  Day  revealed  poor  eyes  as  one 
of  the  most  common  physical  defects 
among  New  York  City  school  chUdren, 
according  to  Dr.  Frances  Cohen,  direc- 
tor of  Health  Day  In  the  schools  of 
Manhattan,  Queens  and  Richmond,  in 
a  statement  made  public  yesterday  by 
the  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Council  of 
America. 

Dr.  I.  H.  Goldberger,  in  charge  of 
the  work  for  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn, 
corroborated  Dr.  Cohen's  statement, 
and  declared  that  the  observance  of 
Health  Day  in  the  city  schools  for 
seven  years  had  proved  conclusively 
that  periodic  tests  could  reduce  ma- 
terially the  number  of  children  handi- 
capped by  easily  corrected  eye 
troubles. 

In   the    constructive   program   which 

the  Department  of  Physical  Training 
and  Educational  Hyg^lene  of  the  Board 
of  Education  will  conduct  as  a  follow- 
up  of  Health  Day,  which  was  observed 
on  Thursday,  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
of  which  Dr.  Jules  Blumenthal  Is  di- 
rector, parent  associations  and  other 
agencies  will  cooperate. 

Teachers  in  each  school  will  report 
cases  of  faulty  vision  to  the  medical 
inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who 
after  examination  may  recommend 
that  children  suffering  from  severe  de- 
fects be  transferred  to  special  sight 
conservation  classes,  conducted  under 
the  supei-vision  of  Frances  E.  Moscrlp, 
inspector  of  Classes  for  the  Blind. 

Hundreds  of  cases  shov.-,  said  Dr. 
j  Goldberger,  that  Health  Day  not  only 
lays  bare  eye  defects  which  are  handi- 
capping children,  but  carries  a  health 
warning  into  the  home. 

"In  homes  where  poverty  and  Ignor- 
ance combine  to  produce  the  most  un- 
I hygienic  conditions,  the  children's  in- 
Ifluence  can  create  a  marked  effect," 
he  said. 

The  25,000  teachers  in  New  York  City 
know  more  about  the  school  child's 
health  habits  than  their  own  parents 
lin  most  cases.  Dr.  Goldberger  believes. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1926 

GOVERNOR  GIVES  $10,000 

Check  Sent  in  Aid  of  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary Drive  Represented  Third  In- 
crease in  .His  Pledge 

A  messenger  from  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor Fuller  today  visited  Jdmes  Dean, 
chairman  of'  the  campaign  committee  for 
the  Mas.sachusetts  Eye  and  .r::ar  Infirm- 
ary, and  handed  him  Mr.  Fuller's  check 
for  $10,0000  to  aid  the  fund  being  raised. 
It  is  said  that  the  sum  represents  the 
third  increase  in  the  governor's  pledge, 
which  started  with  $1000,  jumped  to  $2500 
and  then  reached  the  generous  amount 
named  today.  Moreover,  although  Gov- 
ernor Fuller  advised  the  trustees  that 
they  could  draw  upon  him  for  any 
amount  they  thought  he  should  give  and 
the  draft  would  be  honored,  it  was  stated 
today  that  he  named  his  own  sum. 

A  letter  to  the  trustees  preceded  the 
check   and   read   as    follows: 

"For  the  first  time  in  its  century 
of  existence  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  only  institu- 
tion of  Its  kind  in  New  England,  is 
about  to  give  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  wonderful 
work  it  is  accomplishing  in  prevent- 
ing and  relieving  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness. Its  marvelous  accomplishments 
in  administering  to  the  afflicted  have 
a  particularly  human  appeal.  No 
other  agency  can  reach  closer  to  the 
heart   strings   of  the  public. 

"One  has  only  to  visit  this  institu- 
tion to  realize  the  great  service  it  is 
performing  among  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute. Here  thousands  of  litile  chil- 
dren, born  into  the  world  blind  or 
with  their  sight  dim,  have  had  their 
normal  vision  restored.  Here  thou- 
sands of  children  and  adults  have 
been  cured  of  deafness.  Every  form 
of  affliction  affecting  the  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  is  treated.  If  the 
patient  can  afford  to  pay,  a  fee  of 
fifty  cents  Is  asked.  If  the  patient 
cannot  afford  to  pay,  the  service  is 
gratis. 

"Powerful  X-ray  machines—in  fact, 
equipment  of  the  most  morlf>rn  type 
— are  made  available.  A  huge  mag- 
net is  employed  to  extract  tiny  pieces 
of  metal  which  may  have  b';Come  em- 
bedded in  the  eye.  The  country's 
most  eminent  surgeons  are  on  the 
operating  staff  and  thsir  delicate 
work  is  of  vital  importance  in  cases, 
i  for  instance,  involving  stitches  in  the 
,     eyeball.       i 

"Surely  it  is  a  wonderful  privilege 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  share  In 
this  great  work.  I  am  confident  that 
the  public  will  show  a  tremendous 
response  to  this  invitation  to  become 
associated  with  those  who  have  made 
this  service  possible.  For  my  own 
part    you    may    draw    upon    me    foe 


what  you  think  I  should  give  for 
this  noble  cause  and  your  draft  will 
be  honored." 

"Very  truly  yours, 

ALVAN    T.    FlTLLBR. 


I 


Eyesight  Relation  to 


( 


Health  and  Efficiency 


There  is  a  visual  defect  known 
as  astigmatism,  wliich  is  quite 
common  and  is  a  condition  wliicli 
may  exist  in  one  or  both  eyes. 
Nearly  all  cases  of  astigmatism 
are  caused  by  an  unequal  curva- 
ture of  the  cornea,  says  F.  W.  Mar- 
tin, optometrist,  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  produce  a  perfect  image  on 
the  retina,  as,  for  instance,  verti- 
cal rays  may  be  brought  to  a  focus 
but  it  is  impossible  to  focus  hori- 
zontal rays  of  light  on  the  retina 
at  the  same  time,  and  a  person 
looking  at  the  dial  of  a  clock  at  20 
f6et  distance  would  note  that  the  12 
and  6  would  appear  blacker  and 
more  distinct  than  the  3  or  9,  or  of 
course  it  may  occur  in  any  other 
meridian. 

This  condition  of  the  eyes  may 
be  corrected  by  the  use  of  cylindri- 
cally  ground  lenses  which  will  fo- 
cus a  perfect  image  on  the  retina 
and  overcome  the  defect  in  the 
cornea. 

The  trained  specialist  is  able  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  eyes 
and  write  a  prescription  which  is 
made  by  the  optician  or  lens 
grinder  and  this  Rx  must  be  math- 
ematically correct  and  put  in  a 
frame  or  mounting  which,  when 
placed  On  the  face  of  the  wearer, 
will  enable  him  to  see  through  the 
center  of  the  lenses  and  also  ob- 
tain as  large  a  field  of  vision  as 
possible.        , 

With  leijses  for  the  correction 
of  astigmatism  a  change  in  the 
axis  of  the  lens  will  cause  almost 
immediate  trouble,  so  it  is  wise  for 
persons  with  astigmatism  to  be 
particular  that  the  frame  or 
mounting  is  properly  adjusted  or 
that  the  lens  has  not  been  tunied 
in  the  frame,  as  often  happens 
when  round  eye  spectacles  or  eye- 
glasses are  w'orn. 

Years  ago,  it  was  necessary  to 
suffer  from  this  condition,  as  it 
was  not  known  how  to  correct  it, 
but  in  this  day  of  available  expert 
advice  and  service,  relief  is  ob- 
tainable and  positive. 

Notec(  Blind    Speaker   Coining 

Added  interest  and  impetus  will  be 
friven  to  the  campaign  for  sJfeht  con- 
servation amoHK'  school /children. 
Avith  the  appearance  ay  Memorial 
high  .school  on  Tuesday,  October  19, 
of  Hon.  Henry  E.  Lanlus,  blind  State 
senator  from  York  County. 


This  annoimcement  was  made  re- 
cently by  Supervising  Principal  Mc- 
Caa  and  the  appearance  of  Senator 
lianhis  is  In  connection  with  Luzerne 
Coimty  child  health  campaign,  sched- 
uled for  October  16  to   23. 

Senator  Lanlus,  who  refuses  to  al- 
low his  affliction  to  defeat  his  pur- 
poses In  life,  will  appear  at  the  local 
high  school  Tuesday,  Octolicr  19,  at 
8:30  a.  m.  He  Is  the  Hold  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pennsylvntmia  As- 
.sociatlon  for  the jmm(iJnr..  of  which 
there  is  a  branch  in  AVilkos-Uarre. 
He  has  been  made  available  for 
Plains  .school  children  through  the 
courtesy. of  the  Lions'  Club,  an  or- 
franization  which  is  cooperating  with 
the  child  health  week  movement  bv 
bringing  the  blind  senator  to  this 
community. 

\  Lewis  H.  Carrls,  managing  director 
Tor  the  national  committee  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  Is  due  to 
speak  to  the  children  on  "Wednesday. 
October  20.  He  was  in  Wilkes-Barrc 
a  year  ago  under  the  auspices  of 
the  local  association  for  the  blind, 
and  at  that  time  aroused  consider- 
able interest  locally  in  the  matter  of 
si.eht  conservation. 

In  addition  to  Prof.  McCaa,  the 
child  health  campaign  is  receiving 
considerable  attention  from  the  two 
school  nurses.  Misses  Josephine 
Powell  and  Mary  Walsh,  and  also 
from  the  school  physicians.  Drs.  W. 
H.  Harrison  and  F.  J.  Kocyan.  The 
latter  physician  has  been  largely  In- 
i^umental  in  initiating  the  campaign 
trhwuighout  the  county. 


J3III0  Nj^ui  inrk  a^tmF>j 

NEW    YORK.    .SUNUAV,    OCTOBER    24,    1906. 

INJURES 

AIRMEN'S 

EYES 

Navy  Seeks  Better 

Type  of  Goggles  to 

Offset  "Snow  Blindness 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  BLIND    "^ 
pCUTS  REQUEST  TO  $2,000 

An  appropriation  for  1927  of  $2,- 
000,  which  is  a  $500  reduction  from 
the  amount  allowed  for  1926.  is 
asked  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
by  Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  For  Sight  Conserva- 
tion. • 

In  the  petition  Miss  Griffith  stat- 
ed, "Provision  should  lae  made  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  children  of 
the  county  who  ought  to  be  in  con- 
servation of  sight  classes.  Some  of 
these  children  could  very  well  at- 
tend the  departments  for  conserva- 
tion of  sight  In  the  Grand  Rapids 
schools  if  the  county  would  pay 
their  tuition  to  the  city.  The  others 
should  be  provided  for  in  conserva- 
tion of  sight  classes  in  some  of  the 
county's  larger  consolidated  schools. 
There  is  a  state  law  which  meets 
most  of  the  expense  of  these  classes 
after  they  are  established.'" 


AFTER  three  years  of  flying  al- 
most every  aviator  finds  that  his 
eyes  are  in  need  of  correction. 
To  what  cause  this  condition  may  be 
attributed  has  not  been  definitely  es- 
tablished, but  it  is  believed  by  ex- 
perts of  the  navy  that  defective 
goggles  are  in  a  large  measure  re- 
sponsible. 

The  malady  from  which  the  airmen 
suffer  has  received  the  poetic  name  of 
"snow  blindness."  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  snow,  hut  the  effect  of  the 
sun's  rays  on  the  tiny  particles  of  dust 
and  moisture  which  fill  the  atmos- 
phere— each  of  which,  like  a  minute 
j  mirror,  gives  back  the  light— is  vir- 
tually the  same  as  that  of  snow. 

Experiments  are  being  conducted  In 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard  by  C.  E. 
Eraser,  Associate  Material  Engineer, 
under  the  direction  of  the  laboratory 
officer.  Commander  V  V.  Woodward, 
and  Clarence  Huey,  Material  Engi- 
neer, to  determine  the  cause  of  snow, 
or  glare,  blindness,  and  to  find  a  type 
of  glass  that  will  protect  the  air  pilot's 
eyes  against  it.  The  various  kinds  of 
goggles  now  In  use  by  fliers  are  pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory;  they  afford 
some  means  of  protection,  says  Mr. 
Eraser,  but  they  are  far  from  "Ideal." 

When  the  pilot  wings  his  way 
through  the  air  his  eyes  are  subjected 
to  many  hardships;  they  must  battle 
with  dust,  wind,  light  and  unnatural 
light,  by  which  Is  meant  light  that 
enters  the  eye  In  quantities  and  at 
angles  to  which  It  is  unaccustomed. 

Whereas  snow  blindness  Is  not  new 
(explorers  of  Icebound  regions  and 
desert  plains  have  long  been  ita  vic- 
tims). It  Is  only  very  recently  that 
stud^:  gf  its  prevention  has  been  under< 


taken.  The  Interest  of  experts  of  the 
Navy  Department  was  actively 
aroused  when  Commander  Byrd  re- 
turned from  the  North  and  made  the 
statement  that  the  sight  of  his  right 
eye  had  been  Impaired  on  his  flight 
to  the  North  Pole.  Since  that  time 
the  engineers  employed  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  na^^y  yard  have  been  busily 
working  with  various  types  of  glass, 
and  have  been  perfecting  a  new  de- 
sign for  a  goggle  "rame  that  will  as- 
sure protection  to  the  aviator. 

So  far  as  it  is  at  present  known, 
snow  blindness  is  said  t  >  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  increased  reflection  of  light 
experienced  at  a  great  altitude. 

Normal  Vision  Level. 

"Nature  developed  man  as  a  land 
animal,"  continued  Mr.  Frascr,  as  he 
explained  the  Importance  of  the  ex- 
periments he  Is  carrying  on  in  the 
laboratory.  "The  axis  of  vision  of  the 
human  eye  is  normally  parallel  to  the 
earth's  level,  and  the  light  received 
Into  the  eye  Is  that  reflected  by  ob- 
jects on  Its  surface.  The  human  be- 
ing is  unquestionably  out  of  his  ele- 
ment when  he  is  flying,  and  he  must 
be  supplied  with  an  aid  that  will  sup- 
plement the  powers  giver,  him  by  na- 
ture, which,  however.  In  the  perfec- 
tion of  Its  creation,  balances  the  eye 
by  constructing  Its  lower  portion  so 
that  it  is  desensitized  when  man  keeps 
to  the  ground.  Now  man  is  out- 
stripping nature;  lie  la  flying  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  earth.  When 
he  is  in  the  air  he  finds  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  reflected  light  from  the 
earth's  surface  objects  becomes  less 
and  he  is  often  forced  ,o  use  blT'-oc- 
ulars.  His  horizon  is  extended  and  he 
is  thereby  caused  considerable  discom- 
fort, 

"At  great  heights  imnatural  light  of  | 
equal  intensity  enters  the  eye  from 
all  angles.  Here  «v'e  find  that  the 
lower  portion  of  the  retina  functions 
satisfactorily;  it  Is  the  upper  and 
more  sensitive  half  that  is  getting 
much  more  light  than  it  normally 
should  have.  Unable  to  withstand 
such  a  surplus  it  is  temporarily  dead- 
ened." 

Aviators  are  often  forced  to  take  off 
or  land  at  sunrise  or  sunset.  Here 
they  experience  another  difficulty,  for 
not  infrequently  owing  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  It  becomes  necessary 
for  them  to  fly  east  or  west  into  the 
dazzling  radiance  of  the  sun. 

The  new  goggles  designed  In  the 
laboratory  of  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  are  much  larger  than  those  used 
in  the  past.  The  frame  is  supported 
by  frontal  and  cheek  bones  and  the 
portion  resting  on  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  is  of  a  design  not  seen  hereto- 


fore. A  system  of  ventilation  Is  pro- 
vided so  that  air  circulation  Is  set 
up  within  the  eyecup,  keeping  it  cool, 
and  also  equalizing  the  temperature 
on  both  sides  of  the  lens.  While  the 
ej-e  Is  given  ample  ventilation  in  this 
manner  It  Is  shielded  against  .th* 
harmful  intrusion  of  the  wind  by  a 
rubber  padding  that  serves  aa  an  air 
seal.  The  lens  now  In  the  course  of 
construction  is  bent  and  fashioned  bo 
that  it  follows  the  contour  of  the  aver- 
age  face. 

This  much  the  laboratory  expert* 
have  already  accomplished;. it  now  re- 
mains for  them  to  finish  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  their  experimentation,, 
namely,  the  finding  of  a  type  of  glass 
that  will  not  permit  the  passage  of 
light  rays  that  are  Injurious  to  th« 
human  eye. 

The  Laboratory  Problem. 

Primarily  the  studies  in  the  labora- 
tory consist  of  an  analysis  of  the  com- 
position and  distribution  of  the  sun's 
rays,  so  that  the  actual  conditions  de- 
termining^ the  causes  of  glare  can  b« 
discovered.  First  these  scientists  must 
ascertain  what  manner  of  light  Is  sent 
us  by  the  sun.  Having  gained  this 
knowledge,  the  next  step  will  be  to  find 
a  glass  that  will  eliminate  the  greatee 
part  of  it. 

But  in  guarding  the  eyes  against 
light,  the  scientist  does  not  forget 
that  the  aviator  must  also  be  abl# 
to  distinguish  color.  He  Is  therefore 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  find- 
ing a  glass  that  will  not  rob  color 
of  its  true  value.  At  the  present  stags 
of  the  work  Mr.  Fraser  believes  that 
the  new  glass  will  be  of  a  sage  green,' 
having  two-thirds  of  the  transmission 
of  clear  glass,  and  being  highly 
opaque  to  the  Infra  red  and  ultra 
violet  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  practical  side  of  the  experi- 
ments, that  of  sun  testing^  are  being 
carried  on  at  Rockaway  Beach. 
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Eye  Trouble  Due  to  Muscular  Strain, 
Dr.  Harris  Says 
Twenty-five  years  from  now  eye- 
glasses will  ba  as  rare  as  the  horse, 
according  to  Dr.  S.  J.  Harris,  who .  Is 
attending  the  convention  of  the  New 
England  Association  for  Physical  Ther- 
apeutics, Inc.,  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel.  Denying  the  conventional  160- 
year-old  theories.  Dr.  Harris  said  yes- 
terday that  eye  troubles  are  due  to 
muscular  strain  that  alters  the  shape 
jDf  the  eye,  and  that  it  can  be  remedied 


by  treatment  that  remodels  Its  shape. 
A  clinic  on  eye-work  will  be  held  this 
morning. 

Addressing  about  70  delegates  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Dr.  Solon  Abbott  of 
Franklin,  described  and  correlated  the 
various  known  manifestations  of  light, 
Including  the  recently  discovered  Cool- 
Idge  ray  which  completed  his  theoreti-l 
cal  spectrum.  Dr.  George  M.  Ott,  presi- 
dent, presided  at  the  session  and  alsoi 
served  as  toastmaster  at  the  banquet 
last  night. 

Judge  Michael  J.  Murray  of  the  Bos- 
ton municipal  court,  last  night  favor- 
ably discussed  legislation  to  prevjnt 
quacks  from  practising  physical  thera- 
peutics. The  convention  will  olose  this 
afternoon. 


Total  Blindness 
Afflicts  76,700  In 
{  Country  He  Says 

Defective  Eyesight  Retards 
6,000,000  Children  and 
Costs  $130,000,000 


"There  are  76.700  totally  blind  people 
In  the  United  States  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  last  census,"  said  Wil- 
liams. Todd,  member  of  the  sitate  board 
of  examiners  In  optometry,  In  his  radio 
talk  over  WTIC'  last  night  on  "Eyesight 
— Good  and  Bad."  This  estimate  does 
not  approach  the  number  of  people  In 
the  country  who  are  suffering  from 
partial  blindness  and  defective  eye- 
sight, he  pointed  out. 

The  reason  so  many  more  people 
v."-r  crlasses  nowadaj's  than  formerly  is 
that  the  human  eye  Is  used  much  more 
for  close  application  work  than  It  was, 
he  said.  The  great  Increase  in  artificial 
lighting  and  the  wealth  of  literature 
now  easily  and  Inexpensively  accessible 
to  all  are  important  factors  In  the  eye 
troubles  of  the  world,  he  continued. 

According  to  simple  visual  acuity 
tests  recently  made,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
school  children  In  the  United  States 
have  manifest  defects  of  vision  and 
symptoms  of  eye-strain,  according  to 
Mr.  Todd.  He  said  that  thousands  of 
children  enter  school  each  year  with 
defective  vision  because  tlielr  eyes  have 
not  been  properly  cared  for  by  their 
parents.  Millions  of  children  are  re- 
tarded in  their  studies  because  of  de- 
fective eye-sight,  he  declared. 

Mr.  Todd  said  that  a  report  by  the 
national  bureau  of  education  on  the 
cost  to  the  public  of  each  child  In , 
school  showed  a  per  capita  sum  ofj 
$64.16  annually.  If  each  one  of  the  6,- 
000,000  retarded  children  In  the  United 
States  were  forced  to  drop  back  one 
year  It  would  cost  $390,000,000,  he  sald.l 
One-third  of  this  amount,  $130,000,000. 
Is  lost  annually  because  the  eyesight  of 
children  Is  neglected,  according  to  Mr.| 
Todd. 


Connecticut  is  much  better  off  In 
this  respect  than  most  other  states,  he 
said,  for  Connecticut  was  the  first  state 
In  the  Union  to  pass  a  visual  test  law, 
In  1899,  seven  Vears  before  Massachu- 
setts, the  second  state,  adopted  such  a 
law.  Tliere  are  only  twenty  states  In 
the  country  with  such  a  law  now,  he 
added. 

Of  the  total  enrollment  of  26,266  pu- 
pils in  Hartford  schools,  25,654  were 
tested,  revealing  1,509  with  defective 
eyesight,  according  to  Mr.  Todd.  He 
said  that  splendid  work  was  being  done 
by  the  nurses  and  teachers  in  Hartford 
and  that  most  cases  of  defective  vision 
were  given  immediate  attention  and 
remedied  to  a  large  extent.  There  Is 
need  of  co-operation  between  parents 
and  teachers  throughout  the  country  to 
cope  with  the  situation,  he  declared. 


tomifispt 


FRIDAY,   NOVEMBER  5,  1926 


(  $500,000  FOR  EYE  AND  EAR 

Governor  Fuller  and  President  Lowell 
Speak  at  Hundredth  Anniversary  Din- 
ner of  Infirmary  at  Algonquin  Club 


Gifts  totaling  $500,000,  the  Income  from 
which  Is  to  be  used  for  research  in  and 
teaching  of  opthalmology  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  &nQ.  Bar  Infirmary  were  an- 
nounced last  evening  at  a  banquet  of  of- 
ficials and  guests  of  the  board  of  man- 
agement held  at  the  Algonquin  Club  in 
observance  at  the  one  liundredth  anni- 
versary of  that  in.<=titution  and  of  the  of- 
ficial opening  of  the  $1,500,000  drive.  In 
addition,  James  Dean,  chairman  of  tlie 
drive,  stated  that  $250,000  more  was  in 
sight  from  special  sources,  hence  the 
public  would  be  asked  for  $750,000,  of 
which  $320,000  would  be  used  to  construct 
a  new  out-patient  building. 

President  I^owell  of  Harvard,  who  read 
the  names  of  the  donors  of  the  half-mil- 
iion  subscribed,  said  that  Dr.  Luden 
Howe  of  Detroit,  who  was  present  at  the 
dinner,  had  given  $250,000;  the  General 
Education  Board  had  donated  $175,000, 
"and  Harvard  University  has  abstracted 
I  from  its  poverty  $75,000.  I  say  'poverty' 
I  advisedly  because  it  is  the  usual  form 
I  and  because  poverty  does  not  consist  of 
the  absence  of  wealth,  but  in  the  relation 
of  wealth  to  necessity." 
j  Continuing,  President  Lowell  said  "it 
lis  cliaracteristic  of  our  traditions  that 
lour  community  has  kept  the  infirmary 
adequate  to  its  needs  and  I  believe  that 
it  always  will  do  so.  Sight  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  important  of  the  senses  not  only 
to  the  individual,  but  to  the  community, 
for  there  is  almost  nothing  people  can 
do  to  support  themselves  if  they  are 
blind.  Speaking  of  the  great  change 
which  he  had  seen  come  about  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  medical  schools  and 
the   hospitals,   he   said:     "Hospitals  once 


took  in  medical  students  as  an  act  of 
charity.  T  have  seen  that  attitude  gradu- 
ally change  until  hospitals  now  desire 
them.  That  Is  because  the  hospitals 
have  come  to  know  thoroughly  that  their 
Job  is  not  just  for  the  present  but  for 
the  future.  One  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  hospitals  should  be  for  research,  and 
one-half  of  the  money  you  desire  is  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose." 

Governor  Fuller  showed  enthusiasm 
in  the  gathering  when  he  said:  "Call 
upon  me  for  what  you  think  I  should 
^V6  and  your  draft,  no  matter  how 
large,  will  be  honoi-ed."  Governor  Fuller 
stated  "that  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
is  more  than  a  local  institution:  it  is  a 
State  interest.  I  undei-stand  that  la«t 
year  only  one-fifth  of  the  patients  treateid' 
came  from  Boston.  The  Commonwealth 
has  always  had  a  close  affiliation  with 
the  Infirmary.  Beginning  in  1846  when 
the  Infirmary  moved  from  Green  to 
I  Charles  street,  the  Legislature  made  a 
modest  appropriation  of  $5000  which 
ran  for  three  years.  In  every  year  ex- 
|cept  two,  sums  ranging  from  $15,000  to 
$45,000  liave  been  given  for  current  ex- 
penses to  the  Infirmary.  In  1896,  $100,- 
000  was  applied  by  the  Commonwealth 
Ifor  the  erection  of  the  building  at  pres- 
ent occupied  by  the  Infirmary  and  up 
to  1918  Massachusetts  contributed,  at 
which  time  a  constitutional  amendment 
made  further   State  support  impossible." 

"Thanks  to  the  record  you  have  estab- 
lished," Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz  of 
Philadelphia  told  his  audience,  "your 
staff  can  draw  large  draughts  of  inspira- 
tion from  their  predecessors  and  that  is 
a  tonic  of  great  potency." 
^  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  is  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  past  pres- 
dent  of  th'e  American  Medical  Associa 
tion  and  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  oplithalmology  in  this  country.  H3 
paid  tribute  iUOt  only  to  the  past  of  th-.' 
Infirmary  but  to  its  present  personnel. 
In  o\%tlining  the  needs  of  medical  science 
for  such  a  research  laboratory  into  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  as  this  in 
firmary  lias  been  and  with  new  equip 
ment  could  increasingly  be.  Dr.  ie 
Schweinitz  said:  "Science  and  medicine 
have  made  great  strides  in  the  treatment 
of  the.se  diseases,  yet  many  problems  lie 
unsolved.  Is  it  not  strange,  for  example, 
that  a  disease,  detailed  by  an  Egyptian 
scribe  on  papyrus  3000  years  ago  shoull 
have  wrecked  Napoleon's  campaign,  and 
should  be  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
blindness  especially  among  small  children 
today?    I  refer  to  trachoma." 

Dr.  de  Schweinitz  stated  his  beli^ef  th>>'. 
the  future  treatment  of  degenerative  eyo 
diseases  such  as  cataracts  would  come 
out  of  some  experiment  linking  up  medi 
cine  with  bio  chemistry  rather  than  in 
surgical  operation  as  at  present.  Frorr< 
his  experience  with  drives  for  the  Univer 
Kity  of  Pennsylvania  he  offered  some 
hints  for  the  infirmary  campaigners,  chief 
among  which  was  to  "have  a  good  story." 

"In  your  case  you  have  a  good  story. 
The  work  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
is  of  international  significance  as  well  as 
of  local  benefit.  What  s(ervice  has  n 
greater  appeal  than  that  which  is  pre 
serving  the  sight  and  hearing  of  hun 
dreds   and   thousands?" 

Nearly  seventy  five  medical  authorities, 
bankers,    officials    of    the    infirmary    and 


jbusln-ess  men  attended  the  banquet  and 
pledged  their  support  to  the  campaign, 
which  Is  the  first  in  which  the  institu 
tion  has  ever  come  before  the  public  to 
isolloit   funds. 

The  gue.sts  .-.t  the  bamjuet  included: 
James   Dean,  chairman  of  the  Inflrmarv  drive 
Governor  Fiillpr.    Pre.sMont   A.    r,awrenre  Lowell, 
.•.  y^oi'Se   E.    de    Schweinitz.    WllMj.m    r     Kndf- 
wlli.w''-    '-''<;'<■"  ^'J"we.    Oeorpre  P.   Gardner,    Dr. 
wn  itm   ^  ^^:«shhurn.  William  deLancev  Howe. 
William    T.     Aldrich.     Rev.    Henry    K.    .<!herrlll. 
Dr.    Edwin    K.    Jack.    Robert    H.    .Stevenson.    .Tr  , 
H,     T,orlngr    Young.      Simon     E.      Hecht.      Robert 
Homans.      Dr.      Fred     M.      Spaidlnp.     W'alter     c! 
I.ayllec.    T.    Jefferson    Coolldge.    Roiand    W.    Boy- 
den.    Herbert    M.    Sears.    Dr.    George    S.    Derby. 
Charles    F.    Weed,     m     E.     Whitlne      Dr      Mvlea 
Standish.      Philip      Stockton,      Dr^- Eugene     A 
Crockett,    Thomas    NVlson    Perkins.    Dr.    William 
F.   Know-les.   William  Endicott.   Dr.   Philip  Ham- 
mond.     James     J.     Phelan,      Dr.     Walter     Scott 
jFranklinDr    Harris  P.   Mo.sher.  Albert  l"    ScoU 
?!,;„•    Harold   Walker,    Walter   S.    Bucklin,    Dr 
pin.  "^    ^"°  l'"u  Wallace    B.    Donham,    Rev. 
£  .       ?;    F>othingham.     Francis    R.     Hart,     Dr. 
Peter    H,    Thompson .    James    C.    Howe     Dr     H 
Beckles  Chandler.   Andrew  J.   Peters,   Charles  G.' 
Bancroft     Dr.    Frederick   H.   Verhoeff.   Robert  W 
Kelso.    Hilton    H.    Railey,    Dr.    Walter    B     Lan- 
caster. Jacob  A.   Barbey.   Dr,   Frederick  l'  Jack, 
Charles  P.    Curtis.    Dr.   J.    Payson  Clark.   Charles 
FrancKs     Adams.      Dr.     Alexander     Quackenboss. 
Bernard    J.     Rothwell.     Henry    L.    Shattuck      Dr 
Francis  P.    Emerson,    John'F.   iloors.    Russell  g" 
Fessenden.    Craham    Moore. 
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^Blindne^^Jtrevention    \ 
Efilists  Greater  Interest 

Knt tonal    Committee    SlembeTH.   !»•< 

crea**  «,000  In  Tear.  Accord- 

Jnie   To   R<»port. 

I  Bit  tliousa/d  men  and  women  be- 
ftiv|j^  interested  in  the  move- 
ir^^k  prevention  of  blindness 
rvtrtion  of  vi.sion  within  the 
according  to  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. 

,  The  membetship  of  the  committee 
x>  .-IS  increased  from  10,000  to  more  than 
Ki.OOO  men  .iiid  women  during  the  last 
.rear,  according  to  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
roanagitijE    director. 

"The  committee  has  learned."  said 
Mr.  Carri(=,  "that  it  is  not  only  possible 
to  prevent  actual  blindness,  but  to  pre- 
reiit  the  development  of  eye  defects 
!  which,  though  they  do  not  render  indi- 
Tiduftls  blind,  reduce  their  social  and 
economic  efficiency." 

The  committee  conducted  during  the 
year  what  is  believed  to  he  America's 
flrst  pre-«chool  eye  clinic,  the  report  of 
which  reveals  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
children  attending  this  clinic,  .ill  under 
•ercn  year?  of  a^e.  had  some  eye  ail- 
ment. 

"It  should  not  be  assuniod  from  this 
experience,  however,  that  50  per  cent, 
of  all  pre-school  children  lia\'*  eye  ail- 
mrnts,"  Mr.  Carris  said. 

"The 'Committee's)  survey  of  the  con- 
dition of   the   e,^es  of  5,000.000  school 


children  shows  that  approximfttelyi 
twelve  per  cent. — one  out  of  CTeryl 
eight  children— have  such  seriously  de-l 
fectivc  vision  as  to  be  handicapped  ini 
rhcir  school  work;  there  is  at  present 
no  reason  to  believe  that  defectire 
vision  is  any  more  extensive  among 
children  not  yet  old  cnoueh  to  go  to 
•chool."  I 

Registration  of  schools  .for  the  blind 
during  the  last  year  shows  that  onlyj 
11.5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  had  been 
blinded  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
commonly  kno\vn  as  babies'  sore  eyes, 
where  as  when  the  committee  was  first 
organized  eleven  years  ago  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind  had  lost  theirs^pli* 
throtltb^this  one  cause.  _„.,^^* 

THE    BOSTON    HERALP, 
DECEMBER    2,    1926 

ESTABLISHES  FIRST 
TRACHOMA  SCHOOL 

Merritt    Finds    Malady    Pre- 
valent Among  Indians 


[Special  DUpatch  to  Tho  Herald) 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  1— Assist- 
ant Commissioner  E.  B.  Msrritt  of 
the  Indian  bureau,  •  it  was  learned 
her^  delivered  a  very  important  ad- 
dress this  noon  bpfore  2000  members 
.of  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  Forum,  on 
the  government's  handling  of  In- 
jdian  affairs. 

I  He  was  at  Fort  Defiance,  Arl.,  on  the 
■  evening  of  Nov.  26th.  Che©  Dodge.  In- 
dian chairman  of  tho  Navajo  tribal 
council,  met  him  by  appointmeiU  at 
the  house  of  Supt.  Duclos.  Dr.  Proc- 
tor, tlio  eminent  oculist,  was  also  pres- 

seht.  .  T^    \ 

'  When  Mr.  3\Ierritt  learned  from  Dr,  | 
Richards,  resident  physician,  that  out 
of  879  children  in  the  three  boarding 
schools  of  the  Jurisdiction,  420  had  tra- 
choma, he  Immediately  telegraphed 
Commissioner  Burke  recommending 
conversion  of  tho  Fort  Deflanco  echool 
Into  a  trachoma  school.  Jlr.  Burke 
at  orice  wired  back  his  authorization,! 
and  the  change  will  be  effected  Jan.  1. 
^Arrangements  for  the  first  trachoma 
school  In  this  country  wero  thus  made 
within  48  hours  by  the  prompt  action 
of  tho  commissioner  and  Mr.  Merrllt. 
Tomorrow  thero  is  to  be  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  national  committee  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  Eastern 
Association  on  Indian  affairs  In  New 
York,  to  discuss  this  trachoma  problem. 
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Every   Fifth   Person   Blind, 
Says  S.  F.  Doctor  De- 
scribing Conditions 

Dr.  Fermin  R.  Orella,  San  Fran- 
cisco physician  and  surgeon,  is  back 
home  from  a  tour  of  the  Old  World 
which  consumed  thirteen  months. 
Dr.  Orella  visited  Algeria,  Egypt,  I 
Palestine,  Italy  and  other  conti- ' 
nenial  countries. 

While  Dr.  Orella  went  abroad 
mainly  for  pleasure,  he  found  time ' 
to  observe  medical  as  well  political 
conditions.  The  following  article 
deals  with  Dr.  Orclla's  observations 
from  a  medical  viewpoint: 

By  DR.  F.  R.  ORELLA 

It  is  appalling,  but  It  is  true,  that 
every  fifth  person  in  Algeria,  which  ] 
is  the  playground  of  northern  Afri- 
ca, Is  blind.  More  than  half  of  the 
children  born  In  Algeria  die  In  In- 
fancy. These  two  terrible  results 
are  traceable  directly  to  Ignorance 
— Ignorance  of  sanitation,  ignorance 
coupled  with  superstition. 

Take  the  problem  of  blmjjn|ak  1" 
children,  for  instance:  ^ove^Tnere 
the  kiddies  chew  on  raw  sugar  cane, 
an  act  that  attracts  flies  by  the 
thousands. 

EYES  INFECTED 

Parents  and  the  children,  of 
course,  are  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  flies  carry  disease  germs.  The 
eyes  become  infected.  Cataracts 
form — and  blindness  Is  the  result. 
Coupled  with  ignorance  is  religious 
superstition.  The  Algerian's  relig- 
ion will  not  permit  the  killing  of 
any  living  thing,  and  so  the  Alge- 
rian has  no  use..tor  the  fly  snsiissti 


It  Is  frightful  to  contemplate  such 
Ignorance,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
dl.«posltIon  to  better  conditions. 

Some  Idea  ot  the  crudity  of  con- 
ditions may  be  gleaned  from  tho 
fact  that  the  poorer  children  are  put 
to  an  absurd  test  A  boy  is  given 
what  I  call  the  "banana  test." 

A  baby  of  such  tender  years  that 
to  us  it  •would  be  a  crime  to  feed  it 
anything  other  than  liquids  is 
stuffed  with  banana  pulp.  If  it 
lives,  all  right;  If  it  dies,  Allah  be 
praised.  As  a  result  infant  mor- 
tality reaches  the  distressing  rate  of 
between  50  and  60  per  cent. 
HEAVY  TYPHOID  TOLL 

Typhoid  fever,  too,  exacts  a  cruel 
toll,  because  of  next  to  no  sanitary 
measures.  In  Egypt  blindness  is 
very  prevalent,  due  to  similar 
causes  that  obtain  In  Algeria.  In 
Egypt,  however,  the  British  govern- 
ment is  making  an  honest  effort  to 
improve  conditions,  and  good  results 
are  bound  to  follow.  In  Palestine, 
for  example,  the  British  government 
has  installed  imposing  sewage  sys- 
tems and  sanitary  homes  for  the 
inhabitants. 

European  specialists  may  be 
found  in  numerous  medical  and 
scientific  laboratories.  Their  re- 
search cannot  fail  to  produce  good 
results. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

TTTESDAY.  DEC.  21.  1926 

EYE  AND  EAR 
INFIRMARY 

By   LEONARD   WARE,   JR. 

A  powerful  chemical  explodes, 
driving  bits  of  broken  glass  mto  the 
eyes  of  the  experimenters.  A  baby 
swallows  an  open  safety  pin.  The 
ear  of  a  boy  who  has  been  swinP- 
ming  in  polluted  water  is  infected. 
A  woman,  waiting  for  a  train  in  the 
I  North  Station,  gets  a  cinder  in  her 

eye. 

These,  and  thousands  of  other  cases, 
some  less  dramatic,  others  more  Im- 
portant, are  treated  each  year  at  the 
Mas.sachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
at  Charles  and  Fruit  streets  In  the 
West  End.  For  just  a  century  this  in- 
stitution, which  has  achieved  a  world- 
wide reputation,  has  protected  the  two 
most  valuable  senses  of  man,  sight  and 
hearing.  Many  times  It  has  restored 
these    senses    when    they    seemed    dead. 

STARTED  IN  1824 
,  The  Infirmary  began  In  1824  when  two 
young  men,  Di".  John  Jeffries  and  Dr. 
Edward  Reynolds,  Jr.,  opened  a  smal' 
room  In  Scollay  square  for  the  gratui 
tous  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye 
In  the  first  16  months  886  person^  canu 
to  them  for  help.  The  value  of  ihclr 
work  soon  became  well-kno^n  and  sev- 
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children  sbows  that  approximfttely 
twelve  per  cent. — one  out  of  every 
•ifiht  cliihlrcii— liave  such  seriously  de- 
fective vision  as  to  be  liaudicapped  in 
rheir  sdiool  work ;  there  is  at  present 
no  reason  to  believe  that  defective 
vision  is  any  more  extensive  among 
children  not  yet  old  enough  to  go  to 
•chool." 

Registration  of  schools  .for  the  blind 
during  the  last  year  shows  that  only  I 
11.5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  had  been 
blinded  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
commonly  known  as  babies'  sore  eyes, 
whore  as  wiien  the  committee  was  first 
organized  eleven  years  ago  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind  had  lost  theirsjuiil^ 
throtl»ii^this  one  cause.  _^,^^^^^ 

THE    BOSTON    HERALD, 
DECEMBER    2,    1928 

ESTABLISHES  FIRST 
TRACHOMA  SCHOOL 

Merritt    Finds    Malady    Pre- 
valent Among  Indians 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

WASHINGTON,   Dec.   1— Assist- 
ant Commissioner  E.  B.  Merritt  of 
the  Indian  bureau,  •  it  was  learned 
her^  delivered  a  very  important  ad- 
dress this  noon  before  2000  members 
I  of  the   Oakland,   Calif.,   Forum,  on 
the   government's    handling   of   In- 
dian affairs.  ' 
I     Ho  was  at  Fort  Defiance,  Arl.,  on  the 
!  evening  of  Nov.  26th.    Chee  Dodge.  In- 
Idlan    chalrraan    of    the    Navajo    tribal 
council,    met    him    by    appointment    at 
the  house  of  Supt.   Duclos.     Dr.  f'roc- 
tor,  the  eminent  oculist,  was  also  pres- 
seiif. 

■  "When  Mr.  :Mcrritt  learned  from  Dr.  j 
Klchards,  resident  physician,  that  out, 
of  879  children  in  the  three  boarding 
schools  of  the  Jurisdiction,  420  had  tra- 
choma, he  immediately  telegraphed 
Commissioner  Burke  recommending 
conversion  of  the  Fort  Defiance  school 
into  a  trachoma  school.  Mr.  Burke i 
at  once  wired  back  hfs  authorization,] 
and  the  change  will  be  effected  Jan.  l.j 
Jirrangements  for  the  first  trachoma 
school  In  this  country  were  thus  made 
■within  48  hours  by  the  prompt  action 
of   the   commissioner  and   Mr.    Merritt., 

Tomorrow  thero  is  to  be  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  national  committee  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  Easternj 
Association  on  Indian  affairs  In  New 
York,  to  discuss  this  trachoma  problem.! 
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Every   Fifth   Person   Blind,! 

Says  S.  F.  Doctor  De-     | 

scribing  Conditions        I 

Dr.  Fermin  R.  Orella,  San  Fran-  [ 
CISCO  physician  and  surgeon,  is  back 
home  from  a  tour  of  the  Old  World 
which  consumed  thirteen  months. 
Dr.  Orella  visited  Algeria,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Italy  and  other  conti- 
nental countries. 

While  Dr.  Orella  went  abroad 
mainly  for  pleasure,  he  found  time 
to  observe  medical  as  well  political 
conditions.  The  following  article 
deals  with  Dr.  Orella^  observations 
from  a  medical  viewpoint: 

By  DR.  F.  R.  ORELLA 

It  is  appalling,  but  it  is  true,  that 
every  fifth  person  in  Algeria,  which  ] 
is  the  playground  of  northern  Afri- 
ca, Is  blind.  More  than  half  of  the 
children  born  In  Algeria  die  In  In-' 
fancy.  These  two  terrible  results 
are  traceable  directly  to  Ignorance, 
— ignorance  of  sanitation,  ignorance 
coupled  with  superstition. 

Take  the  problem  of  blindiifi|^  In 
children,  for  instance:  "^Ove^Tnere 
the  kiddles  chew  on  raw  sugar  cane, 
an  act  that  attracts  flies  by  the 
thousands. 

EYES  INFECTED 

Parents  and  the  children,  of 
course,  are  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  flies  carry  disease  germs.  The  . 
eyes  become  infected.  Cataracts 
form — and  blindness  Is  the  result. 
Coupled  with  ignorance  is  religious! 
superstition.  The  Algerian's  relig-j 
ion  will  not  permit  the  killing  of 
any  living  thing,  and  so  the  Alge- 
rian, has  no  use  for  the  fly  swatter. 


It  Is  frightful  to  contemplate  such 
Ignorance,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
dl.spositlon  to  better  conditions. 

Some  idea  of  the  crudity  of  con- 
ditions may  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  the  poorer  cliUdren  are  put 
to  an  absurd  test.  A  boy  Is  given 
what  I  call  the  "banana  test." 

A  baby  of  such  tender  years  that 
to  us  it  would  be  a  crime  to  feed  it 
anything  other  than  liquids  is 
stuffed  with  banana  pulp.  If  it 
lives,  all  right;  if  it  dies,  Allah  be 
praised.  As  a  result  infant  mor- 
tality reaches  the  distressing  rate  of 
between  50  and  GO  per  cent. 

HEAVY  TYPHOID  TOLL 

Typhoid  fever,  too,  exacts  a  cruel 
toll,  because  of  next  to  no  sanitary 
measures.  In  Egypt  blindness  is 
very  prevalent,  due  to  similar 
causes  that  obtain  In  Algeria.  In 
Egypt,  however,  the  British  govern- 
ment is  making  an  honest  effort  to 
improve  conditions,  and  good  results 
are  bound  to  follow.  In  Palestine, 
for  example,  the  British  government 
has  installed  imposing  sewage  sys- 
tems and  sanitary  homes-  for  the 
inhabitants. 

European  specialists  may  be 
found  in  numerous  medical  and 
scientific  laboratories.  Their  re- 
search cannot  fail  to  produce  good 
results.  I 

THE  BOSTON  HERALP' 

TUESDAY.  DEC.  21.  1926 

EYE  AND  EAR 
INFIRMARY 

By   LEONARD   WARE,   JR. 

A  powerful  chemical  explodes, 
driving  bits  of  broken  glass  into  the 
eyes  of  the  experimenters.  ,  A  baby 
swallows  an  op€n  safety  pin.  The 
ear  of  a  boy  who  has  been  swinl' 
ming  in  polluted  water  is  infected. 
A  woman,  waiting  for  a  train  in  the 
j  North  Station,  gets  a  cinder  in  her 
eye. 

These,  and  thousands  of  other  cases, 
some  less  dramatic,  others  more  Im- 
portant, are  treated  each  year  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
at  Charles  and  Fruit  streets  in  the 
West  End.  For  just  a  century  this  in- 
stitution, which  has  achieved  a  world- 
wide reputation,  has  protected  the  two 
most  valuable  senses  of  man,  sight  and 
hearing.  Many  times  it  has  restored 
these   senses   when    they    seemed   dead. 

STARTED     IN     1824 
.  The  Infirmary  began  in  1824  when  two 
young   men,    Dr.   John   Jeffries   and   Dr. 
Edward   Reynolds,   Jr.,   opened  a   small 
room   In   Scollay  square   for  the  gratui 
tous  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye 
In  the  first  16  months  886  persona  came 
to   them    for  help.     The   value   of  their, 
work  soon  became  well-kno^n  and  sev-  i 
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Preliminary  Program 

Wednesday,  December  1 
10  A.  M.         Relation  of  Syphilis  to  Vision  Impairment. 

Joint  session  with  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
12  M.  Luncheon  Conference. 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  and  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

2  p.  M.         Responsibility  of  Public  Health  Nurses  in  the  Con- 
servation of  Vision  Program. 

Joint  session  with  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing. 

4  p.  M.         Sight  Saving  Class  Conference. 

Report  of  the  British  classes  based  on  a  recent  study. 
Discussion. 


Thursday,  December  2 

10  A.  M.        Trachoma  in  its  Public  Health  Aspects. 

Joint  session  with  the  Eastern  Association  of  Indian  Affairs. 

3.30  p.  M.     Executive  Committee  Meeting. 

4  p.  M.         Board  of  Directors*  Meeting. 

4.30  p.  M.     Annual  Meeting. 

Commemoration  of  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler. 

6.30  p.  M.     Dinner  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 

I  should  like  to  receive  a  final  program. 

I  hope  to  attend  this  Conference. 
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eral  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Boston 
undertook  to  finance  them,  collecting 
$2000  (a  form'dable  sum  for  those  days) 
in  a  week  This  community  action  took 
place  in  1826  and  the  following  year  the 
new  institution  was  incorporated  as 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary. 

After  several  changes  in  location,  tne 
Infirmary  was  established  in  a  new 
building  on  Charles  street.  A  score 
of  years  later,  in  1871,  to  be  exact,  the 
ear  department,  which  had  not  been 
heretofore  formally  organized,  was  ex- 
panded under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  Blake.  The  present  build- 
ing was  erected  m  1899  and  a  nurses 
home  in  1909.  Fom  1826  to  192o  the 
daily  average  of  patients  treated  has 
grown  from  2  to  395.  In  the  latter  year 
5437  patients  were  cared  for  in  the 
wards,  and  75,917  visits  were  made  by 
out-patients.  ..  ^,     » 

Th*  infirmary  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital whose  buildings  adjoin  it,  but 
the  two  institutions  co-operate  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  division  of  work. 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Washburn  is  the  di- 
rector of  both  hospitals. 
REMOVE  TOOTH 
FROM    BOY'S    LUNG 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  the 
many  delicate  operations  performed 
each  year  at  the  infirmary  was  the 
removal  recently  of  a  tooth  from  a 
boy-s  lung.  The  lad  was  losing  his 
first  teeth  and  one  of  them  he  hap- 
pened to  swallow.  Three  dangerous 
consequences  threatened  if  the  tooth 
■were  not  removed,— pneumonia,  a  lung 
abcess,    or    tuberculosis. 

An  attempt  to  remove  it  by  means 
of  a  bronchoscope  failed.  A  fluoros- 
cope,  one  of  the  latest  developments  of 
the  X-ray,  was  procured  and  the  tooth 
located  The  room  completely  dark- 
ened and  the  surgeon's  hand  guided 
entirely  by  the  fluoroscope,  the  opera- 
tion was  performed.  A  grasping  for- 
ceps was  passed  down  the  tube  and 
the  tooth  removed.  The  feat  was  suc- 
cessful despite  the  critical  danger  of 
catching  and  tearing  the  lung  tissue. 
So"  complicated  was  the  operation  that 
eight    persons   assisted    the    surgeon. 

Not  only  has  the  innrmary  been  no- 
tably successful  in  the  restoration  of 
sight  by  the  removal  of  cataracts  from 
the  eye  but  it  has  been  among  the 
'leaders  in  the  fight  against  what  was 
formerly  all  to  common  a  disease, 
ophthalmia  of  the  new  born.  This  awful 
affliction  accounted  in  years  past  for 
almost  30  per  cent,  of  all  blindness. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  infirmary 
and  other  health  agencies  precautions 
lare  now  taken  which  have  cut  that 
figure  to  five  to  10  per  cent. 

Cases  of  this  and  other  contagious 
diseases  are  treated  in  a  special  isola- 
tion ward  which  was  built  some  years 
ago  through  the  generosity  of  George 
La.  Gardner.  Persons  suffering  from 
trachoma,  more  common  among  immi- 
igrants,   are   also   provided   for   there. 

It  Is  interesting  to  recall  that  Dr. 
Blake  the  first  aural  surgeon  of  the 
infirmary,  was  of  material  assistance  to 
Alexander  G.  Bell  in  the  latter's  inven- 
tion of  the  telephone.  Dr.  Blake  fur- 
nished Bell  with  a  laboratory  specimen 
of  the  human  ear.     Three   times  out  of 


a  possible  five,  members  of  the  Infirm- 
ary's stjiff  have  been  awarded  the 
Knapp  medal  for  contributions  to 
science. 

NEW  BUILDING 

A  new  building  is  now  being  erected 
betwe.en  the  infirmary  and  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General.  This  addition  will  take 
care  of  the  infirmary's  out-patient  de- 
jpartment,  which  long  ago  outgrew  Its 
•quarters  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  main 
building.  Besides  caring  for  actual  dis- 
eases of  and  accidents  to  the  eye,  this 
department  tests  the  eyes  of  those  un-  | 
able  to  afford  the  customary  fees  of  an 
I  oculist,  and  makes  the  glasses  which 
may  be  prescribed.  A  drugstore  Is  also 
conducted.  • 

The  removal  of  the  out-patlenta  \'^ 
the  new  building  will  permit  the  gen- 
[  eral  administration  of  the  hospital  to 
be  carried  on  from  its  natural  head- 
quarters, the  first  floor.  It  will  also 
allow  the  enlargement  of  the  laboratory 
and  X-ray  rooms,  and  thus  Increase  the 
facilities  for  research.  For  the  nevr 
building  .$320,000  of  the  $1,500,000  which 
Is  now  being  sought  will  be  used. 

This    large    sum    is    essential    for    the 
use    and    development    of    the    infirmary 
to  its  greatest  efficiency.    Much  of  the 
work  is  now  being  carried  on  under  dif- 
ficulties   which     prevent    the     infirmary 
from    rendering   the   community   all    the 
service  of  which  it  is  capable.     The  ex- 
cess   of    operating    disbursements    oyer 
'■'OFpital    receipts    in    1925    were    $64,177. 
[This   was    barely   met    by    income    from 
I  investments  and  contributions  from  the 
[public.      The    board    of   managers,    com- 
menting on  the  treasurer's  report  says: 
"Two    noticeable    items    are    that    oper- 
ating  expenditures    were     $364,382,    and 
contributions    received    from    the    publjc 
"or  general  purposes  were  $18,429.40.     It 
s   only   by    the    strictest    economy    that 
he    receipts    of    the    hospital    can      bo 
nade  to  balance  its  expenditures.     If  a 
'rger    income    were    available    the    In- 
Irmary   would    become    of   still   greater 
value  to   the  public."  :    ■. 

For  100  years  the  Eye  and  Ear  ln« 
flrmary  has  provided  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  with  the  finest  special- 
ized treatment  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try. It  receives  no  assistance  fron^ 
the  city  or  state.  It  asks  no  patient  ti; 
pay  more  "than  he  is  able.  Today 
has  reached  a  limit  of  its  financial  r« 
sources.  But  there  is  no  limit  to  tj 
opportunities  both  Immediate  and 
the   field   of  scientific    investigation. 
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Mothers  and  Babies 

of  1927 
To  Center  On 
County  Health  Work 

Tlie  newiienipliasis  In  the  1927 
Buncombe  county  health  program 
is  going  to  bo  i)ut  on  maternity 
and  infant  welfare,  according  to 
an  announcement  Friday  by  Dr. 
Grady  A.  Morgan,  county  health 
officer,  who  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion this  is  the  most  important 
phase  of  all  public  health  educa- 
tion, and  the  most  neglected.  Dr. 
Morgan  has  been  occupied  tliis 
week  in  re-organizing  his  prosiam 
and  his  staff  of  a.ssistants  so  as 
to  assign  a  greater  part  of  tlielr 
time  and  energies  to  promoting 
baby  clinics,  prenatal  clinics,  and 
other  lines  of  instruction  and 
guidance,  which  will  make  for  a 
more  intelligent  motherhood  and 
a  better  and  stronger  type  of  in- 
fants in  the  future  and  incidental- 
ly reduce  both  infant  and  mother 
mortality. 

Considerable  work  for  this  pur- 
pose has  already  been  done  in 
Buncombe  county  .by  the  county 
health  staff,  but  Dr.  .Morgan  be- 
lieves that  it  is  urgent  that  they 
concentrate  even  more  strongly 
this  year  on  this  work  than  they 
have  previously  done,  and  lie  is 
anxious  that  all  mothers  of  young 
infants  and  prospective  mothers 
in  Buncombe  county  cominunioate 
with  his  office,  whicli  is  located  in 
the  courthouse  annex,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  given  free  guid- 
ance both  for  their  own  welf^u-e 
and  for  the  welfare  of  their  off- 
spring. 

Ucavy  Toll  of  One  Disca.^c 

The  fact  that  approximately 
2,000  Korth  Carolina  babies  less 
than  2  year."  old  die  every  year 
from  a  single  disease — diarrhea — 
is  sufficient  reason  alone  for  at- 
tempting to  educate  mothers  in 
the  scientific  care  and  feedintr  of 
tlieir  infants.  Dr.  Jlorgan  said. 
This  is  an  average  less  of  twenty 
babies  to  each  county  every  year, 
and  he  figures  that  his  work  would 
I  be  abundantly  justified  if  he 
could  save  even  half  of  this  num- 
ber of  little  ones  in  Buncombe 
county  during  1927.  But  this  is 
the  toll  from  just  one  disease. 
[There  are  many  other  dise.ases 
that  destroy  equally  great  num- 
Ibers,  not  counting  the  babies  that 
die  at  birth  because  of  Ignorance. 

Records  sliow  that  more  than 
100.000      babies      in      the      United 


^fR-ies  die  annually  at  birt.'-i  and 
as  many  more  die  within  rbe  Prst 
four  weeks  of  their  lives,  due  to 
unintelligent  care.  The  old  theory 
that  bearing  a  child  instinctively 
endows  a  woman  with  a  know- 
ledge of  how  to  care  for  a  child 
has  b«en  exploded,  and  every 
mother  with  average  .sense  now 
knows  and  acknowledges  her  need 
of  trained  guidance  in  giving  hefi 
baby  a  decent  living  clianco  clur- 
in.g  its  early  months  both  through 
transmitting  to  it  a  f;ood  con-stitii- 
tion  by  prenatal  care  of  herself, 
and  by  safeguarding  the  child's 
welfare  after  its  arrival,  Dr.  Mor- 
gan said. 

Ijjnorancc   C:>use.>s   Blindness       1 
The    annuaUriiUMUiaiiUiMriBf    new-i 
born    infants     is    three     times    as 
great    as    the    annual    loss    of    sol- 
diers'  li''es  from  all  causes  during 
the    World     War.       Another    fa<?t 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Morgan  is  that 
l)ractically    one-third     of    all     the 
blind    persons    in    the    world    have 
lost    the    light    of    day    becau.-e    of 
the    ignorance    or    carelessness    of 
attendants    at    the    time    of    their 
birth.      Xorth   Carolina   now   ha.g  a 
law,     however,     which     guarantees 
all  babies  of  the  future  protection 
a.gainst  this  crime   of  indifference. 
With    the   .exception    of    tuber- 
culosis, the  highest  toll  of  life  ex- 
acted   of    women    between.  15    and 
40    years    old     by    any    agency    of 
destruction  on  record  is  that  taken 
by    childbirth,    the    exact    percent- 
age of  deaths  from  this  cause   be- 
ing fixed  at  7  per  cent.     The  great- 
er   part    of    this   mortality   among  ] 
mothers    could    be    and    should    be  , 
prevented,    it    is    claimed,    by    in-  i 
structing    them    in    prenatal    care  | 
and    leading    them    to    understand 
the    importance    of    placing    th&n.'- 
selves     from      the      beginning      of 
pregnacy  under  the  supervision  of  ; 
a    competently    trained    physician,  j 
Ai«l   Available  to  Poorest 
Women   who   through   some   cir- 
cumstance   of    theii-    lives — either 
because  a  specialist  is  not  in  i-f-ach 
or  the   means  for   financing    e.vpert 
'supervision  are  wanting— still  have 
recourse    to    reasonable     guidance 
through  the  reading  matter  whic)' 
is  issued  for  their  aid   by  the  led- 
eral   and    state    bureaus   of   mater- 
nity,   the    federal    and    olher    child 
welfare    agencies.       Tliis    inay     oe 
procured      without     co.st     through 
the  city  and  county  health  officers 
by    calling     at    their    offices,    tele- 
phoning   to     them     01-     writing     to 
them.  I 

Mothers  ar./i  e.^pcclant  mothersj 
may  also  write  directly  to  the 
Bureau  of  Maternity  and  Infancy, 
N^C^&'tat^  Board  of  Health.  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C,  and  receive  free  mat- 
ter at  regular  intervals  guiding' 
them  in  the  ,  \arious  stages  o£ 
progress  in  their  own  or  cheir  in- 
fant's cases.  This  service  is 
handled  on  an  absolutely  oonfi-' 
dential  basl.s,  and  i."  of  the  high- 
est scientific  value.  This  is  the 
same  s.ervice  that  Dr.  .Morgan  and 


his  stall"  of  nurses  propose  to' 
bring  personally  to  the  mothers  of 
Buncomlc"  county,  wherever  wo- 
men will  take  the  time  and  pains 
to  refer  their  cises  to  his  office. 
He  does  not  jM-oposc,  he  said,  to 
render  medical  aid  but  education- 
al aid,  and  to  show  them  the  im- 
portance of  placing  themselves 
or'  their  babies,  as  the  ca.so  may  i 
be.  under  thoroughly  competent 
professional    care. 

This  educational  seWice  prom- 
iC'js  eventually  to  produce  a  bet- 
ter, stronger  ty  ^  of  childhood,] 
to  reduce  the  numbor  of  homes  i 
that  are  annually  robbed  of 
mothers  or  babies  or  of  both,  and 
to  decrease  the  number  of  invalid 
ivomca  in  the  county,  he  said.  | 
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